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ORATION 



Mr. President and Brothers of the Re-Union Society : 

The story of the great civil war in which our society had its 
origin will in time be told, and that more fully than the story 
of any gi'eat war in human history. But it will not soon be 
fully told. Covering more land and water than any other mod- 
ern war ; enlisting the services of over three millions of soldiers, 
who faced each other in nearly a hundred important battles and 
in lesser engagements without count ; seen by more eye-wit- 
nesses capable of describing its events than any other war since 
the world was made ; a war about which more was written and 
printed in the time of it than any other war, — the verj' abund- 
ance of materials for the historian adds immensely to the labor 
^ and duration of his task. The four thousand solid pages thus 
far issued of the Official Records of the T^r, comprising simply 
the orders and official reports of military operations in the field, 
which the government is slowly printing, barely covers the first 
nine months of the war and but one important battle. Histo- 
ries of campaigns and passages of the war are appearing year 
by year, more numerous, more carefbl and more valuable than 
in the preceding years. To sift fact from fancj^ in all this mass 
of statement ; to clear away the rubbish and let the solid truth 
appear ; to decide the disputed claims, so inevitable and so 
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multitudinous in military matters ; to determine the events of 
absolute importance, amid the world of achievements of lesser 
and only comparative magnitude — is a work of time, and of not 
a little lime. The latest contribution to the history of the war 
of 1812 has appeared within the past year, nearly seventy years 
after its close. It may be as many before the history of the war 
for the Union is fblly written. 

The fermentation of the seventeen years since the close of 
the war has been in part a process of unsettling. Time has se- 
riously lessened some military reputations. The possession of 
the Confederate archives and reports, and the labors of southern 
historians, enable us to see many events from two sides which 
before were only visible from one ; and as the years go on and 
facts develop and theories disappear many things take on a dif- 
ferent aspect. Yet many things, of course, have been settled — 
and are now as plain as they ever will be. In the hour which 
on short notice and with too scanty preparation I have under- 
taken to fill, I propose to mention some of the points in the war 
record of Vermont which have passed beyond serious dispute. 

. First, then, it will never be denied that the response of our 
Green Mountain State to the call of the imperilled Union was 
a worthy one. 

Vermont was pledged to a prompt and patriotic response by 
her ancestral fame. It was not a low example of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice that was set to their descendants by the 
founders of our State. As you remember, the first announce- 
ment of the organization of the independent State of Vermont 
to the Continental Congress, was accompanied by the offer to 
Congress of ^^ the services of more than five thousand hardy 
soldiers, capable of bearing arms in defence of American lib- 
erty." That was the offer of a man fh>m every family, in a 
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new communit}^ where the strong arms that had but begun to 
subdue the forest, could not be spared without sore privation 
in the rustic homes and households. In her next communica- 
tion to Congress, Vermont, though not yet admitted to the 
Union, offered to furnish "from year to year, an equal number 
of troops in the field, in proportion to their number, as Con- 
gress shall estimate the quotas of the several States in propor- 
tion to their numbers — which troops shall be clothed, quartered 
and paid by the State of Vermont." You know how the infant 
State fulfilled these pledges. Her first regiment (Col. Seth 
Warner's) , like the First Vermont Volunteers in the late war, 
was organized for temporary service. Her next was a full conti- 
nental regiment which served throughout the war for indepen- 
dence. The entire militia of Vermont turned out to Benning- 
ton in 1777, though only a part could reach the ground in time to . 
take part in the battle. At a later date we find the State in 
her penury laying a tax for the support of 1,500 men in the 
army. Vermonters took the first forts captured from the Brit- 
ish; planned and furnished troops for the first invasion of 
Canada ; formed a third of Stark's force at Bennington ; de- 
fended their own territory and part of New York, without help 
from the rest of the continental army ; fought side by side with 
their brothers throughout the Revolutionary war, and made the 
title of Green Mountain Boy a synonym for courage, hardihood, 
effective fighting and unselfish patriotism. In proportion to 
means and numbers no State of the old Thirteen gave more or 
suffered more or accomplished more for American liberty. 

In many respects, however, our State was far less ready to 
answer a call to arms in 1861 than it was in 1775. The eighty 
years between the Revolution and the Rebellion had made 
many States populous and wealthy, but had made Vermont 
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neither. For nearly a quarter of a century the State had been 
stationary in population and nearly so in property. The times 
when every Vermonter was as handy with the rifle as with the 
axe, had passed away. The military' spirit had become dor- 
mant and apparently extinct. The State finally ceased to 
make appropriations for the militia or to require any military 
duty of the citizens. The June trainings became a farce and 
then but the memory of a farce. For ten years previous to 
1854 there was not the semblance of any military organization 
in the State. The few independent military companies organ- 
ized in the six years following were maintained more for 
amusement than with any anticipation of actual service. The 
mutterings of the coming storm were indeed unmistakable, but 
they seemed to fall on deaf ears. To one who looks back 
on that time in the light of subsequent events, the unwillingness 
of our people to believe in the possibilitj^ of civil war, even 
while the southern States were arming and seizing United 
States forts and arsenals and moving rapidl}' on in the forma- 
tion of a separate government, is the strangest feature of the 
situation. The messenger who came to Governor Fairbanks in 
the first week in January, 1861, from the one man in New 
England who was fully alive to the imminence of the war, to 
say that he was buying overcoats and ball cartridges for the 
Massachusetts militia, and that he hoped the governor of Ver- 
mont would at once commence similar preparations for the 
defense of the National Capital, took back to Governor Andrew 
no very encouraging response. When, three weeks later, the 
first indication that our State authorities had reached the point 
of action came, in an order to the captains of the companies of 
uniformed militia, directing them to ascertain how many men 
in their companies would respond to a call for troops to main- 
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tain the Constitution and the law, but ten captains responded 
in writing. They reported an aggregate of 376 men armed, 
after a fashion, partially equipped, and willing to march, if 
ordered, to the defense of Washington. The .captains of three 
or four more companies probably responded verbally. But at 
most the State had of citizen soldiers less than enough to form 
a single regiment, while to arm a levy it had, all told, 957 
muskets, most of them smooth-bores and some of them ancient 
flint-locks, and 503 Colt's pistols, described in the report of 
Quartermaster-General Davis, as "of no practical use what- 
ever!" If it be true, as Gen. W. T. Sherman has said, 
that " when the war came no people on earth were less pre- 
pared for it than those of the United States," it is also true 
that the people of no State were less prepared for it than those 
of Vermont. Yet the unreadiness of our people was not owing 
to the apathy of stupidity or fear ; it was rather the result of a 
devotion to the Union so absolute that its possessors could not 
find it in their hearts to believe that it was not shared by any 
considerable portion of their countrjrmen, and of a confident 
trust that the better impulses of the southern masses would yet 
counteract the traitorous schemes of their leaders. 

Unwilling as they were to believe in the possibility of the 
dreadful alternative of civil war, the attitude of the Vermonters 
towards treason and rebellion was at no time doubtful. It was 
a Vermont judge, sitting in the United States Circuit Court in 
New York City, who more than three months before Sumter 
was fired on, electrified the country by a memorable charge to 
the grand jury, in which he defined the seizure of Federal prop- 
erty by the southern militia as acts of treason, dnd charged 
that " any individual owing allegiance to the United States who 
shall furnish these southern traitors with arms or munitions of 
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war, vessels or means of traDsportation, or materials which will 
aid the traitors in carrying out their traitorous purposes, is 
clearl}' liable to be indicted, tried, convicted and executed as a 
traitor — for death is the penalty of treason." This was a bold 
utterance to be made in a city filled with southerners and south- 
em sympathizers, many of them engaged in supplying ships 
and arms and ammunition to the traitors — a city whose mayor 
had apologized to Senator Toombs of Georgia for the stoppage, 
by the New York police, of a shipment of arms to arm the mil- 
itia of that State ; and who had hinted a threat that in case of 
war New York would set herself up as a free city, aloof 
from allegiance to either government. It was a Vermont Sen- 
ator, who in January, 1861, introduced the first and I believe 
the only practical measure of resistance to the rebellion that 
was proposed in that Congress, in his bill authorizing the Pres- 
ident to close the ports of the seceded States, and suspending 
the United States mail service in those States. And in these 
expressions Judge Smalley and Senator Collamer but spoke the 
loyalty and purpose of the Vermonters of both political parties. 
When the actual call to arms came, you remember how Ver- 
mont rose with the great uprising of the North. We could not, 
indeed, reply to Sumter, as our forefathers replied to Lexing- 
ton, with the capture of a walled fortress. We could not send 
a regiment to maix^ with the Massachusetts Sixth through re- 
bellious Baltimore. But the proclamation of our governor, 
convening the Legislature to provide men and arms, bore even 
date with Mr. Lincoln's proclamation, and antedated by at least 
a day all similar proclamations of other governors ; and our 
first regiment was ready in time to make the first permanent 
occupation of the soil of Virginia made by the troops of the 
Union, and to take a hand in the first battle. 
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As to numbers furnished for the war, it is, I think, not put- 
ting it too strong to say that Vermont sent a greater proportion 
of her able-bodied men into the service than any other State. 
Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, at the meeting of the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac, in 1876, said proudly of his State : 
"She furnished [to the war] one in seventeen of her population 
— a ratio larger than that of the conscription of 1814, in 
France." Pennsylvania was a great, wealthy and populous 
State, full of able-bodied workmen, and having an immense 
pecuniary stake in the preservation of the Union. If our little 
community, far ftom the theatre of war and from danger of in- 
vasion, did as well as the Keystone State of the Republic, she 
did well. But, computed on the general basis of all such com- 
parisons, the credits on the books of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral of the United States, Vermont furnished for the war not 
one in seventeen, but one in ten of her population. One or two 
other States, perhaps, furnished as large a proportion ; but no 
other had so small a proportion of its citizens liable to and fit 
for military duty — with the possible exception of Massachusetts, 
whose large excess of female population must of course be taken 
into the account. No other State, however — not Massachusetts 
or Maine or New Hampshire, — had been so depleted of young, 
able and enterprising men, the very class which supplied the 
Volunteers, as was Vermont. The census of 1880 shows that 
there are more native Vermontere domiciled in other States than 
are now residing within our borders ; — and if that was not the 
case in 1860, the fact could not have come much short of it. 
Of course every State had many sons who fought in the ranks 
of the regiments of other States ; but not one, I venture to say, 
had so many as Vermont. A count of the native Vermonters 
in the Second Minnesota regiment, made on Capitol Hill, Wash- 
2 
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inglon, in July, 1861, showed that 170, or one-fifth of the aggre- 
gate of the regiment, were bom in Vermont ; yet there were 
several Western States in which native Vermonters were more 
plenty than in Minnesota. If the full statistics could be obtained 
they would probably show that as many men born in Vermont 
were included in the rolls of other States, as in our own ; while 
the muster rolls of our Vermont regiments show a very small 
sprinkling of men of other nativities. The bone and sinew, life, 
energy, intelligence, of our commonwealth, was under arms or 
engaged in the support of the troops in the field. No other 
community, it is safe to say, so nearly approached unanimity in 
loyal sentiment. No man occupying any o£Qc]4l or representa- 
tive position in our State gave any aid or sympathy to the re- 
bellion. The list of northern traitors consigned to Forts Warren 
and La Fayette contains the name of no Vermonter. The num- 
ber of our citizens who by word or thought opposed the war, 
was the merest ftuction. 

Our people gave of their means as fVeely as of their men. A 
frugal folk, unused to large expenditures for anything, Ver- 
mont's first appropriation for war purposes was a million 
dollars. And the New York World said of it, without contra- 
diction from any quarter, ''Many have done nobly, but none, 
resources considered, have equalled this." Our outlay of 
money for the recruiting, equipment and pay of troops was 
nine millions. This on a grand list of $970,690 (in 1861), 
representing a total valuation of a little over eighty five millions 
of property and money, for taxation. The towns of Vermont, 
in their municipal capacity, expended for war purposes over 
five millions. That sum is the portion of our war expenses 
that was paid without thought or hope of repayment. I have 
not the means of comparison of this outlay with that of many 
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other States, but if Vermont paid as fi^eel}* as the noble Old 
Bay State it will be admitted that she did well. The cities 
and towns of Massachusetts paid for war expenses $13,010,867, 
being $10.74 for each inhabitant. The towns of Vermont ex- 
pended $5,215,787, being $16.55 for each inhabitant. The 
property of Vermont, as valued for taxation, was, in 1861, 
$85,834,209. The taxable valuation of Massachusetts for the 
same year was $876,602,264. After all allowances are made 
for differences in valuations, Massachusetts had at least eight 
times as much taxable property as Vermont. The war outlay 
of the State and towns of Massachusetts aggr^ated forty-two 
millions. The corresponding outlay of the State and towns of 
Vermont aggregated nine millions. Massachusetts paid in round 
numbers five dollars on every hundred of her property, real and 
personal. Vermont paid ten dollars and a half on every 
hundred. 

The Vermont troops cost the government less than the 
average of the army and probably less than those of any other 
State. This was because Vermont early adopted the method 
of strengthening her regiments in the field by additions of fi*esh 
recruits, instead of organizing additional regiments, and kept 
it up more largely, I think, than any other State. The average 
final aggregate of the Vermont regiments was upwards of 1800. 
The similar a^regate of the Massachusetts and New Jersey 
regiments was about 1500 ; of the Iowa regiments 1400 ; of the 
Ohio regiments 1300. The proportion of commissioned ofiScers 
to the rank and file in the Vermont regiments was thus less 
than the average ; and as the pay of the lowest commissioned 
oflttcer was equal to the pay of eight privates, the average cost 
of our regiments to the government was proportionately re- 
duced. 
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But if the troops of Vermont were cheaper to the Grovem- 
ment than the average, was the service they rendered less val- 
uable than the average — less effective, less costly of life and 
limb ? Let us look at this. The limits of this occasion will not 
permit anything like a full review of the services rendered by the 
Vermont troops. Suppose we select the twelve most prominent 
campaigns and battles of the war — and see what the Vermonters 
had to do in them. We may take the first battle because it was 
the first ; Bull Run, because, as Mr. William Swinton says, it 
showed that the war was to be a war and not a sixty days' riot ; 
Shiloh as the defeat of the first formidable aggi*essive campaign 
of the Confederate Armies in the West ; the Peninsular Cam- 
paign of 1862, memorable for rebel successes ; Gettysburg, as 
the defeat of the greatest rebel invasion of the East ; Vicks- 
burg, because it opened Mississippi to the Union ; the Wilder- 
ness, which inaugurated the '' hammering out" of the Confed- 
eracy ; Cedar Creek, as the most romantic battle of the war ; 
Atlanta and the march to the sea, which showed that the Con- 
federacy was only a shell ; Nashville, which annihilated the re- 
bellion at the West ; and the capture of Petersburg, which was 
the capture of Richmond and the collapse of the Confederacy. 
In three of these great critical campaigns the Vermont troops 
had no share. We had no regiment at Shiloh or in the Army 
of the Cumberland or under Sherman. But it is certainly no- 
ticeable that in three-fourths of them, the troops of a little State 
whose quota formed but an eightieth part of the grand Union 
aggregate, should have been engaged and should have rendered 
important service. 

Let us consider this somewhat in detail. The first actual 
collision of the war, — for Sumter was the bloodless battering 
down of an almost silent fortress, and the aflTair at Philippi, 
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West Virginia, was an unresisted loiitof a rebel battalion — was 
at Big Bethel. It is known as the first " battle" of the war, 
and in its consequences, of encouragement of the South, was 
really an important battle. Planned in ignorance and folly, in- 
tended to be the surprise of an outpost where there was no 
outpost, and the capture of formidable works, which Gen. But- 
ler and Major Winthrop, the authors of the plan, supposed to 
be on the South instead of the North side of Back River, it is a 
comfort to remember that no Vermonter was in any way res- 
ponsible for the scheme. Gen. Phelps disapproved of the ex- 
pedition as planned, and Col. Washburn counselled a return 
after the night collision of Union regiments. When the en- 
closed earth- work and rifle pits of Big Bethel — manned by 1,500 
men and seven pieces of artillery — were reached, it was of course 
found that Colonels Magruder and Hill of the Confederate army 
had not been trained at West Point to put their main works be- 
fore instead of behind the natural defences. The attack on 
them as conducted by Gen. Pierce, consisted chiefly in march- 
ing regiments to and fro on his side of the creek and under 
cover of the woods. The only actual assault by the Union in- 
fantry was made by a battalion of Vermont and Massachusetts 
troops, commanded by a Vermonter. Col. Washburn's was the 
only command that crossed the creek or inflicted any damage on 
the enemy. It was an inglorious affair, but noteworthy because it 
exhibited at the outset the mettle of our Vermont soldiers ; and 
the declaration of an eye-witness from another State will not be 
gainsaid : that " if the other troops had done their duty as well 
and gone as far as those of Massachusetts and Vermont, Big 
Bethel would not have headed a long list of Federal reverses." 
At Bull Run the Second Vermont regiment was not put in 
till the day was already lost. Its officers found no organized 
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body of Union troops in sight, outside of their own brigade, 
when they went into action. The regiment rendered very im- 
portant service in checking pursuit, while our army was with- 
drawn across Bull Run. The Richmond papers particularized 
the Vermont r^ment as one whose fire inflicted heavy loss on 
their side ; and the remark of Col. O. O. Howard, their brigade 
commander, in a subsequent address to the regiment, was a 
fair epitome of their conduct: '^Cool and steady as regu- 
lar troops," said he, "you stood on the brow of that hill 
and fired your thirty-six rounds, and retired only at the 
command of your Colonel." Our Vermont Second appeared 
to no disadvantage as compared with any raiment that crossed 
Bull Run on that disastrous day ; and it is worth remembering 
that the brigade of McDowell's army, which, t^ng coolness 
and stem determination f^om their commander, moved last along 
the Centreville ridge and covered the retreat of our army, was 
commanded by a gallant son of Vermont, Col. Israel B. Rich- 
ardson. 

The universal mortification at the want of results from Gen. 
McClellan's splendid preparations in the Peninsular campaign 
of 1862, is somewhat alleviated for Vermonters, by the fact 
that the only movement below Yorktown that could be called 
'* rapid and vigorous," — which are the acUectives applied to it 
by G^n. Magruder, of the Confederate army — was the assault 
on the enemy's works at Lee's Mills by a battalion of Vermont 
troops. Had they been supported by Gen. McClellan, instead 
of withdrawn, the thin line along which a few thousand Confed- 
erates so long held back three times their number would have 
been pierced, and the whole history of the campaign probably 
changed. "Regret that the movement was not pushed," says 
Gen. Webb, the latest historian of the Peninsular campaign. 
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" is enhanced by Gen. Smith's reflection, that among the four 
companies of the third Vermont, who first crossed Warwick 
Creek, there were more individual acts of heroism performed, 
than he ever before read of, in a great battle." If more com- 
plimentary mention is made of any regiment in that campaign, 
I have failed to find it. So at Williamsburgh and in the battles 
of the Seven Days' Retreat, the regiments of the old Vermont 
brigade showed themselves eager in advance, and oixierly, 
though sullen and quick to turn, in retreat. 

In the first expedition against Vicksburg, our Seventh regi- 
ment, though not engaged in any pitched battle, for in fact 
there was none, sustained an amount of sufiTering and loss f^om 
hardship and exposure in the swamps and in the digging of 
Gen. Butler's cut-off canal, such as no regiment endured in 
battle. The well were not enough to care for the sick and 
bury the dead, and a regiment over eight hundred strong was 
reduced to one hundred effective men. 

No detailed history of the second Vicksburg campaign can 
omit the siege of Port Hudson, which was in effect an outpost 
of Vicksburg, or ought to omit mention of the brilliant service 
of the Eighth Vermont. It requires a stem and genuine qual- 
ity of courage to advance where brave men have fallen back, 
and to restore a failing and desperate assault. This was twice 
the duty of our Eighth regiment at Port Hudson. In Gen. 
Banks' first attempt to carry the enemy's works the brigade of 
Col. Stephen Thomas formed the third line of the assaulting 
force, and the Eighth Vermont had the right, and led the 
advance of that brigade. The sturdy resistance met by the 
first two lines in front of the outer defences of Port Hudson, 
had brought them to a stand, when Thomas's brigade was 
ordered forward. Passing through the broken lines of battle 
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before them, the Eighth and the other regiments of the brigade 
moved steadily upon the Confederate outworks, drove the 
enemy from them, pursued them through ravines and fallen 
timber, killing many and capturing more, and did not stop till 
they had driven the remainder into their main fortifications. 
At the second assault, two weeks later, the Eighth led the 
storming column, which was preceded by a line of skirmishers, 
a regiment with hand grenades, and iw regiment carrying cotton 
bags to fill the hostile trenches. The grenadiers and cotton- 
baggers found the fire too hot for them to face. Stepping 
through their broken files and over the bodies of those who 
were hugging the ground for shelter, the Eighth made a gallant, 
though hopeless, dash at the Confederate parapets. Eighty 
men, among them Adjutant Spaulding, fell in five minutes, but 
followed by the brave troops of the brigade, the regiment 
pressed straight on till a few men touched the opposing breast- 
works, still crowned by a line of fire. To do more was a 
simple impossibility ; but the Eighth held a position close to 
the Confederate works all that day. The brigade commander, 
Col. Smith of the 114th New York, fell mortally wounded 
while rallying his command, with the assistance of Major Bars- 
tow of the Eighth Vermont, who was acting as his Assistant 
Adjutant General. The Eighth lost one hundred and forty 
men in killed and wounded, or nearly a third of its number, in 
those charges, but gained a reputation for bravery which it 
never lost 

The battle-maps of Gettysburg, prepared by the War De- 
partment — the most careful and elaborate maps ever made of 
any great battle — have ended disputes as to the more important 
movements and locations of that battle. These show, upon the 
flank of Picket's column, and farther to the fh)nt than any 
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other Union force, a Vermont brigade. Southern and Northern 
historian8 alike have made it plain that if an}^ one movement 
on the Union side can be called the decisive movement of the 
decisive daj', and so the turning point of the battle and so of 
the war, it was the charge of Stannard's brigade. For the honor 
of originating a movement so brilliant and so famous, it is sur- 
prising that there have not been more claimants. But the 
credit of the order will fwever remain due to the brain, nerve 
and intuition of a Vermont brigadier. That it was executed 
under heavy fire, with the promptness and precision of battal- 
ion drill, was the declaration of Stannard's report; — and that, 
too, stands undisputed. 

I pass on to The Wilderness — perhaps the least understood 
and most insufficiently described of the battles of the army of 
the Potomac. The curtain of tangled forest which protected 
the right of Gen. Lee's army south of the Rapidan, and which 
still shrouds the slopes and ravines of that bloody field, has 
seemed to envelope the battle in mystery, and description 
of many of its details has been and will always be impossible. 
The title of this battle to prominence, however, is sufficiently 
clear. It was the first battle fought by Gen. Grant after he 
took the chief command of the Union armies and the first in 
which he had to meet the ablest general of the Confederacy. 
On it rested the hope of the Summer campaign, and largely 
Grant's reputation as a general. His problem was to take 
through a wilderness covered with dwarf evergreens and scrub 
oak and an undergrowth of bristling shrubs, threaded by nar- 
row roads with which his antagonist was far more familiar than 
himself, an army, covering nearly a hundred miles of highwa}^ 
with its 110,000 men and 4000 army wagons. Grant knew 
that one day was his, while as yet his movement was unfolding 
3 
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to his opponent. The next day he must expect to fight, for he 
hfid an antagonist on whose want of insight or of promptness in 
action it would not do to count. Gren. Lee's plan was a simple 
one, and had probably been long formed in view of the contin- 
gency. It was to strike our army on the flank, cut it in two, 
roll up its halves, divided and unable to support each other, and 
to drive what he did not destroy back across the Rapidan, as 
he had driven Hooker a year before. The roads in such a re- 
gion more than ever determined all military movements. In 
general terms Grant must move by the roads running from 
North to South, and Lee must strike him by the cross roads 
i-unning from West to East. On the 4th of May, 1864, Grant 
plunged into the Wilderness. His army marched unmolested 
for one day. On the second day of its march, the " Brock 
Road," so called, in the centre of the Wilderness, a North and 
South road, was the key of the region. It is so called by Gen. 
Badeau — who was on Grant's staff, and high in his confidence, 
and who wrote with the reports and plans and suggestions of 
Grant before him, so that his account of this campaign may be 
almost considered Gen. Grant's account of it, — by Swinton, and 
by other critical historians of the war. 

The key point of the Brock Road was the point of intersection 
of the Orange Plank Road, over which Lee sent the corps which 
was to strike the outstretched column of his enemy. To this 
point early on the morning of the 5th, Gen. Meade, (through 
whom all of Grant's orders were issued), sent a division, with 
orders to secure that point and hold it at all hazards. The 
force thus sent, we may be sure was selected with care. It was 
not a division of the Second Corps, which corps was to occupy 
the Brock Road, but a part of another corps. It was the divis- 
ion of the army, which in the opinion of its commanders, would 
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be surest to reach the key-point in time, and to hold it against 
all comers. It was the Second Division of the Sixth Corps, 
commanded by Gen. G. W. G^tty, one of the bravest, ablest 
and most modest of the general officers of the army,— or rather 
it was three brigades of Getty's Division. One of these was 
the old Vermont brigade. It was the largest of the three, out- 
numbering each of the othei*s by about 800 men, and was as- 
suredly not second to either or to any brigade of that splendid 
fighting division, in marching, fighting or staying qualities. 
The brigade commander was Gen. Lewis A. Grant, and the 
regimental commanders were Colonel Newton Stone of the 2d ; 
Colonel T. O. Seaver of the 3d ; Colonel Geo. P. Foster of the 
4th ; Lieut. Colonel J. R. Lewis of the 5th, and Colonel E. L. 
Barney of the 6th. 

Gen. Badeau tells us how the trust imposed in Getty and 
his division was repaid. " Getty," he says, *' with a single 
division first [that is before the corps which Lee had sent to 
seize the point] reached the critical point and held it after- 
wards for hours in the presence of double his own force, 
although Lee In person commanded in front. And when 
Hancock with the Second corps arrived, it was the National 
troops and not the rebels who made the first assault." *' Held" 
here means held by the most stubborn and bloody fighting. 
The troops in turn attacked and repulsed by Getty's division 
were two divisions of Hill's corps, viz. : Heth's division num- 
bering 8,000, and Wilcox's numbering 9,000 effective men. 
Getty's division numbered 7,000. Gen. Lee in his report of 
the battle, says of the fight on the Plank road : ^'The enemy 
concentrated upon Gen. Hill, who with Heth's and Wilcox's 
divisions successftilly resisted the repeated and most desperate 
assaults." Gen. Lee was not given to the use of strong adjec- 
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tives in his reports, and when he calls the fighting ** most 
desperate," we may be sure it was so. There was, however, 
no great '* concentration" upon Hill's corps. The force which 
attacked him was simply Getty's three brigades. The impor- 
tance of tliis service is thus estimated by Swinton: *'This 
junction of roads was a strategic point of the first importance, 
and if Hill should be able to seize it he would interpose effectu- 
ally between the two Union columns [the 5th and 2d corps 
of our army]. Discovering this danger. Gen. Meade early in 
the day directed a division of the Sixth corps under Gen. 
Getty, to hold stoutly the position until Hancock's junction 
could be effected. While the latter was still far off, Getty had 
begun to feel the pressure of the enemy, and hour by hour it 
grew more heavy on him. But he held his post immovably, 
till towards three o'clock in the afternoon, the welcome cheer 
of Hancock's approaching troops was heard." 

But before Hancock arrived Getty had struck Hill with the 
vigor which Gen. Lee characterized as '*most desperate." 
Gettj' moved against an enemy already moving to attack him. 
The struggle partook of the peculiar characteristics of the battle 
of the Wilderness, — unseen movements of troops, terrific volleys 
of musketry bursting at close range f^om the thickets ; charges 
through woods so dense that a field ofliicer could scarce see more 
than the line of a company ; sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances of bodies of troops through the smoke and jungle ; regi- 
mfents on each side hugging the gi'ound for shelter, not daring 
to rise for either advance or retreat, yet keeping up incessant 
fusillades ; an almost Indian warfare in the forest. Hill had two 
men to Getty's one, but he secured no advantage, and when 
night compelled a cessation of the struggle our men still held 
the Brock Road. The desperate braver}- and dogged resistance 
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of Getty's division saved the army of the Potoraac from tremen- 
dous disaster ; and the tables of casualties show what share the 
Vermont brigade had in the work. A thousand Vermonters fell 
that afternoon, and lay either stark in death or till brought in 
by the searching parties which were seeking the wounded all 
night at peril of their lives, for the enem}^ fired at every light or 
noise. There was little rest and less sleep for our veterans that 
May night, and at daylight the fighting was renewed. 

Longstreet had been marching all night to the support of 
Hill, and the Ninth corps to the aid of Warren and the Fifth 
corps ; and Grant and Lee had each decided to attack at day- 
light. 

Lee's main eftbrt was still to secure the approach by the 
Orange Plank road, to the Brock Road. At first the advantage 
was on our side. Hancock had placed two divisions of his own 
corps, the 2d, in front of Getty's division, and attacked at 5 
o'clock with great vigor, while Wadsworth's division of the 
Fifth corps assaulted Hill's right. His lines gave way at once, 
and he was driven back a mile or more, till Lee's headquarters 
were in sight. At this juncture Longstreet arrived, in force 
sufficient not onl}' to check Hancock's advance, but to attack 
in turn, and with superior numbers. Under his vehement attack 
the divisions in front of Getty gave way and were forced back 
over all the ground they had gained. Back rolled the tide of 
battle till it struck the line in which stood the Vermont 
brigade. It was the last line left to guard the junction 
of the roads, and there was no reserve. The situation 
was critical in the extreme, for there was still a wide 
gap on Hancock's left between the 2d and 5th corps, which 
Bumside. with the 9th corps had been expected to fill, but 
he had not yet arrived. The fate of the day and of the 
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army again depended on the steadiness of Getty's veterans. 
Wheaton's brigade liad suffered seriously the day before, and 
our Vermont brigade had lost a man out of every three in the 
ranks, and many of its best officers. Of the regimental com- 
manders of the-da}' before but one was left. Col. Stone of the 
2d had been killed, and Lt.-Col. S. E. Pingree took his com- 
mand. Col. Foster of the 4th had been seriously wounded, 
and Major Pratt succeeded him. Lt-Col. Lewis of the 5th 
had lost an arm and Major Dudley took his place. Col. 
Barney of the 6th was shot through the head with a mortal 
wound, and Lt.-Col. Hale assumed command of the regiment. 
Eleven captains and nine lieutenants had been killed, and 
thirty commissioned officers of companies wounded. But the 
survivors faced the new emergency with as grim determination 
as ever. Behind a low breastwork of old logs, thrown up by the 
enemy the day before, they awaited Longstreet*s attack. He 
expected no more serious opposition than he had thus far met 
that day. "We thought," he said in conversation subse- 
quently with Mr. Swinton, " that we had a second Bull Run on 
you." He never was more mistaken. Again and again his 
lines advanced to the attack and as often went back in disorder. 
Longstreet fell (by a volley from his own side,) and Gren. Lee 
assumed direction of the assault in person. But it was all of 
no use. His repulse was always complete in front of the 
Vermont brigade. On their right Wadsworth's division was 
driven back, leaving the body of their brave commander in the 
hands of the enemy. On their left line after line gave way. 
Facing now to the front and now to the flank, they held their 
position for three hours, till the enemy had pushed quite 
around their left flank to their rear, when amid almost 
universal disorder all around them, they moved back to 
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their old stand in front of the Brock road, and from this, 
though once more attacked, they were not dislodged. It 
had fallen to them twice to hold the key of the region, 
and they held it to the end. The two other brigades of 
Getty's division were permitted that night to return to 
the Sixth corps ; but Gen. Hancock declared that he could 
not spare the Vermont brigade, and it stayed and held its 
position on the plank road through the third da}', and until 
Lee withdrew his army and Grant resumed his forward march. 
The value of the service rendered by Getty's division on those 
two terrible days can hardly be exaggerated, and the list of 
killed and wounded shows on what part of his command fell the 
heaviest burden of the fighting. The killed and wounded of the 
first Vermont brigade numbered 1,232, very equally divided 
among the five regiments. It was one of thirty-one in- 
fantry brigades actively engaged in the battle of the Wilderness. 
Its casualties were one-eleventh of the entire casualties of 
Grant's army, in the battle. There were no captures of any 
considerable number from its ranks. The number reported 
missing were but a small fraction, and a portion of them, it is 
known, belonged in the list of killed and wounded. It was a 
frightful proportion of loss by deaths and wounds, — the loss of 
every other man in the brigade. But those lives were dearly 
sold. Our boys went into the first day's fight with fifty rounds 
of ammunition in their boxes and pockets, and expended them 
all the first day. They were supplied afVesh for the second. 
They were cool and fired low. As they fought some of the 
time behind breastworks, the front of which they piled with 
Confederate dead, it would be fair to presume that thej' inflicted 
hea\ier loss than they suffered. But though Gen. Lee 
never made any report of his losses in that battle, this is not 
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left altogether to surmise. The field return of the army of 
Northern Virginia for the 20th of April, 1864 — two weeks be- 
fore the battle — is on file at Washington. On that date Gen. 
Hill reported, for his corps, 20,644 enlisted men, present for 
duty. On the 8th of May, the day after the battle of the Wil- 
derness, Gen. Jubal Early took command of Hill's corps, and 
Early says, in his memoir, that it then numbered 13,000 mus- 
kets. If this was so, the Confederate corps which received the 
chief attention of Getty's division, lost over 7,000 men in that 
battle — or a full third of its number ; and as Gen. Longstreet 
has admitted that the repulse of his corps waa also lai^ely the 
work of Getty's division, a heavy addition of Confederate casu- 
alties must stand credited to that noble division. Of that divis- 
ion the Vermont brigade has been rightly called the back bone, 
and Gen. Getty was wont ever after to speak of the Vermont 
troops as steadiest of the steady, and brave as the bravest, and 
as having no superiors as fighters, among any troops of any 
country. 

Our First brigade was not the onl}' Vermont oi^anization 
that rendered good service in the Wilderness. The 10th Ver- 
mont regiment was in the 3d division of the Sixth corps. The 
17th Vermont and the 3d Vermont Battery were attached to 
the Ninth corps. The First Vermont Cavalry were there under 
Sheridan, and three Vermont companies of sharpshooters were 
with the Second corps. All of these, but the battery, were 
actively engaged ; but my limits will permit no fuller mention 
of their share of the battle. 

The oft told story of Cedar Creek need not be here retold. 
It was one man's victory, more than any other of the war ; but 
even Sheridan might not have been able to pluck victor}* from 
the jaws of defeat, without some rall3ing point — some solid 
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nub of resistance, round which his army could be reassembled. 
He found such a nub when he found Getty's division holding a 
firm front to the enemy while all other portions of the army 
were in full retreat. He tells us this himself. His report of 
the battle says that the only infantry he found opposing the 
enemy when he reached the front, was Getty's division, and 
that it was on Gettj'^s line he reformed his armj- for the grand 
advance. Gretty's report says his division had held that posi- 
tion " unsupported for over an hour after all other troops had 
left the field." When Sheridan rode up to the line of the old 
brigade he first found things '' all nght," and they remained 
right till the First Vermont Cavalry closed the day, in the dusk 
of the evening, by the greatest capture of rebel artillery ever 
made by a single regiment in a field battle. It may not be 
possible to substantiate this proud claim by statistical proof, 
for no catalogue of such captures, so far as I am aware, exists : 
but no Vermonter has ever heard it successfully disputed. 
The captures made by the Fifth New York Cavalry, who 
accompanied the First Vermont in that charge, which scooped 
in three miles of Confederate guns and wagons, stood next to 
those of the Vermont troopers ; but were short of those made by 
our boys, both in the numbers of Rebel guns captured and of 
Union guns recaptured. 

Of course all understand that the twenty-three confederate field 
pieces taken by the First Vermont Cavalry were not starmed 
in battery. Our cavalry but gathered in the fruits of the gen- 
eral rout of Early's army ; but the First Vermont Cavalry was 
one of the two regiments selected for this crowning piece of 
work. It had done its share of the day's fighting. It was 
part of the cavalry force which assisted Gen. Wright and the 
Sixth Corps in holding Early back, and was fighting when 

4 
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Sheridan reached the front. It led the last charge through 
masses of Confederate infantry. It took and kept and brought 
in the guns with their caissons and wagons and a lively sprink- 
ling of rebel brigadiers and colonels ; and it turned them over 
and took a receipt for them, which is the most eloquent piece of 
paper held by anj- regiment that took part in the war. 

We come now to the closing struggle in front of Petersburgh. 
Sheridan, at Five Forks, on the first of April, *65, (when the 
First Vermont Cavalry was again engaged and captured many 
prisoners,) had cut off and driven westward the right of Lee's 
army. The final grand assault on the fortifications of Peters- 
burgh was ordered for the next morning. It was to be made 
by Gen. Wright with the Sixth Corps, in the centre, the Ninth 
Corps under Gen. Parke, and Gen. Ord's Corps from the arm}^ 
of the James. Gen. Wright had told Gen. Grant that he was 
confident he could go through the lines in front of him, and had 
promised to '' make the fur fly " when he got the order. He 
had some reasons for his confidence. Several days pi-evious to 
the assault Gen. L. A. Grant had discovered on the left and 
front of his position an opening in the Confederate line of 
works. This was at the bottom of a ravine, the sides of which 
had been covered with a thick growth of timber. The enemy 
had been cutting these woods near their front for firewood, and 
had thus disclosed the fact that their breastwork and abattis 
did not connect at the bottom of the ravine. The gap was one 
or two rods wide, and to the right of it was another small open- 
ing, made for the teams which had come out for wood. Gen. 
Grant called Gen. Getty's attention to this. Getty notified 
Gen. Wilght, and Wright consulted Meade, and the four gen- 
erals went down together to examine the spot, and selected it 
as the point of attack for an " entering wedge." During the 
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night of the let of April, the Sixth Corps was formed in eche- 
lon, opposite this point, for the assault. At daybreak a sig- 
nal gun was fired, by the Third Vermont Battery, from Fort 
Fisher, and the wedge went in. It was led by the Old Vermont 
Brigade, closed in mass by battalion. The Fifth Vermont was 
the point of the wedge, and Capt. Gould of that regiment, was 
the first man inside the hostile breastworks, and received a 
bayonet wound in the mouth as he sprang over them. The 
Vermont Brigade took the batteries on each side of the ravine, 
brushed the enemy right and left, and made a broad opening 
for the troops that followed. The Sixth Corps, says S^winton, 
swept *' the line of works to its left like a whirlwind, and in 
less than an hour its advance had struck and torn up the South- 
side Railroad, the long coveted line of Confederate supply." 
The Vermont Brigade, as we have seen, supplied a good part of 
the momentum of this whirlwind, and though the honor of the 
first entrance through the fortifications has been claimed by troops 
that passed, hours after, through the opening made b}* the 
Sixth Corps, I believe that it belongs to and will stay with our 
Veimont Brigade. Our regiments followed up their advantage 
with splendid enei^y. They stormed redans, took batteries 
and turned them on the enemy ; wherever they fought the}' led 
instead of followed ; and at nightfall the left of the brigade was at 
the Appomattox River, and its headquarters were at the Turnbull 
House, which had been Lee's headquarters all winter, and it is 
said were occupied by him the night before. 

Other Vermont regiments gained distinction on that day. 
The Tenth Vermont was with the Third division of the Sixth 
Corps, and its colors were the first planted by that division in 
the enemy's works. The Seventeenth Vermont attacked with 
the Ninth corps, and had a share in the capture of Fort Ma- 
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hone. The Third battery silenced the guns of Battery Owen 
before it was taken by the Twenty-fourth Corps. But it cannot 
be doubted that of all the blows under which the defences of 
Richmond crumbled, the decisive one was that given by thfe 
Sixth Corps. It was called, indeed, by Gren. Meade in his 
report, '*the decisive movement of the campaign." Next 
morning all that was left of Lee's army was in full retreat, and 
close to the head of the blue column which bore the stars and 
stripes through the blazing streets of Richmond to the Confed- 
erate Capitol, was a Vermont regiment — our Ninth, of Weitzel's 
command. Our Vermont regiments joined in the purauit of 
Lee, fought him at Sailors' Creek, helped bring him to bay at 
Appomattox, and the First Vermont Cavalry was actually in 
motion for a charge upon his rear, when word came of his 
surrender. Four days after, on the 13th of April, the Seventh 
Vermont was engaged with Confederate cavalry at Whistler, 
near Mobile, in a skiimish which is called by Gen. Richard 
Taylor, the Confederate historian, the last engagement of the 
war. So the Vermont troops fought from first to last. 

If I were attempting an epitome of the services of our Ver- 
mont soldiers, of course I could not omit mention of the 
splendid charge on Marye's Heights, still the admiration of all 
who beheld it, or the holding of the skirmish line, two miles 
long, at Funkstown, against repeated attacks of a rebel line of 
battle, or the fearful fighting of our men in the bloody ''Angle" 
at Spottsylvania, or many other lustrous achievements of the 
Vermont boys in blue. But I have been merely running over 
the prominent battles named and noting the speciall}' promi- 
nent pieces of service of the VeiTuonters in them. It must 
certainly be considered remarkable that in so many of them 
the troops of one of the smallest States — a State whose entire 
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quota was but one-eightieth of the aggregate of the Union 
armies — should have taken a distinguished part ; that in so 
many crises of the war the result should have rested on their 
valor, steadfastness and skill ; and that in none of these did 
they fail. 

The cost of one of these battles to our State, in life and 
blood, has been mentioned. The aggregate of such sacrifice is 
equally worthy of note. A report of the Provost Marshal 
General made after the close of the war, gives a table of the 
deaths in action, or from wounds received in action, of the 
troops of the various States. Entire accuracy is not claimed for 
this table ; but the causes of error were common to the States, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the percentages afford an 
approximately accurate basis of comparison. The significance 
of such a table as indicating the fighting character of the troops 
will not be questioned by any soldier. The greatest losses will, 
as a general rule, be found among the troops which are oftenest 
put in places of danger, the troops that fight when others fly, 
and that do not know when they are beaten. In this table 
the States of Kansas and Vermont lai^ely exceed all others 
in the proportion of soldiers killed and mortally wounded. This 
ratio in the Kansas troops exceeds the average of the troops of 
the Union by 25.91 in each thousand. The ratio of Veimont 
exceeds the average by 23.12 in each thousand. Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire come next ; but each lost ten men less 
than Vermont in every thousand. All other States had still 
lower proportions. Vermonters are content to share the honor 
of giving life and blood most freely to the Union, with Kansas, 
a State whose regiments were ftill of sons of Vermont. 

It is not surprising that a part so truly brilliant as that of our 
Green Mountain State should sometimes have been exaggerated. 
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We may not assert, though it has often been asserted, that no 
Vermont flag ever fell into the hands of the enera}*. The State 
flag of the Ninth Vermont, supposed to have been destroj'ed at 
Harper's Ferry, but found at Richmond among the captured 
Union colors and now preserved in this State House, disproves 
the statement. But it was not yielded to hostile hands in bat- 
tle, and fqr its surrender, with the other colors of the garrison 
of Harper's Ferry, no Vermont soldier was in the least respon- 
sible. We cannot claim, as has been claimed, that Vermont 
had fewer deseiters than any other State. At least the tables 
of the Provost Marshal General do not support that claim, 
though they do show that Vermont was less disgraced by deser- 
tions than any other New England State, and that she had a 
much smaller ratio of deserters than the general ratio of the 
army. It may not be well to claim, as has been claimed, that 
Vermont paid her soldiers better than any other State. As to 
regular State pay, doubtless this is true ; but other States paid 
largely in aid to families of soldiers and enormously in bounties ; 
and which paid most is not yet determined. 

But we can claim, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that the people of Vermont were more nearly unanimous in the 
support of the War for the Union than the people of any other 
State. We can claim that in proportion to her taxable wealth, 
Vermont paid more for the support of the government than the 
wealthiest State and more than most of the States. We can 
say that in proportion to population Vermont had more sons 
in the army of the Union and fewer in the Rebel army than 
any other State. We can say that our State was one of three, 
Massachusetts and New York being the others, whose troops 
fought from Big Bethel to Appomattox. We can claim that in 
proportion to numbers, Vermont gave more lives to the Union 
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than an3' other State, save one. We can sa}' that no Vermont 
regiment ever lost a flag in action. We can say that the sol- 
diers of Vermont had at least as much to do in the accomplish- 
ment of the grand result, as any equal number. We can say 
that their service was as intelligent as it was effective. We 
can say that our citizens made less out of the government than 
others; and that no man can point to any colossal fortune 
in this State acquired by army contracts. If these things can 
be said, without desire to lower by a hair's breadth the credit 
due to any other community or to take a single laurel from 
the chaplets of our brothers in the Union Army, why should 
they not be said, and set down for the instruction of posterity ? 
My fViends, brute courage is not a very admirable quality. 
Military glory, surely, is not the highest glory. If the war 
record of our State illustrates no higher quality, and shines 
with no brighter lustre than these, let us say nothing about it. 
It is because this service was patriotic service, that it is worth 
coomiemorating. True patriotism is a noble virtue, for at its 
root is the ennobling principle of self sacrifice^ honored and 
praiseworthy on Earth and in Heaven. That we may commend 
this principle to those who follow us : that our children, in time 
of need, may exhibit in lofty exercise, as did our forefathers, 
the virtue wfiich Webster defines as *'^ the passion which aims 
to serve one's country," — the passion which in the words of the 
Latin poet makes it '' sweet and honorable to die for country," 
— for this we do well to meet and to fight over the battles and 
chronicle the sufferings of the soldiers of the Union. 
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COBBESPONDENOE. 



DsTBorr, Januaiy 19, 1861. 
To THB Bet. Geo. Dutvield, 

Deab Snt: 

Havbg listened with pleasure 
to yonr discourse, prepared and d|liTered on the National Fast 
Day, and being of the opinion that many of the hcta and sug- 
gestions therem contamed, and much of the counsel affected by 
it might proTC of sendee, if more generally circolated throng 
the community, we beg leave to ask of yoa a copy of the same 
for publication. 

Those of the undersigned, who likewi#9 enjoyed the priyil^ 
of listening to your Thanksgiving Sermon in November last, 
would be pleased to have a copj of that also, in order that the 
two might be jointly published. 

We remain, with much req>eot. 

Your obedient servants, 
H. H. Wells, D. Cooper, 

Hbhbt a. Morrow, J. W. Tillman, 
GEa W. HorrMAN, J. A. Farrell, 
N. Miner Pratt, J. S. Farrand, 

C. N. Ganson, a. Enioht, 

C. H. Buhl, • W. S. Penkeld, 

J. W. Baglet, Morse Stuart, 

0. M. Davison, 0. Van Husan, 

F. J. DouoALL, GEa S. Frost. 



Detroit, January 26, 1861. 
To H. H. Wells, Henrt A. Morrow, 

Geo. W. Hovpman, J. W. Tillman, and others: 

Gentlemen: 

In the hope yon inspire, that the discourses of 
whidi you request copies, *< might prove of service, if more gen- 
erally circulated through the community," it gives me pleasure 
to comply with your request. 

Widi much req>ect and Christian regard, 

I remain, yours, truly, 

Geo. Duttieli). 
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THAMSGIVmG DISCOURSE. 



JEBE. 18: 7» 8. **At what instant I shall speak ocmoeming a 
nation and oonoeming a kingdom, to pluok up. and to poll down, and 
to destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have pronoonoed, torn 
from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do imto 
them." 



Our annual day of Thanksgiving meets us under 
circumstances so strongly marked, and of such strik- 
ing contrast, as to bid us "rejoice with fear and 
trembling." Seldom has there been a year so 
crowned with the goodness of the Lord, in many re- 
spects, as the past. "His paths have dropped fat- 
ness," and "the little hills have rejoiced on every 
side." Abundant, exuberant crops have poured plenty 
into the lap of the husbandman; the fruits of the 
earth have been reaped and gathered, and stored in 
richest profusion; commerce and trade had recovered 
from the embarrassments and distrust, for a year or 
two previous, so prevalent and perplexing; no pesti- 
lence has invaded our cities, nor disease of mortal 
malignity prostrated any wide extent of our country; 
nor epidemic any limited district. The seasons have 
been marked with health, and unusually exempt from 
extreme degrees of heat or cold, or sudden and vio- 
lent fluctuations. Tempests and tornadoes, floods and 
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les, have accomplished less than ordinary destruc- 
The ravages of death have been more than 
narily restrained. The mortality of our city has 
1 much less than usual, and no conflagration, or 
mity of a public nature, has filled our habitations 
1 sorrow. Although sad and painful calamities 
e here and there occurred, and we have been 
ed, as a congregation, to mourn with parents 
)se hearts were broken by the untimely loss of a 
>ved and promising son; yet much fewer than in 
^ious years, have been the visits required from 
to the city of the dead. And although here and 
•e, in the southern portions of eur land, the show- 
of heaven have been withheld, the verdant field 
led into a dry and barren waste, and the hideous 
jtre of famine reared her frightful form in some 
>ur distant borders, yet has there been more than 
udance to meet the deficiency of provender and 
idsions thus caused, and a prompt exercise of gen- 
is liberality, to prevent and mitigate the threat- 
i suflfering. "The pastures have been clothed 
ii flocks, the valleys, also, have been covered over 
li corn," and the shout of joy, and the song of 
se, have ascended from nearly every corner of our 
I. 

Amid these tokens of unmerited goodness, how- 
r, are to be seen indications of a fearful and por- 
;ous nature. It has been a year of religious de- 
Lsion. But few revivals of religion have blessed 
churches. The zeal and prayerfulness of many 
e subsided into monotonous formality. " The sol- 
i feasts" and Sabbaths have by many been forgot- 
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ten. The sanctuaries of the Lord have been dese- 
crated ; few have come to the solemn assemblies. Vice 
and immorality, in various forms, are on the increase; 
intemperance laughs at the restraints of the law; 
public opinion sustains not its enforcement; profes- 
sors of religion extensively frown upon and condemn 
attempts for that purpose. The Sabbath has become 
a day of trafl&c, of sensual indulgence, and of noisy 
amusement, and drunken excesses and brawls; and 
places of corruption, whirlpools of perdition, spring ^ 
up around, while magistrates, ministers of justice and 
law, and multitudes that name the name of Christ, 
rest at ease, and consent and "love to have it so." 
Party political strifes have greatly neutralized chris- 
tian influence. The wicked have walked on every 
side, and vile and unprincipled men have been ex- 
alted, by catering to the corrupt passions and de- 
praved appetites of the lovers of strong drink. Noth- 
ing, comparatively worth speaking of, is done to stay 
the tide of intemperance and of Sabbath desecration, 
which are sweeping so many of our youth and oth- 
ers to the drunkard's giti.ve. God's gifts have been 
abused. His mercies have been despised or forgot- 
ten. "Dumb dogs, that cannot bark," have stood as 
sentinels of the press; and the work of corruption, 
the ravages of intemperance, the increase of crime, 
move forward without molestation, or hindrance of 
any great efficiency from officers of justice, churches 
of the living God, and christian professors generally. 
These are alarming requitals for the goodness and 
mercy and loving kindness of the Lord. Suddenly, 
and most unexpectedly, in the midst of abundance. 
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a cloud of gloom and darkness overspreads the sky. 
Extraordinary dispensations of Providence excite 
alarming apprehensions. The bonds of Union, that 
have for nearly tlyree-fourths of a century held us 
united as a confederate government of free and inde- 
pendent States, become relaxed, and threats of sever- 
ance and separation are heard. A panic in the com- 
mercial world produces dismay; State securities and 
stocks of every sort are depreciated; an inflated cur- 
rency excites distrust; business and trade have become 
stagnant ; embarrassments are thrown in the way of for- 
warding our abundant crops to market ; exchange, for 
a season, is rendered almost impracticable; the Lord 
has blown upon men's anticipated gains, and "he 
that earneth wages, eameth wages to put it into a bag 
with holes." Consternation seizes the wise and the 
wary; confusion takes the place of confidence; and 
the providence of God is heard to ^^ speak concerning 
the nation^^ and government, not as it was hoped it 
would, to plant and prosper, but "to pluck up, and 
to pull down, and to destroy." 

It behooves us, on such an occasion as the pres- 
ent — met as we are to render thanks to God for 
mercies abounding — to ponder also, and seek to profit 
from judgments impending. God, in a season of 
prosperity, security and increasing sinful provocation, 
has suddenly given warning of approaching judgments. 
^ 'lis calls to repentance and reformation. If 
re not so improved, men may please them- 
with hopes of deliverance or safety, and think, 
ir wisdom and skill, to prevent or counteract 
med ills; but the wisdom of the wise will be 
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found foolishness, and the resources of the mighty 
utterly weak and unavailing. There is but one way 
of averting the Divine displeasure, and. escaping 
from impending judgment; that is, repentance and 
reformation. "If the nation," saith God, "against 
whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will 
repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them." 

Such is THE RULE OP HiS RIGHTEOUS PROVIDENCE. 

We invite your attention to it as applicable to 

THE PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES OP OUR COUNTRY. 

I. The rule itself becomes a righteous God, 
in His government of the world. There is, in 
the minds of men, an inward sense of right — 
a deep and abiding conviction-^that they should 
suflfer, who, having been previously warned, will 
not repent of their sins. It is not necessary 
that one man teach this to another. It is insepa- 
rable from our intelligent nature. Every man intui- 
tively feels, in his own conscious convictions, with 
respect to himself and others, that impenitent sin- 
ners, incurable by divine warning, are proper objects 
of the divine displeasure. Impunity, under such cir- 
cumstances, would prove a great temptation to athe- 
ism. It is right and becoming, therefore, that God, 
in His own time and way, should vindicate His 
faithfulness, by executing His threatenings. For, if 
men can at any time banish the fear and. restraint 
of impending judgments, and persuade themselves 
there is no danger of coming wrath, no God that 
judgeth righteously on the earth, there is nothing 
too vile, dishonest, profane and flagitious, they will 
not eventually consent to and commit. "Because 
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sentence against an evil work is not speedily exe- 
cuted, therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
folly set in them to do evil." 

It is with nations as with individuals; long 
continued prosperity, and escape from threatened 
and impending judgments, amid growmg vice 
and immorality, tend to hardness of heart, profli- 
gacy of life, imperious oppression, increasing cor- 
ruption, and provocations of crime. Those' that 
love and fear God, who prize His gospel, and 
seek to do right, instinctively cry to Him for re- 
dress, deliverance, and safety, when provoking sins 
and abounding crimes prevail. The Spirit leads them 
thus to pray, and Qod has promised to hear their 
prayer. Should iniquity always triumph, and impu- 
nity in this world always accompany provoking 
crimes and a corrupt administration of government, 
the temptation would be too strong for the faith of 
weak believers. Hence the interpositions of severe 
and sudden wrath, occasionally, by signal and right- 
eous judgment, where warnings and impending evils 
have not produced repentance and reformation. It 
is right and becoming in a holy God, who has said 
He will "avenge His elect that cry unto Him day 
and night," thus to vindicate His faithfulness and 
glory. 

II. In applying this rule to the circumstances of 
our own country, there are several inquiries of im- 
portance for us successively to consider; and, 

First. What indications are there of iniquities so 
abounding, and of judgments so impending, as to call 
for speedy repentance in order to escape greater 
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evils'? As to the first part of this inquiry, we re- 
mark, that there is no need for ns to enter into a 
specific enumeration of all sorts of crimes, in their 
varieties, observable at this day in our country. We 
may diflfer also fix)m others and many, in our esti- 
mate of particular vices in society. It will be suffi- 
cient, briefly, to state a few things, which, the sacred 
Scriptures teach us, indicate a corrupt state of soci- 
ety, requiring repentance and reformation for deliv- 
erance from impending judgments. 

1. The first is, when all sorts of crimes are on 
the increase. Such a state of things indicates a gen- 
eral corrupt state of society, like that of the prophet 
referred to in Israel, when he lamented, ** Ah, sinful 
nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil- 
doers, children that are corrupters, they have forsa- 
ken the Lord; they have provoked the Holy One of 
Israel to anger; they have gone away backward."* 
That vice and immorality are on the increase 
in our land, none can deny. The statistics of 
crime, the columns of the daily gazettes, prove it. 
It is not designed to intimate, that, as a people, we 
are as corrupt as are other nations which might be 
named, or as we may yet become without repent- ^ 
ance and reformation. But there are few provoking 
sins condemned in the word of God, and known to 
be worthy of punishment by man as well as God, 
that are not to be found in the catalogue of our 
guilt as a people. From the most impudent and 
law-defying atheism — that has attempted to impose 
upon the common sense of the communities in our 

•Isaiah 1: 5. 
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large cities, especially New York, by claiming the 
protection of our federal constitution for theatrical 
exhibitions, and musical concerts, and lager beer fes- 
tivals on the Sabbath, in open defiance of municipal 
law and public sentiment, under the blasphemous 
pretext of these things being their worship and 
their rights of conscience— down through the vilest 
intemperance, sensuality and uncleanness, to every 
phase of dishonesty, deception, oppression, and moral 
degradation, may we trace the black and odious list 
Who will dare to make it a plea with God on our be- 
half, that we are free from prevalent profanity, horrid 
oaths and blasphemies, open and wanton desecration 
of the Sabbath, filial disobedience, contempt of pa- 
rental authority, bloodshed, murder, drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness, lewdness, repudiation of marriage contracts, 
adultery, theft, burglary, swindling, wholesale fraud and 
gambling of every hateful sort, oppression, slavery, 
with all its catalogue of abominations, falsehood and 
defemation of every type, and avarice with its end- 
less cruelties and exactions? Not one. Not only 
have these sins a growing prevalence, indicating a 
corrupt state of society, but a second indication of 
this observable is, that : 

2. All sorts of persons, and every grade of soci- 
ety, are involved in them; . many by their own personal 
guilt J still more by not doing what they can to prevent 
them in others. All sorts of persons, in every pro- 
fession and vocation, are found consenting to the re- 
laxation of law, and to the venality of officers of gov- 
ernment. The proof of this is to be seen ; in eleva- 
ting corrupt men to places of trust and power; in 
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not testifying openly and publicly against the vices 
prevalent; in indifference and refusal to adopt and 
co-operate in measures for the execution of law ; and • 
in not mourning for what they cannot remedy. 
And not only is the world around full of such sins 
as axe its own, appropriate to men of unbelieving 
minds, and unrenewed by the spirit of holiness. But, 
3. A third characteristic is, that churches, 
and professors of religion extensively, are not free 
from a participation in them, but practice such as are 
peculiar to them — pride, vanity, boasting, ostenta- 
tion, self-righteousness, luxury, covetousness, ambition, 
sensuality, conformity to corrupt fashions, and drink- 
ing usages, formality, deadness and coldness in reli- 
gion, indifference to the cause of God, the claims of 
the Sabbath, and public tnorals, rivalry, proselytism, 
want of cordial co-operation, self-applause, loss of zeal 
for God and Christ, seeking their own ease, hypoc- 
risy, and making religion often a cloak for unright- 
eousness, or a stepping-stone to conamercial, politi- 
cal, or social ambitious preferment. These things 
are so obvious, that all the fair glosses of a mere 
profession of religion cannot conceal them. Thus is 
Christ wounded in the house of His friends; and 
many of the wicked stumble, and find occasion to 
reproach and blaspheme, and proclaim themselves 
skeptical and devoid of confidence altogether in re- 
lation to real vital godliness. Certainly such things 
call for repentance, and cannot be sufficiently be- 
wailed. Sad evidence is there, not only that the 
foolish, but that all the virgins, wise and foolish, slum- 
ber and sleep while the Lord delayeth His coming. 
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4. Beside these, we may discern indications, that, 
in some respects, our sins, more strictly nation- 
• al, are becoming more than ordinarily aggrava- 
ted, and that in despite of solemn warning. Intem- 
perance has been, and yet is, one of our national 
sins. It has been fearfully rebuked by the annual 
immolation of 100,000 of our fellow citizens, by the 
steady increase of onerous taxes, by crowded jails 
and poor houses, by the multiplication of the insane, 
by demands for lunatic and drunkards' and other 
asylums, and by the lawlessness, and murders, and 
other crimes it produces. Yet public opinion treats 
it as a matter of •indiflference ; will not sanction and 
call for the enforcement of the prohibitory liquor 
law; elevates to office men that treat it with con- 
tempt; sustains and justifies'public functionaries sworn 
to enforce the laws, who perjure themselves by not 
doing it; looks, with allowance and approbation, upon 
the conspiracy of liquor dealers to defy the law and 
tread down the Sabbath ; and countenances the vend- 
ing and use of adulterated and poisonous mixtures, 
known, and publicly proved, to be abominable and 
murderous frauds practiced on the community. 
With all the clear light upon this subject, and the 
numerous rebukes, which God in his providence ad- 
ministers for this sin, it is no small aggravation of 
our guilt, that such a state of things, on the part of 
rulers and ruled, should continue. 

Another of our gr^at national sins, becoming 
more and more aggravated, is the growing prac- 
tical contempt for the moral obligation of con- 
contracts. The federal government violated the 
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faith of its treaties with the Cherokee Indians. Of- 
ficial oaths are extensively disregarded. A man's 
word in business, especially liis promise, was once 
extensively regarded as good as his bond. Honor 
and honesty were safeguards of social compacts. 
But now, no man regards himself safe from imposi- 
tion and unfaithAilness to promises and contracts, 
except in so far as he can vindicate his claims and 
rights by process of law. Even securities, given ac- 
cording to law, for the faithful performance of offi- 
cial duties, or in private contracts, are regarded as 
worthless, and laughed at both in the church and in 
the world. Subscriptions, on the part both of reli- 
gious professors and irreligious men, even when ex* 
pressed in promissory notes, are repudiated without 
shame and compunction. Men accept of places of 
trust, and ridicule the idea of their being required 
or expected &ithfully to discharge their dutiea 
Stations of influence, places of power and patronage 
are sought, not for the public good, but for personal 
advantage. Covenant engagements^ and the duties 
thence arising, even among church members, are es- 
teemed but light affitirs, relinquishable at will. Re- 
ligious professors, in managing voluntary societies, 
and religious associations and congregations, under 
various pretexts, pervert funds, alienate property, and 
set examples of robbery and fraud, allied to the 
swindling operations of imprincipled men in banks, 
and other corporate companies. The provisions of 
Federal and State constitutions are disregarded ; and 
Legislative enactments and judiciary decisions are 
framed to render them worthless. Honest, confiding, 
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conscientious, order-loving and law-abiding citizens, 
are betrayed and robbed by the promises and schemes 
of speculators. One generation begins to sneer at the 
idea of compacts being binding on them, which have 
descended from a former. The son repudiates the 
obligations of the fiither. Many repudiate their own, 
and fail, or make assignments, after having covered 
up whatever property they can conceal, and eventually 
are found to have purchased their own notes at 
heavy discounts, and defrauded their creditors. 
"Judgment is fallen in the streets, and equity can- 
not enter." The very ligaments of the social state 
are sundered. Even the marriage compact begins to 
be regarded by many as binding only as long as 
convenient. 

Another of our great national sins beginning 
to develop itself is the avaricious pursuit of gain. 
Commercial greatness is the idol and ambition 
of all our chief cities. Desire for wealth, in 
rapid and large accumulation, renders many ready to 
prey, each upon his neighbor, and laugh at the idea 
of honor or honesty in commercial transactions, be- 
yond the flagrant offenses which can be detected 
and punished at law. It is becoming characteristic 
of us, as a people, to sacrifice time, social and do- 
mestic comfort, and to neglect the means of moral and 
religious improvement, in the mad and hot pursuit 
of wealth. Nothing but amusement attracts the 
masses J science and religion have but few votaries 
that can give an evening or two a week for im- 
provement. God has rebuked this spirit, again and 
again, by the embarrassments of trade, the revul- 
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flions in the market, the panics started, the depreci- 
ation of stocks and property, and the destruction of 
confidence and credit in business. Yet no change, 
no repentance, no reformation takes place, but the 
absorption of mind and heart, and the rush, are as 
great as ever, and greater, after extravagant profits 
and illicit gain, whenever the pressure of impending 
judgment is lightened. After repeated warnings, such 
things greatly aggravate the guilt of that "covet- 
ousness which is idolatry." 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that slavery, 
with its accompaniments and consequents, is another 
of our great national evils and God-provoking sins. 
But the violence of party strife, the alienations and 
rivalries, the jealousies, and fears, and reproaches, 
and collisions of interest between those involved in 
it and those relatively affected by it, and the con* 
tests for political victory, in the absence of moral 
influence and fraternal sympathy and good will, 
#iave thrown far back, apparently, the day of re- 
pentance and reformation* Passion has taken the 
place of reason. Prejudice has overpowered con- 
science. Christianity has been invoked to subsidize 
oppression. Churches have been rent. Alienations 
have been rendered apparently incurable, and loud 
threats are heard of secession, separation, and disso- 
lution of the Union. These things are omens of 
dread import, and they suggest a second leading in* 
quiry: 

Second. What are the ordinary impending judg- 
ments, foretokening approaching crises of distress, 
calamity or ruin, and which can only be prevented; 
2 
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by repentance 7 Judgments, as we learn from the 
sacred Scriptures, are either of a temporal or spir- 
itual nature. Of the former, are seasons of afflic- 
tion, wide-spread disease, especially visitations of 
pestilence, seasons of want and privation, when the 
Lord turns His hand upon men's gains, withers their 
crops, blasts their fields, destroys their business, and 
renders their labor and industry unproductive and 
valueless. A third method is when He sends the 
ravages of mildew and various insects, droughts, 
floods, tempests, tornadoes and such like, that cause 
suffering and famine to a greater or less extent. A 
fourth is, when He lets loose the restraints of His 
providence, and allows assaults and injuries and fell 
passions prevailing, to lead to war. Another method 
is to make rulers a curse, and cause the people to 
suffer jRrom mercenary cruelty and oppression by ru- 
inous policy adopted, or utter recklessness and prof- 
ligacy, and infidelity in the execution of their trust 
and responsibilities. And still another and disas-* 
trous method is, to inflict spiritual judgments, by 
withholding His Holy Spirit, so that the churches, 
becoming cold and dead, corrupt, and copying the 
fashions of the world, make a profession of religion 
such a formal, hypocritical thing, that it loses all its 
moral power and redeeming influence. 

All these things are tokens of the divine displeas- 
ure. Whenever and wherever they occur, loud are the 
lis of God to immediate repentance. We need 
t say, that in retracing the history of the past 
dy years, we can discern all these things to have 
curred among omrselves. Seasons of agricultural, 
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manufacturing and commercial prosperity, through 
years of general health, have been followed with 
seasons of disease, commercial disaster, visitations in 
diflFerent forms of pestilence, partial famines, war, and 
general anxiety and distress. Seasons of great and 
extensive revival and religious awakening, have been 
succeeded by those of stupor, worldliness, sensuality 
and selfishness, awakening the uneasy fears of 
watchmen stationed on the walls of the church, and 
others seeking the honor of God and the salvation 
of men. 

Divine Providence has afflicted us as a people in 
the most marked manner, again and again; and the 
present money panic, in the midst of abundance and 
animating prospects of commercial prosperity— occur- 
ring in a day of religious declension, and immedi- 
ately consequent on political contests and jubilations — 
seems to be the very voice of God, proclaiming His 
displeasure, and calling to repentance. We may 
think, and say, that it has been unnecessary, and re- 
fer it to this cause and the other; to political in- 
trigues, qr the rage of disappointed partisans, or cu- 
pidity of scheming speculators; and we may say, as 
we read the movements of Providence, that they 
who have sown the wind, are reaping the whirl- 
wind. But the fact is not to be questioned, that 
suddenly, as by the violent jerk of a powerful bit 
in the jaws, the prancing fiery steed has been reined 
in, and made almost to fall, so has the commercial 
world been arrested, and made for a moment to 
stand amazed and tremble. It is the call of God: 
"Repent, and turn yourselves from all your trans- 
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gressions, so that your iniquity does not prove your 
ruin." Warning after warning has been given — re- 
buke after rebuke, and now, unexpectedly, in rapid 
succession, in the midst of rejoicings, and when least 
expected, it is repeated, as though some fearful crisis 
in Providence is at hand. 

What that crisis is, is obvious to every intelli- 
gent observer of passing events. It is the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, that binds together in harmony 
and prosperity this great confederacy of free and 
independent States. Such an event could not fail 
to produce results in every respect to be deprecated, 
if not fatally disastrous to the future well-being of 
these United States, severally as well as collectively. 
The history of the revolution, and of the trials and 
frequent agony of the great father of his country, 
raised up and sustained so wonderfully by a gra- 
cious Providence, during the years of contest with 
Great Britain, proved the perils and perplexities of 
a mere States' compact and legislative council, 
which formed the bond of union among associated 
colonies, or brought men together by pressing exi- 
gencies. The federal constitution, framed with so 
much care and wisdom by the great patriots and 
statesmen assembled in convention in 1787 — the 
names of many of whom emblazon the annals of 
our country's fame, — and adopted successively, with 
amendments, suggested by different individual States, 
became a bond of union of such enhanced force and 
aptitude, that when consummated by the organiza- 
tion of a federal government, was thought and pro- 
claimed by multitudes to be perpetual and indisso- 
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luble. It has been the element of our greatness 
and glory as a free and independent nation — the 
very centre of endless processes of our country's in- 
dustry and prosperity. Like the heart in the hu- 
man body, which sgnds its throbbing pulsations 
through all the urteries and veins, bearing life, nour- 
ishment and vigor, so has it, through all our civil, 
political, commercial, financial and productive sys- 
tems, united and assimilated increasing millions in. 
one vast giant confederacy, which has stretched its 
vigorous growth across the continent, nearly from 
the frozen region of the north, to the torrid equa- 
torial climes. Its power and glory have astonished 
the world, as by the blessings of Divine Providence 
it has turned the desert into an Eden, and made 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose. Like the 
Orient sun, it has poured forth its radiant beams, 
waxing in its strength, as its splendor advanced, 
from hemisphere to hemisphere, and* illumined the 
globe. While wretchedness, tyranny and crime set- 
tled in deep midnight gloom on other lands, and 
wars and desolation filled their inhabitants with 
consternation and horror, here all was prosperity 
and happiness, grandeur and glory, under its vital- 
izing power. Like the gravitating force which 
gives stability to the earth, it has been the primum 
mobile of our Union, which nothing but violence, 
like earthquake throes, could rend* The volcanic 
fires of mad, impetuous passion alone, confined and 
struggling beneath our foundations, and not external 
violence, are the only source of danger to the sta- 
bility and perpetuity of that constitution, which, for 
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nearly three-quarters of a century, has harmonized 
and united this great confederacy. 

But now alarm exists extensively, lest dangers 
from this source are close upon us. Quivering 
shocks, spasmodic tremblings^ and heaving undula* 
tions, have sent the thrill of terror into myriads of 
palpitating hearts. The governing authorities, the 
veteran statesmen, the wise and sober counselors, 
and devoted patriots, are not without solicitude and 
fears. Should passion reign, and the great God of 
nations, who has hitherto protected and preserved 
us, withdraw His guardianship, our securities are 
gone. If once "He arises to shake terribly the 
earth," our lofty, proud and stable edifice must top- 
ple to the ground. Who can estimate the ruin that 
a few moments of such earthquake shocks, the revo- 
lutionary violence of wild, careering fires of passion, 
may produce? Time may indeed repair them; but 
at what an immense expenditure of life, and prop- 
erty, and labor! The rending of the bonds that 
hold these States in union, the secession and separation 
of one or more, by open, violent rejection and defiance 
of constitutional compacts, must prove the first 
throes of disastrous revolutions, in long succession, 
beyond all power of human sagacity to foresee, or 
human wisdom and might to arrest and counteract. 
Thus did they in the history of the separation of 
the tribes of Israel. Our prosperity, our safety, our 
hope as a nation, depend upon a wisdom and a power 
that can hush the hurtling tempest, and quench the 
smouldering, struggling fires, or open some volcanic 
vent, like the safety valve, and bid them exhaust 
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themselves at their leisure. God alone can give the 
wisdom to do this. He, only, is competent to apply 
the hand that shall save. The rule of His provi- 
dence, illustrated and established in the history of 
other nations, and as mighty as our own, is applica- 
ble to us in present circumstances. "At what in- 
stant I speak concerning a nation, and concerning a 
kingdom; to pluck up and to pull down, and to de- 
stroy it; if that nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the 
evil that I thought to do unto it." Repentance 
and reformation, sustaining an appeal to Him, will 
as truly save our country now, as it ever did Nine- 
veh, or Israel, or Judah, or our sires of revolutionary 
piety and patriotism. 

Third. But here a third question is pertinent: 
How are such repentance and reformation to be se- 
cured? It will be, as it often has been, asked, how 
are we, as a people, to turn from the evil which has 
caused God in His providence to pronounce against 
us? One party says, abolish slavery; another says, 
violate no longer constitutional compacts. Crimina- 
tions and recriminations have thence arisen. Taunts, 
jeers, reproaches, daring and provoking challenges, on 
the one hand, exasperate and madden. Unfounded alle- 
gations and passionate phrenzy, excited by misappre- 
hension, misrepresentation, suspicions, and fallacious 
reasonings, on the other hand, are thrown back with 
intense violence. Interests are found in conflict. 
Reason is blinded by passion. The complications 
and surroundings of the policies of antagonistic par- 
ties admit not of prompt, easy, categorical adjust- 
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ment. Morally and religiously, judgment, conscience, 
and feeling, among great masses of our population, 
are found at variance. 

The question of slavery has already divided 
North and South, as really in a moral, and eccle- 
siastical, and social point of view, as were the tribes 
of Israel separated in the days of Rehoboam, and 
Jeroboam. And Jerusalem and Samaria were 
not more eflfectually made the seat and centres 
of discordant and uncongenial, moral and commercial 
systems, than the agitation of this subject seems to 
have prepared the way for Charleston and New 
York, or Boston to become the focus, of rival oppos- 
ing and antagonistic systems of religions, as well as 
of political and commercial influence. The breach 
in the confederacy of the twelve tribes of the Jew- 
ish nation — which confederacy, to some extent, formed 
the model, and suggested many of the principles in- 
corporated in our own — ^became irremediable, from 
th^ moment that the religious and social feelings 
were alienated, and gathered around Mount Gerizim 
and Mount Moriah, as the seats and centres of rival 
and opposing systems of spiritual influence. In such 
a state of things, amid the ruins of divided churches, 
the question becomes agitating and alarming; is it 
posible, can any thing be done to prevent repellent 
and abhorrent feelings, sustained by rival and op- 
posing fanaticisms, from producing lasting and incu- 
rable alienations and disunions? Here, here precisely, 
is where we feel that the greatest danger lies. The 
South have their religious views and feelings, accor- 
dant with the teachings of their pulpits, and the 
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trainings of education, on the subject of slavery. The 
North have theirs. Neither seem prepared, soberly 
and considerately to apply the spirit of Christ and the 
teachings of the Scriptures, in the exercise of forbear- 
ance and brotherly regards, for the solution of the 
various entangling and intricate questions of sin and 
duty connected with it. 

The spirit of repentance and reformation in both 
is indispensable, for the exercise of sound judgment 
and a good conscience in the premises, and for se- 
curing the help and favor of Divine Providence. 
But our case is by no means desperate. There are 
some things which can be done, and the religious 
and christian portion of the country must initiate 
them. 

Let it be made known and fully understood, 
that the compromises of the constitution shall be 
feithfuUy kept and honestly carried out, so that an 
example be given, of practical respect for the sacred- 
ness of social compacts, and of an abiding sense of 
moral obligation. Let party spirit and sectional 
strifes give place to patriotic love of country. Let 
angry denunciations, and a bitter spirit of mutual 
crimination and animosity, be supplanted by the 
friendly feeling of one common citizenship, and the 
regards of fraternal good will and affection. Let a 
reckless partisan and venal press be rebuked, and a 
public sentiment be formed, founded on truth, and 
right, and loyal attachment to the Union of these 
States. Let the patriotic devotion, which inspired 
our sires with invincible attachment to one common 
cause and country, inspire their sons, and make us 
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true to the constitution and government they founded. 
Let there be a return to the principles and policy 
which characterized the administration of Washing- 
ton. Let the government be administered, not for 
private emolument, or party victors, or sectional in- 
terests and ambitions, or theoretical purposes, or 
schemes of political aggrandizement, or territorial ac- 
quisitions and conquests; but for the public good. 
Let moneyed aristocracies, and chartered monopolies, 
and secret conspiracies of trade, and transported na- 
tionalities, and privileged and corrupt corporations, 
bow before the majesty of a virtuous people, bent 
on the maintenance of equal rights, and the diffu- 
sion, as far as practicable, of the greatest amount of 
equality in social condition, in wealth, and in edu- 
cation. Let men of integrity, and worthy of trust, 
be elevated to office, and none be called to discharge 
the functions of authority, who are ignorant, incapa- 
ble, and reckless of social and moral obligation. 
Let the judge, or legislator, or public functionary, 
known to receive a bribe, or make his official duty 
truckle to his selfish and pecuniary interest, be pun- 
ishable for criminal offense, and forever ineligible to 
any office. Let the laws be feithfuUy executed by 
the officers appointed for that purpose. And let pen- 
alties, specifically provided for by law, be imposed 
on every officer, sworn to perform the duties of his 
office, who neglects, flails, or refuses to discharge the 
same, or to render the service required by the law 
for its enforcement 

The want of concurrent fidelity on the part of 
magistrates and officers, in the enforcement of law, 
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will be sure to frustrate any and every attempt at 
general repentance and reformation. The spirit of 
lawlessness abroad in the land — which tramples com- 
pacts under feet, and defies the execution of laws 
for good order and the general good — is the legiti- 
mate result of examples, set by governmental au- 
thorities, from the highest to the lowest, who have 
betrayed and abused the trust reposed in them as 
public functionaries and guardians of the general 
weal. When magistrates and public officers are 
profane swearers, Sabbath breakers, drunkards, liars, 
scoffers at religion, covetous, oppressors, and violators 
of law themselves, the greatest obstacles are thrown 
in the way of public repentance and reformation. 
The guilt of perjury is thus superadded to all other 
miscarriages and personal sins. Wrath from God 
accumulates rapidly against a people that will con- 
sent to such a state of things. 

Ministers of religion, and people at large, must 
aim at, and carry on a work of repentance and 
reformation, where such things exist, if they would 
turn away the judgments of God, impending over a 
guilty land. No work of repentance or reformation 
ever was carried on among a people, where the laws 
against flagitious immoralities were not enforced, and 
men entrusted with power did not evince that it 
was their determination to have offenders punished. 
Joshua, David, Hezekiah, and others, accomplished 
wonders, by their zealous fidelity in the discharge of 
their official trusts and obligations. And true, relia- 
ble, and faithful rulers yet can accomplish marvel- 
ous results. Let but the Sunday laws, and the pro- 
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hibitory liquor laws, and others against vice and 
immorality, be fikithfully executed, and we shall 
quickly see a work of repentance and reformation 
prevail to turn away impending judgments from the 
land. 

A very large amount of our national guilt is to be 
traced to the Sabbath desecration and intemperance, 
that have disgraced our halls of legislation, from the 
Common Councils of our cities, up to the State Leg- 
islatures, and the Congress of the United States. 
No wonder if God, in His providence, should turn 
His hand against us, to smite us with the rod of 
His displeasure, and let the demons of discord and 
confusion loose among us, if we neglect the obliga- 
tions of morality and good faith. He does not ordi- 
narily bring wasting and desolating judgments on a 
people or nation, without having given previous 
warning of their approach ; and never without good 
reason for it. For 120 years. He admonished the 
world for its wickedness, before He overthrew it 
with a flood. Sodom and Gomorrha perished not, 
till after they had rejected the counsel and admo- 
nition of Lot, and utterly corrupted themselves. Je- 
rusalem and Judah, Samaria and Israel, Egypt and 
Nineveh, and Tyre, and Babylon, and Greece, and all 
the great nations of antiquity, which have perished, 
had their warnings and seasons of repentance and 
reformation, that postponed for a season the crisis 
of their ruin. That came not, till they became re- 
gardless of warning, and hardened themselves in 
their wickedness. 
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The nations of modem Europe have had their 
days of warning; and judgment has delayed, as 
they have repented and turned from their wicked- 
ness. We are yet a young nation. Our crimes 
have not yet filled up the cup of our iniquity. 
God has lavished favors on us. No nation under 
heaven has shared so largely of His bounties as we 
have done. He has been loath to give us up. 
The corner stone of our great edifice was laid in faith, 
and prayer ascending from the hearts of many de- 
vout patriots and saints of God. He has yet much 
people in this land. The gospel here is yet cher- 
ished, and spreads its hallowing influence among us. 
Schools, colleges, institutions of learning, charity, 
and piety, rear their attractive towers. Churches 
of the living God flourish, and multiply still among 
us. Again and again has He poured out His 
Spirit upon usj and the people having extensively 
repented and turned from their wickedness, He 
has turned His wrath from us. God seems loath 
to abandon us. He loves us for the fathers' sakej 
and He is saying: "How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraiml How shall I deliver thee, IsraeH How 
shall I make thee as Admah? How shall I set 
thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned within me: 
my repentings are kindled together." 

Much as there is ground to fear, there is still 
more for hope. We have His pledge, that if we 
repent of the evils we have done. He will repent 
of the evil He thought to do unto us. If He ha.s 
sent a panic, originating in political causes, to alarm 
and excite dismay, He has done it, under circum- 
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stances when its results may be most easily obvi- 
ated. In the midst of plenty, in the midst of 
rejoicings, the alarm is sounded that we be not 
surfeited with excess. And can we not discern ob- 
stacles, marked and peculiar, thrown by His provi- 
dence in the way of impetuous passion, and of the 
wild and frantic strife for which the bugle blasts have 
here and there been already blown 1 The contrast 
of condition, in fiscal matters, between the North 
and South, has thrown power into the hands 
of those called to forbearance and prudence, and 
taken it from those whose voice is lifted up for 
severance and disunion. Foreign and domestic ex- 
changes are greatly in favor of the former. The 
materiel of prosperity is profusely laid to their hands. 
A wholesome check is given to reckless banking. 
Never could there have been circumstances less 
propitious to division, and less open and public pre- 
text for violence. Political parties broken into frag- 
ments ! The dominant majority in the choice of 
their chief magistrate at a fearful dead lock, as to 
power to do harm Should they be so disposed! 
Division of counsel and confusion of purpose among 
the separatists! Our great national Congress on 
the eve of assembling ! The Federal Executive au- 
thorities, calm, firm, and determined to exert their 
power wisely, energetically, and without un- 
necessary irritation and exasperation! The chief 
magistrate elect, uncommitted to violent measures; 
untrammeled by party discipline} untarnished by re- 
proach even from his foes; unshaken in the confi- 
dence of his friends; undisturbed by the noise of 
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surrounding excitement; unmoved in the majesty of 
dignified composure and silence; and quietly wait- 
ing the summons of Providence, to assume and dis- 
charge the solemn and heavy responsibilities to be 
devolved upon him! Can we not see in all this, 
the ordering of a propitious providence f God, as it 
were, is waiting for this great nation to turn from 
its evil, and thus give Him occasion for prolonging 
His care, and turning away the evil He had seen 
that we were bringing on ourselves! 

Should we not, then, in our grateful offerings 
this day, for the lavish bounties He has scattered 
round us, deeply ponder the rule of His providence, 
applicable to our present circumstances as a nation? 
And, while repenting of the evils we have done 
and consented to, should we not hopefully lift our 
imploring and believing cry, — "Spare, Lord, our 
guilty land; give not thy heritage to reproach; suf- 
fer not the tie that binds us as one to be rent 
asunder! But, as thou hast been our fathers' God; 
and led them through the wilderness; and established 
them in this good land; be thou also the God of 
their children; and to generations yet unborn, trans- 
mit, unbroken, unharmed, and enhanced, the privi- 
leges, liberty and union of these confederate States." 

Oh, God I look down upon the land which Thou haat loTed bo well. 

And grant that in unbroken tmUi her children still maj dweD; 

Kor, while the grass grows on the hill, and streams flow tiiroug^ the rale, 

Haj thej forget their faUier's, or in their covenant fail I 

God keep the fairest, noblest land that lies beneath the sun : 

«* Our country, our whole country, and our country eTer ok«.'* 
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A DISCOURSE. 



1. PSALM 78: 87, 89. Their heart wm not right with Him. neither 
were they steadfait in Hit covenant. But He being ftill of com- 
passion, forgave their iniquity uid destrojed them not; yea, many 
a time tamed He His anger away, and did not stir up all His 
wrath; for He remembered that they were but flesh; a wind that 
passeth away and codieth not again. 

2. PSAIiK 79; 8. 9. O remember not against us former iniquities: 
let Thy tender mercies speedily prevent us; for we are brought 
very low. Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of Thy 
name; and deliver us and purge away our sins, for Thy names* 



But five weeks have passed, since we assembled 
in this place, to render our thanks to Almighty 
God, for His great goodness to us as a nation. A 
dark cloud then had risen above our horizon, por- 
tentous, to some, of a coming storm. But the mass 
of politicians and people had either not noticed, or 
did not regard it, then, as at all ominous of evil. 
We took occasion to press the admonition, as inti- 
mated by the divine providence, to rejoice with fear 
and trembling, and to mingle repentings and hum- 
blings of heart before God for our sins, with our 
thanksgivings. 

To-day we assemble, in accordance with the 
proclamation of the President of the United States, 
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to implore the mercy and forgiveness of God, in 
the midst of discord, perplexity and perils. "Hope," 
says he, "seems to have deserted the minds of 
men. All classes are in a state of confusion and 
dismay, and the wisest counsels of our hest and 
purest men are wholly disregarded. In this, the 
hour of our calamity and peril, to whom shall we 
resort for relief, but to the God of our fathers? 
His omnipotent arm only, can save us from the 
awful effects of our own crimes and follies, our 
ingratitude and guilt towards our Heavenly Father." 
The trumpet of alarm has been blown from the 
very citadel. In bewilderment and trepidation, the 
head of the army, cabinet, civil government, and 
this once flourishing confederacy, invokes the nation 
to repentance and confession of individual and 
national sins; "to acknowledge God's justice in their 
punishment ; to implore Him to remove from our hearts 
the false pride that might prompt to persevere in 
wrong; to restore the good will and friendship of 
former days between the people of our several 
States; to save us from the horrors of civil war 
and "blood-guiltiness;" to "desert us not in this 
hour of extreme pieril, but to remember us as He 
did our fathers, in the darkest days of the revolu- 
tion, and preserve our Constitution and our Union, 
the works of their hands, for ages yet \o come." 

These are all matters legitimate and appropriate 
to the present exigencies. Whatever different per- 
sons may think of the spirit, and motives, and 
policy of the President, it ill becomes any one, 
especially members, elders, and ministers of the 
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church of Christ to set an example of party spirit, 
pride of opinion, disrespect for the highest govern- 
mental authority, and thus sanction the lawlessness, 
contempt of rule, and atheistic idea of liberty prev- 
alent, by refusing to unite in an humble appeal 
to God for our common country, at the request of 
the chief magistracy. This is virtually to aid and 
abet the scoffs and sneers of the infidel partisan, 
"the wicked," who, as the psalmist says, "through the 
pride of his countenance will not seek after God," 
"whose judgments are far above out of his sight; 
who puffeth at his enemies, and saith in his heart, 
there is no danger, we shall not be moved, we shall 
never see adversity." * Even should there be bewil- 
derment, misapprehension, neglect of duty, or worse — 
so that there might be reason to fear the betrayal 
of trust, or the manifestation of imbecility on the 
part of those to whose courage, and wisdom, and 
counsels, the management of the great affairs of 
State is confided — the greater is the reason, the 
louder is the call of providence, to make an appeal 
to the God of our fathers, and enroll our names 
under His banner, when He demands "Who is on 
the Lord's side?" "Who will rise up for Me against 
the evil doer? or who will stand up for me against 
the workers of iniquity?"! 

"Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, and the 
people not be afraid? Shall there be evil in a city 
and the Lord hath not done it?" J Whatever we 
may think about the political and partisan causes, 
that have led to the present trouble and tumults 

* Psalm 10: 4, 6. t Psalm 94 : 16. tAmos3:6. 
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among the people of this land; however foolishly or 
wisely and reproachfully, men may talk and reason 
about the nature and sources of the peril and per- 
plexity of the country, the Lord's hand is in it. 
"The Lord God of hosts," the prophet says, "is He 
that toucheth the land, and it shall melt, and all 
that dwell therein shall mourn."* If He had not 
seen sin in us, and we had not, in some way, as a 
people sorely displeased Him, He had not smitten 
ns, and brought upon us the things we fear. It is 
His righteous providence that has commanded and 
raised the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
that toss the great ship of State like a foundering 
bark upon the billows, and cause -our rulers to reel 
to and fro, to stagger like a drunken man, and be 
at their wits* end. 

It is well that there is a God to whom we may 
pray. As many a bewildered crew upon the stormy 
deep, when their creaking, shattered vessel has 
mounted up to the heavens, and gone down again 
to the depths, and their soul melted because of 
trouble, have cried unto the Lord, and He brought 
them out of their distress, and made the storm a 
calm, so that the waves thereof were still; so has 
He done for us as a people — and so can He again 
do, and will — what all human wisdom and valor 
cannot accomplish, if we call upon Him with peni- 
tent and believing hearts, in this day of our 
calamity. 

The passages of Scripture we have selected and 

^ Amos 9 : 5. 
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read, as a guide and foundation for our reflections, 
are full of encouragement, and unfold to us abun- 
dant sources of hope. The one shows what God, 
replete with mercy and compassion, was willing to 
do, and often had done, for a people whose sins and 
iniquities had forfeited all just claim upon Him. 
The other ds the prayer we may be emboldened to 
offer, if with penitent and believing hearts we^ seek 
forgiveness, purification, and the interposition of 
divine aid. The motives and argument of such 
prayer are to be derived from* His own merciful 
nature, the abounding of His compassions in Jesus 
Christ, who is the glorious name of God — the em- 
bodiment and manifestation of His own infinite and 
adorable excellence — the brightness of the Father's 
Glory, the express image of His person, the only 
hope and ^standing plea for mercy, at all available 
and efl&cacious, for a guilty sinner or a guilty people. 

That we may, intelligently and in fistith, present 
our supplications to God this day, on our country's 
behalf, we propose to inquire: 

I. What are the sins for which God is contend- 
ing with us as a nation? 

n. On what grounds we may venture to pray 
for the preservation of the Constitution and the 
Union of our national confederacy? 

Every form and variety of sin and crime among a • 
people does not deserve to be called national, however 
it may swell the amount of popular guilt. National 
sins are those, and those only, which, by reason of 
their commonness, frequency, popularity, and the 
state, grade, and condition of those who commit 
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them, are allowed to pass, either without the pro- 
hibition of law, or without punishment by the en- 
forcement of law. Government is ordained of God 
for the protection of society against evil, and for 
the promotion of the public good. The moral law, 
or law of the ten commandments, is* God's legisla- 
tion against crime, for the individual and general 
good. It lies at the foundation, and should ever be 
magnified as the basis, of all civil, political, and 
criminal statutes. Whatever tends to subvert the 
authority of the «ioral law, in any of its great 
organic provisions, and conflicts, or is inconsistent 
with its spirit and precepts, is, and ever must be, 
injurious to the peace, purity, and safety of indi- 
vidual citizens, and to the public good. 

What are the gross sins, against which God has 
denounced national judgments, and which, when un- 
restrained and unpunished by the civil magistracy. 
He, in His providence, will visit with the rod of 
His chastisement, the sacred Scriptures have clearly 
declared, and abundantly illustrated in various his- 
torical precedents therein recorded. Ordinarily, He 
does not interfere by any temporal visitations of 
His punitive providence, to correct the crimes 
of men, where the magistrates or governmental 
authorities are attentive and faithful to their obli- 
gations in this respect. For such interposition is 
thereby rendered unnecessary. But, where they neg- 
lect their duties, and the people love, or consent, to 
have it so, and will elevate to, and sustain in office, 
corrupt men, so that the laws against the vices of 
society become a dead letter, and crimes prevail on 
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every hand, there is nothing left for the general 
welfare and safety, but for God to interfere with 
His retributive judgments. Accordingly, He has 
said, "when the land sinneth against Me by tres- 
passing grievously, then will I stretch out my 
hand."* 

The most superficial observer cannot fail to dis- 
cover, in this country, the prevalence of various 
forms of vice, which have been tolerated and prac- 
ticed so extensively in society, that judgments from 
the hand of Grod have fallen upon us, frequently 
and extensively. Often have they been so marked, 
that they could not well be mistaken. Such are 
the intemperance in all classes, — the utter disrespect 
of truth — the prevalent fiilsehood and frauds in 
business, social intercourse, and the press, — the want 
of good faith and fidelity in the trusts and relations 
of life — the desecration of the Sabbath — the con- 
tempt of compacts and oaths and obligations of of- 
^ce — profanity — licentiousness — ^lawlessness — oppres- 
sion — polygamy among the Mormons — adultery, sanc- 
tioned by divorce laws^ — avaricious extortion — and 
swindling operations of speculators, bankers and corpo- 
rations almost without end, which almost every where 
in our land corrupt society. Of these, and such 
like, the legislation and government of our several 
States have immediate and principal cognizance. 
However widely diffused are such, and kindred 
forms of vice and immorality, which, by reason of 
general extent may be, or become, national, all our 

•E«ekiell4:13. 
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different States are not equally involved in the 
growing corruption and consequent condemnation. 

In estimating our national crimes, reference 
must be had to the peculiar features and functions 
of our Federal government. 

The want of any recognition of God, in the con- 
stitution of the United States, and even in the form 
of the Presidential oath of office which it prescribes, 
taken in connection with its declaration of absolute, 
unqualified sovereignty of the people, as the source of 
its authority, and the supreme law of the land, 
affords apparent and formal ground for this charge. 
The christian forms of oath, as sometimes, and 
<5ommonly in the States, administered under it to 
different United States' officers, and the opinions 
and ruling of some of our State Judges, may, in 
practice have somewhat mitigated this charge: but, 
unquestionably, there is — in that non-recognition of 
Almighty God, and of Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
Lords and King of Kings, by whom princes decree jus- 
tice, and of the divine authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures — sufficient reason to awake the fears, as it has 
^ver done, of many virtuous, sober-minded, religious 
citizens, that its unqualified and virtually atheistic 
claim of popular sovereignty, irrespective of the 
law, the word, and the providence of God our 
Saviour, may have subjected us, as a nation, so far 
to His displeasure, as, to have forfeited for us 
the perpetuity of the Federal government, it 
established as the bond of union, and to secure, 
eventually, a demonstration from Him, of the dan- 
ger and licentious excesses of a liberty — and the 
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weakness, folly, and falsehood of any asserted right 
or ability for self-government — independent of Jeho- 
vah, and unrestricted by His supreme, universal, 
immutable law, and the counsels of His holy Scrip- 
tures. 

It has been thought also, and much more fre- 
quently, extensively, and confidently aflSrmed, that 
the slavery practiced in this land forms the great 
national sin. On this account, more than any other, 
it has been, and is, as confidently believed and pro- 
claimed, that mainly, if not exclusively, the Lord is 
dealing with us in His providence, and threatening 
to pull down upon our heads the fair and noble 
structure of this confederacy. The evils and the 
crimes, however, either incident to or involved in 
the system of southern slavery — ^which makes human 
persons property equally with chattels and cattle, 
and thus degrades human beings originally created 
in the image of God, — do not, as we think, impli- 
cate directly, either the Constitution of the United 
States, or the compact under it, or all of the States, 
much less the citizens, generally, of our confederacy. 
Were this the fact, we could have no faith or hope 
in the efficacy of prayer to God to preserve and 
perpetuate our Union. For we can cherish no hope 
of permanent security and prosperity for any peo- 
ple or nation whatever, if its constitution, or legis- 
lation under it, should be in direct and flagrant vio- 
lation of any of the great fundamental provisions 
of the law of God, the moral law, or law of the 
ten commandments, especially as expounded in the 
Scriptures by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
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Whether slavery, as it exists in our country, is 
in violation of that law of God, which is the law 
of love, holy, and just, and good, and true, requir- 
ing us to do to others as we would have them do 
to us, is a question of deep and vital moment. The 
moral bearing and aspect of this question, we have 
ever thought, should have been examined and dis- 
cussed, testified and proclaimed, in the spirit of love 
and forbearance. The church in this matter should 
have been the witness of Christ. From the moment 
it became entangled with party political strifes, and 
the slavery question and discussions began to assume 
a sectional consequence, through the collisions of 
interest, commerce, politics, and struggles for oflSce 
and authority, we feared, and averred, that the 
results would prove disastrous. 

The attributes of slavery in the South, are to 
be mainly traced, in the statutary codes, the social 
regulations, practices, and habits, with their legiti- 
mate fruits, in the diflferent States, where, by local 
laws it is defined, characterized, protected and main- 
tained, both as a species of chattel property and a 
domestic institution, forming an element, or entering 
into the very structure, of the civil State, but not 
of general national society. The Federal constitu- 
tion, while it recognizes a right to service from one 
human person to another, degrades not our common 
humanity by making men property like beasts of 
burden. 

The original patriarchal idea of servitude, re- 
cognized in the Bible history of Abraham, although 
Bophistically referred to by the advocates of Ameri- 
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can slavery as its "sanction," went no ftirther: 
Such, also, was the slavery originally, to a great 
extent, if not generally, in our own country, ante- 
rior to the adoption of the Federal constitution. 
All of the colonies had more or less of it in them 
hefore the American Revolution. In all but Massa- 
chusetts it still existed at the adoption of the Fed- 
eral constitution. Whatever, and however, great 
were the evils and sins to which slavery led, the 
slaveholder was not regarded as a sinner above all 
others J nor slavery as criminal under all circumstan- 
ces, and the very worst of crimes. The Northern 
and some of the Middle States repented of it- 
modified as it then was in them, in accordance 
with the letter of the constitution, and its spirit, — and 
put it away, by a wise and salutary system of gradual 
emancipation, believing, that what God denoimced 
by Noah as a curse upon Canaan, neither was, nor 
ever could be, meant by Him to be understood and 
practiced as a blessing, and desirable in the social 
state. 

Nevertheless, commercial interests and relations^ 
various social ties of marriage, kindred^ trade, be- 
quest, and enterprises of business, involve, no doubt, 
a considerable portion of the citizens of our free 
States, indirectly and incidentally, as well as directly 
in the guilt and evils of this thing, and thence, 
create a sympathy and sensitiveness touching it, 
which often, and naturally, expresses itself in the 
conflicts and platforms of party politics. But, by no 
public act of organic law or of their governments, can 
it be said, that the free States have made themselves 
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partakers of the sins of slavery, appropriate and pe- 
culiar to the degrading of human beings or persons, 
by making and regarding them as chattel property. 
Some, indeed, have contended that they did so, by 
the adoption, first, of the Federal constitution, and, 
subsequently, of the Missouri compromise, in 1820, 
and especially by the legislation of Congress, pursuant 
to the constitutional compact, requiring fidelity in car- 
rying out its provisions, relative to the rendition of 
fugitives. A party, in a few of the free States, 
especially Massachusetts and Pennsylvania — ^whose 
leaders have been characterized by what we regard 
the most arrant infidelity, and repudiation of the 
plenary and miraculous inspiration and divine au- 
thority of the sacred scriptures, zealous, mistaken fa- 
natics — under erroneous pleas of philanthropy, have, 
while blaspheming the word of God, denounced the 
Federal Constitution and Union as fraught with 
guilt, sufficient to provoke the judgments of heaven. 
Their language and abuse of Washington and the 
constitution, it is not fitting here to quote; but they 
have thought they were doing service to both God 
and man, especially the slave, to rend and destroy 
our Union. We have never been able to see that 
their construction of the constitution is just, or 
capable of being sustained; either by the legitimate 
meaning of the language, or by the debates and 
history of the convention that formed it, and of the 
legislatures that adopted it. The Missouri compro- 
mise — which indeed changed the policy of the Fed- 
eral administration and the dominant party, and which 
we deplored at the time as mischievous, however it 
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may have been a great mistake — was nevertheless 
conceived and formed in 1820, for the maintenance 
of treaty-faith, pledged as it was thought, in the 
purchase of Louisiana. 

Immediate and unqualified emancipation began 
in 1833-4, to be proclaimed and demanded by cer- 
tain moral and political extremists, as the only 
proof of repentance, and the only salvation of the 
country. And because the Constitution of the United 
States neither possesses, nor could be made by 
amendment to possess, power to accomplish this, 
whatever might increase the friction and hasten 
the dissolution of the Union, found ready and cor- 
dial entertainment and s3naQpathy. 

Many of the ministry, and members of diiSerent 
evangelical churches, were zealously affected with 
the thought of immediate emancipation as alike the 
duty and safety of our country. The relation ef 
master and slave, slavery per se^ without any reserve 
or qualification whatever, was pronounced a God- 
provoking sin, the greatest men can commit, and 
all involved in that relationship denounced as guilty 
of man-stealing, robbery, murder, and whatever 
other crimes are incident to the system ub spread 
out in the statutes, sustained by law, and, in fla- 
grant cases, carried into practice, in all, or any of the 
southern States! This rampant zeal — sustained, as 
we have ever thought, by fitllacious logic — agitated 
and rent churches, united ecclesiastically, and pre- 
viously walking in harmonious christian fellowship. 
It engendered alienations^ strifes and divisions be- 
tween Congregationalists and Presbyterians; repudi- 
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ated the plan of union upon which they had, for more 
than the third of a century, happily co-operated; 
separated them completely as distinct and rival 
denominations; drove the ploughshare of division 
between the northern and southern churches; and 
carried the war of angry debate and irreconcilable 
antagonisms, into the different great national associ- 
ations for missionary and tract operations. 

The judgment of a large portion of the min- 
istry and churches, in the southern States, and also 
in the northern, could not see and admit, either the 
obligation, the benevolence, the practicability, or the 
safety of immediate emancipation, as then and thus 
urged. The consciences of multitudes who sustained 
the relation of master to slave, did not, or could 
not be inade to feel, that the simple relationship of 
master to slave, or slavery under all circumstances, 
WM sinful;' and especially, when they knew, that 
there were obligations of guardianship, dictates of 
humanity, and claims of enlightened charity, which 
not only forbade immediate and unqualified emanci- 
pation, but required the continuance of that rela- 
tion and sometimes its formation. From the denun- 
ciations of those — ^who neither saw nor would admit 
such obligations, but who held them up to scorn 
and infamy, and sought to excommunicate them by 
declarative resokolons from the church of God, as 
unworthy a place in it — they turned away, and said, 
"how can two walk together unless they be agreed!" 
preferring secession and separation to strife and 
obloquy. 
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In their attempts to interpret the report of their 
own consciences, which acquitted them from the 
false, unqualified charges of guilt, made against them 
by their northern brethren, they found themselves 
in circumstances where the temptation became na- 
tural and powerful, to justify slavery as a system, 
as well as to excuse all its developments, and ex- 
onerate themselves from the criminality personally and 
promiscuously charged upon them. Inasmuch as 
the Bible, — which gives an account of God's civil 
legislation concerning slavery, and the counsels and 
precepts of divine wisdom in relation to the moral 
duties and obligations growing out of the relation 
of christians to it, and to the governments that toler- 
ated or enacted it, — ^has thus distinctly recognized 
the existence of that relation, and enjoined recip- 
rocal duties on masters and servants, the judgment 
and conscience of southern ministers and churches 
began to claim, what none of a former generation 
had ever thought of doing, that God, by such legis- 
lation, had SANCTIONED it, and made it as truly a 
DIVINE ORDINANCE as He had government itself; and 
that, indeed, it was but a species of government, 
provided and ordained by His wisdom and benevolence 
for the benefit of the domestic and social state. 
Kev. Mr. H. J, Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, and Dr, 
Palmer, of New Orleans, have volunteered tl^ir 
casuistry in this matter, as a writer in Mississippi, 
years ago, had done, in opposition to the ultra views 
of immediate emancipation that had been inculcated 
and propagated in the North. It is j)roof to us of 

the blinding influence, which sympathy with party 
2a 
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politics, and polemic casuistry, can exert upon the 
mind and conscience. These excellent brethren 
seem not for one moment to have adverted to what is 
undeniably true, that God, when legislating as the 
civil head of Israel, — -just as human governments 
ever find it necessary for them to do,— enacted laws 
in view of evils nascent or innate in corrupt society, 
for the purpose of restricting, restraining, and ulti- 
mately curing them; and that such legislation is 
far, very far, from implying His allowance or appro- 
val, much less His sanction of them. To claim 
that slavery is a divine ordinance, because God has 
legislated concerning it, indicates, either an inability 
or unwillingness, through prejudice or passion, to 
distinguish between enduring a present evil, in a 
given state of society for the prevention of greater, 
and sanctioning such evil in every condition of so- 
ciety. Never was there a greater nonsequitur, more 
palpable and offensive sophistry, than that into 
which these writers have been betrayed. 

Such casuistry has been one of the melancholy 
results of the alienations and separations produced in 
the churches by the political agitation of this subject. 
Shut out and cut off from the sjnnpathy of the 
churches and the christian community, generally, of the 
North, the southern churches and christians, very 
naturally, received and relished the sympathy of 
unbelieving men and political partisans, who, from 
mistaken considerations of State and national policy, 
were seeking to protect and propagate and perpetu- 
ate the slavery, in connection with which they had 
been bom and nursed, educated and trained. Nor 
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have the ministry and churches at the North been 
wholly exempt from a similar and hurtful influence 
upon their judgment and consciences, by sympathy 
with political partisanships, inducing a rancorous 
spirit of denunciation often mistaken for, and claimed 
to be, a superior piety. 

The essential and irreconcileable antagonism be- 
tween free labor and slave labor can never be cured, 
permanently and completely, by any system of hu- 
man legislation that attempts to harmonize them. 
Light and darkness are not more at variance, radi- 
cally and immutably, than are liberty and bondage. 
The conflict between them has well been pronounced, 
by one of our eminent statesmen, "irrepressible." 
Compacts and legislation may ease its violence; 
and, if wise and just, lead to the gradual salutary 
disappearance of the one before the other. But 
the experiments of past ages and nations from the 
first, have proved, in the recorded history of man- 
kind, that freedom and slavery cannot dwell per- 
manently, harmoniously, safely, and prosperously, 
together. 

God's legislation on the subject, found in the 
book of Leviticus, so fiir from being a sanction of 
slavery, was actually a wise and wonderful system 
of gradual, but certain and inevitable emancipation. 
The history of the Jewish nation proved and illus- 
trated it. 

The patriarchal slavery, claimed to have been 
sanctioned by the example of Abraham, was not 
hereditary. There is no proof that it descended to 
Isaac or Ishmael. Certainly none that it was 
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transmitted to Jacob and Esau, in the third genera- 
tion. 

God's ethical precepts on the subject in the New 
Testament, on which Mr. Van Dyke and others 
have founded their erring deductions, were explicitly 
designed, as the context shows, not to sanctum the 
political code and usages of the Roman Empire ; but 
to bring out and exhibit, in the clearest and strongest 
possible light, the moral power of that christian be- 
nevolence, which makes the master and the slave 
alike feel that they are brethren of one family, and 
which is a much more potent force, to remedy and 
overcome the evils and existence of slavery, than 
any mere political expedients, or system of civil 
legislation, that human wisdom without it can ever 
devise. 

The extremists' views, on both sides of this ques- 
tion, and in both sections of our country, which have, 
for the last twenty-six years, been pressed in various 
political and ecclesiastical contests, have resulted in 
deep, permanent, and, we fear, fatal estrangements. 
The doctrines of immediate emancipation, and of the 
sin of slavery per sc, as taught by ultra abolitionists, 
have irritated the South far more than personal liberty 
bills, or the election of a republican candidate for 
the President. The pro-slavery teachings and vio- 
lence of southern preachers and politicians, have, in 
their turn, exasperated the North. The thrift and 
prosperity of the North, their progress in wealth, 
population, and improvement, whatever may have 
been the policy of the Federal government, — 
forcing, at one time into commerce, another manu- 
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factures, and at another free trade — have proved so 
illustrative and demonstrative of the value and effi- 
ciency of free labor, as to have increasingly excited the 
envy, jealousy, and rivalry of the South, whose 
exhausted farms, dilapidated domiciles, disordered , 
finances, mortgaged property, depreciated lands, and 
other evidences of decay, made them look,- with an 
angry and suspicious eye, upon the commerce, manu- 
Pictures, enterprise, capital, resources, and enhanced 
prosperity of the firee States. Socially, politically, 
religiously, there have been developed, and are, an- 
tagonisms, which have already rent the most solemn 
compacts, and destroyed the most sacred sjnnpathies. 
How they are to be reconciled, if possible, is the 
great problem of the day, which leaves all our sages 
and statesmen utterly at fault. Well has the 
President, in his proclamation for a fast, invited 
one and all, both North and South, to implore God 
to remove "the fidse pride of heart which impels, 
for consistency's sake, to persevere in wrong." It 
is God only who can do it 

Concession, without the sacrifice of moral prin- 
ciple, and in the spirit of forbearance and for- 
giveness, may, and we would fain hope, by God's 
blessing, will do it. Crimination and recrimi- 
nation, charges of provocation and blame pri- 
marily and mainly, by either party, will never 
accomplish it. Civil war and bloodshed will 
render it forever impossible. Here, in this very 
pride of opinion, we think, lies much of the guilt, 
the peril and perplexity connected with the question 
of slavery in our Federal relations. If the North 
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will consent that the South adjust for themselves 
the evils of their own social state, and, ceasing to 
traduce, denounce, and vituperate, will extend to 
them the good will and charities of christian broth- 
erhood; and if the South will not insist upon ex- 
tending the acknowledged evils of their own social 
state, bj demanding their admission and approba- 
tion in new States and Territories, there to spread 
and prolong this cancer in the body politic, there 
may be hope. But if the North can only be 
reconciled, on the ground of anti-slavery propagan- 
dism within the southern States, or the South, upon 
the ground of the extension of slavery by right of 
their construction of the constitution; and if the 
constitution must be changed to meet the views of 
either, then is our unity forever at an end. The 
antagonisms of party should never regulate the ad- 
ministration of our government. It should be con- 
ducted on higher principles. If the pride of opinion 
and the oppositions of party, cannot be overcome, by 
the spirit of patriotism and devotion to the public 
good, there can be no safe and peaceful deliverance 
for us from our present perplexities. The gaping 
fissures must increase. The separation must become 
fi'agmentary; and dissolution follow, without hope 
or possibility of ever again crystallizing or aggre- 
gating, in the same or any other happy consolidated 
Union, similar to that, which, for more than half a 
century, has made us, as a natign, the wonder and 
glory of the world. 

Our social, political, moral and religious strength 
as a nation hitherto, has been in our union. The 
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one tie, that binds all together, once severed and 
acknowledged to be so, divides not, by a wide and 
yawning chasm. As in the human body, the disin- 
tegrating process of dissolution supervenes, the mo- 
ment that the vital forces, through their constitu- 
tional channels, cease to operate; so will and must 
it be in the national Discordant interests, rival 
factions, predatory incursions, servile insurrections, 
despotic oppressions, rapacious robberies, contending 
ambitions, selfish demagogism, phrenzied excitements, 
hostile religions, civil wars degenerating into contests 
of aspiring military chieftains, and intriguing schemes 
of corrupt monopolies and men of wealth, will not 
&il to repeat, in more aggravated and distressing 
story, the revolutions and disasters of disordered, 
wretched, ruined Mexico. May the God of heaven 
mercifully interpose to prevent it! 

We fear, however, that the complications and 
exacerbation of this great moral, social and political 
evil of slavery, around which the eyes and hearts, 
the hopes and fears, the anxieties and lamentations 
of the nation this day cluster, may be traced to a 
guilt, even more strictly national than it, and which, 
we have judged and felt for nearly the third of a 
century, is the great public national crime God 
is now punishing, by the present agitation, excite- 
ment and alarm, as He has been in years past, by 
various processes of demoralization. The slavery 
trouble has been the entering wedge and battle axe, 
that quickly followed, with its strokes of wrath, 
after the offense of which we shall now speak. 

By treaty * both with Georgia, and with the 
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Indians in the territory, which she ceded to the 
United States, the Cherokee Indians were put under 
the fostering care of the Federal government. Their 
lands, eight million acres of which they refused to sell, 
were recognized as their own, and reserved to them, 
by solemn treaty. Their absolute title to them was 
admitted to be beyond the power of the States or of 
Congress, and to be alienated only, by treaties honor- 
ably and £Eiirly made, and with full assent of their 
own. Missionaries were established among them, 
under the direction and support of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, and of 
other missionary associations of different religious de- 
nominations. By express stipulations, on the part 
of the United States Government, a limited territory, 
protection, and inviolate territorial limits, were guar- 
anteed to the Cherokee nation of Indians. They 
had attained to civilization, and established among 
themselves the trades, arts, and religion, upon the 
lands of their ancestors. Having, by the advice of 
the President of the United States, organized a gov- 
ernment of their own, consisting of legislative, judi- 
ciary, and executive departments, administered on 
republican principles, they had risen in character, 
condition, and prospects; and were bound to us as 
brothers, by the ties of that Christianity, which, in 
common with us, they had professed. But it was 
discovered that their lands contained gold, 

Georgia claimed, that according to her construction 
of the treaty with the United States government, by 
which she ceded her territory, the Federal government 
had failed to fulfill its provisions of that treaty ; although 
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Washington, JejBTerBon, Jackson, and Calhoun, had 
been the foster-fathers of the citizens of the Cherokee 
nation, as they were called in the Holsten treaty, 
and the Senate of the United States had sanctioned 
the acts, by which they had risen into a highly 
civilized state. While refysing to sell their lands, 
and planting themselves on the treaty guaranty of 
the Federal government, with covetous and impa- 
tient eye, the State of Georgia claimed the right of 
possession ; ♦and extended her laws over her fellow- 
christians of Moravian, Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Methodist churches} by which they were brought 
into a state of degradation and defenselessness like 
that of slavery, and declared to be incapable of 
being witnesses or parties in a court of justice. 
They were made outlaws upon their own lands, iand 
allowed but the privilege of choosing between exile 
and chains. 

It may be proper here to enter into details. 
In 1829 the Cherokees possessed a regularly organ- 
ized civil government, and a written language. 
The latter was an invention of a native uninstructed 
Cherokee. Unlike to any that ever existed, it 
was yet so complete, that adults, by the use of it, 
could learn to read their native tongue in ten, five, 
and even three days. The mass of the people, 
in their dress, houses, furniture, agriculture, imple- 
ments, manner of cultivating the soil, raising stock, 
providing for their &milies, and in their estimate 
of the value of an education, did not suffer by a 
comparison with the whites in the surroimding set- 
tlements. The great body of the people had ex- 
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temally embraced the christian religion. Intemper- 
ance, the bane of the Indian as well as of the white 
man, had been checked. The laws of the nation 
rigorously excluded intoxicating liquors from all 
public assemblies. In this respect they set a noble 
and lofty example, worthy of being imitated by our 
Congress and State Legislatures. Numerous and 
efficient societies for the promotion of temperance, 
had been organized, and prosperity smiled upon 
them. But, in two years afterward, in^bpite of all 
their improvements, by the action of Georgia, the 
nation had been thrown into a distracted state; 
their government prostrated; their council forbidden 
to assemble; their laws declared null and void} 
their magistrates prohibited, under severe penalties, 
from enforcing them; intoxicating liquors introduced 
without restraint ;i the country traversed with armid 
troops J their property plundered; their persons ar- 
rested and imprisoned; their land, — known to be 
theirs by ancestral and immemorial possession, and 
guaranteed to them by numerous and perfectly ex- 
plicit treaties, — claimed by others; and they them- 
selves threatened with immediate ejectment! 

The missionaries, at four stations lying within 
the territory claimed by Georgia, were served with 
copies of a law, requiring an oath of allegiance to 
that State within a limited period, or imprisonment 
for four years in the penitentiary for refusal. Im- 
portant civil, moral, and religious rights, . and per- 
sonal liberties, were thus invaded and violated. 
The missionaries could not, in good conscience, take 
the oath; for it would be an abandonment of the. 
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Indians' rights secured by treaty with the Federal 
government, and am admission that Georgia was 
right. 

A detachment of the Georgia guard, consisting of 
twenty-six men, armed and mounted, proceeded to each 
of the four missionary stations, and arrested three 
of the missionaries found there. They were, how- 
ever, set free, by the Judge of the Superior Court 
of Gwinnet county, on the ground that they were under 
the patronage of the United States government, and 
were in such sense its agents, that the laws of 
Georgia did not apply to them. The Governor of 
Georgia corresponded with the President of the 
United States on the subject. The result was, that 
the latter did not consider the missionaries as in 
any sense agents of the government. Thereupon 
the missionaries were ordered, within ten days, to 
remove out of the State, or take the required oath. 

Several of the missionaries, Messrs. Buttrick, 
Proctor, and Thompson, thought it expedient to 
remove, with their families. Mr. Thompson was 
subsequently arrested, and treated in the most bru- 
tal manner, for visiting his station. Mr. Worcester 
and Dr. Butler were arrested, and subjected to cruelties 
and indignities, such as savages themselves would 
scarcely inflict upon their captives. They were 
tried; and along with eight other white men, one a 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal church, were 
sentenced to four years' hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary. On their arrival at the door of the prison, 
they were all offered a pardon and release, on con- 
dition, of their removing from the Indian territory 
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claimed by the State of Georgia, or of taking the oath 
of allegiance to its laws. All fcut two of them ac- 
cepted these humiliating terms. Mr. Worcester and 
Dr. Butler, feeling that obedience to such laws 
would be treason against God, conceded nothing, 
and were committed to the penitentiary. 

The matter was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on a writ of error. 
Having been ably argued by Messrs. Wirt and Ser- 
geant, Chief Justice Marshall pronounced his decis- 
ion. He reviewed the whole subject of the Indian 
titles, the treaties made with the Indians, and the 
laws of Georgia, which extended the jurisdiction of 
the Stat^ over the Cherokee country. The laws 
of Georgia were pronounced repugnant to the con- 
stitution, the treaties, and the laws of the United 
States. The mandate of the Supreme Court was 
instantly issued, reversing and annulling the judg- 
ment of the Superior Court of Georgia, and ordering 
lings in the indictment against the pris- 
rer to cease, declaring the prisoners to be 
smissed. The Superior Court of Georgia 
obey the m8^ndate, or discharge the pris- 
he authority of the Supreme Court of 
i States thus set at defiance, the country 
icited) especially the religious and order- 
r-abiding citizens. 

existed a diflference of opinion, if not a 
)r the ultimate authority, between the 
and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
the United States. The latter, it was 
3uld require a military enforcement. The 
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counsel of the imprisoned missionaries prepared a 
memorial to the former, praying for the interposi- 
tion of his authority to enforce the decision of the 
court. The missionaries gave notice of their inten- 
tion to move the Supreme Court for a further pro- 
cess. They had been sustained by the public 
sentiment of the christian community, especially at 
the North, as well as by their official advisers and 
directors in the work of missions, the prudential 
Committee of the Amerian Board of Conference for 
Foreign Missions. It was thought by many to be 
a proper juncture and opportunity to settle the 
question, whether the Supreme Court or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Judiciary or Execu-^ 
tive, possessed the ultimate authority j and especially, 
amid the rising excitement of South Carolina nulli- 
fication, to put to the test the authority of the 
treaties, laws, and Constitution of the United States, 
and the strength and integrity of the Federal gov- 
ernment and Union. Georgia had bid defiance to 
the authority of the Supreme Court j and, by a cor- 
rupting policy,— appealing to human cupidity, for 
the distribution among her citizens, by lottery, 
140 acres each, of the whole Cherokee country lying 
within her chartered limits, previously surveyed and 
divided into lots for that purpose, — had rendered her 
legislation and defiant claims popular. 

We shall not further trespass on your time here, 
to enter into other details of this disgracefiil history. 
It may suffice ' to say, that upon various consulta- 
tions it was thought inexpedient — we say not by 
whom, but not by the imprisoned missionaries them- 
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selves or their counsel, — to present their memorial 
to the President for the enforcement of the decision 
of the court. My personal reminiscences here of 
matters learned from Dr. Butler himself — who spent 
several days in my house as my honored guest, 
soon after his removal from the penitentiary — are as 
painful at this distant day, as they were in their 
commencement, having been subversive of the 
respectful consideration previously entertained for 
the patriotic and religious men, whose timidity, 
called and mistaken for prudence, led them to 
change the counsel and policy, in accordance with 
which the missionaries had all along acted in the 
assertion of right and liberty. 

It was well understood that the Supreme Court 
of the United States would sustain its own decision, 
and demand the support of the executive authority 
of the government, by military force if necessary. 
And it was also as well understood, that the Presi- 
dent was not inclined to enforce it. To prosecute 
case would lead to a collision of the au- 
ities, and the result was thought doubtful, 
missionaries were, therefore, often and earnestly 
seled to desist from their attempt to obtain 
ise by a military enforcement of the decision of 
Supreme Court. They were assured of an un- 
itional release in case they would do so. But 
refused. They spumed a pardon. They 
d not escape from the prison, even when the 
3 were thrown open for them. Persons in the 
dence of the Governor of Georgia visited them, 
earnestly solicited them to desist from the 
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prosecution. They made "no solicitation, no over- 
ture, no compromise" whatever. 

Two members elect of Congress visited them, 
and told them oflScially from the Governor, that 
they would be discharged without concession, with- 
out condition, or even without application to the 
Governor. To desist from the prosecution of the 
suit, they were assured, would end the whole matter. 
It would relieve the Court, the President, the esti- 
mable Governor, the State of Georgia, and the 
country. Their friends and counselors in Boston, 
no longer advised to firmness in the prosecution. 
The prisoners' counsel dropped all proceedings. 
Messrs. Worcester and Butler were set at liberty by 
proclamation fi:om the Governor of Georgia, directed 
to the keeper of the penitentiary; and the Governor's 
carriage, it was currently reported, was in waiting 
for them when they left the prison. They imme- 
diately returned to the stations which they had 
respectively occupied in the Cherokee country, and 
resumed their missionary labors. 

The country and its authorities, had passed a 
crisis. But the fate of the Cherokee was sealed. 
The robbery and violence of Georgia had proved 
victorious; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States then received the first blow which struck 
it from its lofty position as the ultimate authority, — 
the grand balance wheel and regulating power in 
our government — and rendered it, as many fear, 
rather the dim reflector of the policy of the execu- 
tive, than the independent interpeter of the consti- 
tution. Be that as it may, it has suffered great 
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loss in public confidence and estimation at the 
North. The executive policy triumphed over right. 
By means of a treaty obtained from unauthorized 
and unfaithful representatives of the Cherokee peo- 
ple, through the aid of intoxicating drinks — a plan 
for removing the Indians, pronounced benevolent, 
was carried out. The Cherokees were denational- 
ized; and scenes of pillage^ plunder, and mortality, 
shocking to relate, consummated and aggravated 
the guilt of a violated treaty. The inspired law- 
giver of the Jewish nation proclaimed: 

"Cursed be he that removeth his neighbor's 
landmark, and all the people shall say amen. 

"Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander 
out of the way, and all the people shall say amen. 

"Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment of 
the stranger, fatherless, and widow, and all the 
people shall say amen." 

The landmarks were removed; the blind and 
helpless were led out of the way and banished from 
their habitations and homes, by violence; judgment 
was perverted; Washington dishonored; the Senate 
of the United States stultified j and treaty docu- 
ments, presei-ved in the treasuries of State, were 
torn fi*om our statute books, and scattered to the 
winds. 

It was then declared by many, and we felt at 
the time, no hesitation in saying, that the nation 
had incurred the guilt of violated treaties; and that 
a bitter roll of "mourning, and lamentation, and 
woe,'' would be unfolded to the people of the United 
States. It has been written in characters indelible. 
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Every where may be met the black traces of that 
fiital seal, which then was stamped upon the hitherto 
stainless escutcheon of our country. The natural 
and legitimate influence of that example has demor- 
alized the land. "We have hatched cockatrice's 
eggs, and woven the spider's web. He that 
hath eaten of the eggs has died, and that 
which was crushed hath broken out into a viper." 
We have sowed the wind and are reaping the 
whirlwind. God has withdrawn from us the pro- 
tection of nloral restraint, once mighty to protect 
and preserve. It is not at all strange, that treaties 
and compacts have lost their sacredness in the eyes 
of multitudes; that the constitution has ceased to 
be a bond of union; that States have repudiated 
their obligations; that oaths of office are disregarded; 
that plighted faith is violated; that honor and hon- 
esty need the strong power of the law to support 
them; Ihat the law itself has lost its commanding 
majesty; that fraud, and peculation, and corruption 
can be traced from the councils of aldermen to the 
cabinet of the chief magistrate; and that sober- 
minded, virtuous citizens stand amazed, and are 
ready to ask in the language of holy writ, " when 
the Son of man cometb shall he find faith on the 
earth?" 

The success of Georgia emboldened Alabama ; South 
Carolina soon aft^ proclaimed nullification. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has lost much 
of its power and respect. The chief executive 
having claimed to interpret the constitution for 
himself the spirit of lawlessness has grown apace; 

3a 
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and contempt for institutions, usages, and compacts, 
time-honored and fraught with benefits, now gives 
inmcation that the very joints and sinews of society- 
have been dislocated and strained. The strifes and 
agitation of slavery have not only turned the halls 
of Congress, often, into a bear-garden, and given 
exhibitions of brutal violence; but churches have 
repudiated compacts, and set aside at will all corpo- 
rate rights. The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, by one party act, through a packed 
majority, ignored the covenant of the &thers-, rode 
violently over the constitution ; set at naught all the 
obligations of discipline; and by one summary ex- 
scinding act, cut oflF four S3mods, with their pres- 
byteries and congregations, and 60,000 members; 
seized and held the property and possessions, wrested 
from those who had largely contributed it; and hold 
it still, though every decision of courts, where trials 
have been conducted, have recognized or afGbrmed 
the legal and constitutional body, to be that with 
which they ecclesiastically broke faith, and refuse 
to resume it. 

Other ecclesiastical bodies have been rent also. 
And our own New School Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, in reaching over a s3mod to express a judg- 
ment of censure bearing on a Presbjrtery, without 
trial or constitutional right, gave occasion and pre- 
text, on the ground of violated fiiith, for the separa- 
tion of southern brethren from us, and the organi- 
zation of a new body. 

The traces of this thing are interminable. Its 
roots strike deep into every part of society. Its de- 
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velopments and growths, we regard as even worse, 
and far more &tal to the welfare and safety of this 
Union, than slavery itself, however pestiferous that 
may be, and blighting to the prosperity of the 
States that cherish it. It is this readiness to vio- 
late compacts, to set aside constitutional law, to re- 
pudiate the obligations of good faith, that we re- 
gard the most alarming feature of the times. If 
not cured or corrected, it must prove the inevitable 
precursor of our ruin. How it is to be remedied, 
God only knows. Our only hope is in the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit, which the Lord Jesus Christ has 
power to grant, by which to turn the heart of this 
people back again unto Him. This can give wis- 
dom, and firmness, and prudence, and zeal, and 
fidelity in our rulers; and, reforming the masses, 
counteract the influence of corrupt examples and de- 
moralizing ambitions. God grant a baptism of this 
Spirit to the whole nation, to bring us to repentance, 
and teach us to keep His statutes, and command- 
ments, and ordinances, as the means of our happi- 
ness and security. 

II. A word or two, in conclusion, as to the 
grounds on which we may venture to pray in hope 
for this, as the means of preserving us a imited 
people. 

First, there is the boimdless and amazing 
grace and compassion of God, toward those that 
have no just claim upon Him. How often did He 
exhibit and exercise that grace and compassion, 
in the history of ungrateful and perfidious Israel! 
"Theijpi heart was not right with Him, neither were 
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they steadfast in His covenant; but He being fiiU 
of compassion, forgave their iniquity and destroyed 
them not: yea, many a time turned He His anger 
away, and did not stir up all His wral^; for He 
remembered they were but flesh; a wind that pas- 
seth away and cometh not again." It is as true 
in the past history of oiu* own beloved country. 
Signal have been His interpositions, and abounding 
His compassions toward us as a nation. Oh, what 
a flood of grateful recollections does the history of 
this people bear along with it, from before the days 
of our revolutionary sires to the present. "He 
hath done great things for us whereof we have 
reason to be glad." 

When we look at the manifestation of His own 
amazing grace and compassion, His own lofty and 
glorious excellence, as the Grod "who delighteth in 
mercy," why should we despair? The fountain 
of His overflowing love is not exhausted. He is 
loath to execute His judgments in wrath. His 
own loving heart, His abounding compassions, well 
up, in exhaustless exuberant overflowings. What 
may we not hope and pray for from Him, whose 
name and nature is Love? Could the eyes and 
heart of this people but be fixed on Qod Himself, as 
He comes to us in Christ, filled with the Spirit 
without measure, all would yet be well. With such 
a God, and such a Saviour, and such a Spirit, to 
appeal to, let us drive away our unbelieving, guilty 
fears, and draw near with the full assurance of 
faith as we pray: "Oh remember not against us 
former iniquities. Let Thy tender mercies sf^eedily 
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prevent us — at this very moment rise before us, and 
keep us from sinking utterly — ^for we are brought 
very low. Help us, God of our salvation, for 
the glory of Thy name, and deliver us, and purge 
away our sins for Thy name's sake.^' 

This forms the second ground of hope, the con- 
scious exercise of penitence in an appeal to God for 
His help, that we may be delivered^ and our sins 
be purged from us. Without this, all prayer to 
Him will prove unavailing. If we fast and pray 
for party strife and debate, and to smite with the fist 
of wickedness, or practice oppression and deceit, the 
Lord will not hear us. God knows our hearts; and 
He has said, "if we regard iniquity in our hearts 
He will not hear us." But He says, "Let tiie 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, 
and He will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for He will abundantly pardon." K this people, 
this day, though not universally, yet in sufficient 
numbers to give to God a public reason for the 
exercise of His clemency and compassion through 
Christ, shall truly and heartily renounce their sins, 
and confess and turn away from those things which 
have displeased Him, He will forgive, and not de- 
stroy us. Let each and every one of us, then, as 
we love our souls, our country, and our God, re- 
nounce and confess to Him, our own personal sins 
and those of the nation, in so &r as we have 
knowledge and participation of them. 

We shall thus find that we can draw near to God 
with renewed confidence and enlarged expectations, 
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and be in a better frame and spirit to influence 
and lead from error and sin, our neighbors and 
friends who practice what we judge to be wrong. 
It is the glory of God to forgive: all the lustre of 
His name, all the excellencies of His character display 
themselves here. He has said, "I, even I, am He 
that blotteth out thy transgressions, and will not re- 
member thy sins any more for My name's sake; put 
Me in remembrance; declare thou that thou mayest 
be justified." If the hearts of the people to any 
extent, will only believe this, so that with conscious 
exercise of repentance for all past sins, they come 
to God, and throw themselves and this nation upon 
His grace and compassion, His very name and na- 
ture — the infinite, adorable excellencies of His char- 
acter, as they reveal themselves in the blessed Re- 
deemer, who is the name of God — will form the 
strong plea, the prevailing argument, so that with 
Jeremiah, the weeping prophet, we may confidently 
plead for our country as he did for his. "We ac- 
knowledge, Lord, our wickedness, and the in- 
' 'ty x)f our fethers, for we have sinned against 
e. Do not abhor us, for Thy name's sake; do 
disgrace the throne of Thy glory." 
Finally, we may take occasion, from the terrible 
acter of the evils deprecated, to become impor- 
,te with God. Moses prayed with fervor, and 
down forty days and nights before the Lord, in 
er, that He would not destroy the nation, 
olution and destruction are the evils that threaten 
If God gives not repentance to put away vol- 
.rily, the evils of slavery, and those it has 
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developed, He will, as He ever has done, interfere 
by His judgments to do it. Who can contemplate 
such a procedure of His providence, without shud- 
dering? It is no subject for flippant and angry- 
debates or discussions and bitter revilings. It would 
seem that He hath smitten already with blindness, 
and that those more immediately periled, see not 
the disaster and ruin they are courting by the atti- 
tude they have assumed. K gradual emancipation 
is refused — as past history in every country has 
shown — insurrection, murder, conflagration, rapine, 
violence, will do it. Secession and separation will 
invite to these things, and, ere the crisis comes, who 
can tell how many hearts shall bleed, and homes 
be rendered desolate, by the horrors of civil war? 
It may be, that God shall leave us to folly and 
madness, to break the pillar of our constitution, 
shake down upon our heads the great and glorious 
temple of our confederacy, raised by the wisdom, 
and consecrated by the prayers of our sires of olden 
days, and involve ourselves in its ruins. But ere 
that day comes, while yet there is hope of averting 
the avenging stroke of heaven's wrath, it behooves 
every christian and patriot to try what conciliation, 
repentance, fervent prayer, intercession with Grod, 
can accomplish. We tremble in view of His judg- 
ments and wrath, for we are guilty. But knowing 
His great compassion, still let us pray, "0 Lord, 
though our enemies testify against us, do Thou, for 
Thy name's sake spare, and give not Thy heritage 
to reproach. Oh, the hope of Israel, and the Saviour 
thereof in time of trouble, why shouldst thou be as a 
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stranger in the land, and as a way&ring man that 
tuxneth aside to tarry for a nights Why shouldst 
thou be as a man astonished; as a mighty man 
that cannot savel Yet Thou, Lord, art in the 
midst of us, and we are called by Thy name, leavr 
us not!" 
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REMARKS. 



The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Union, Mr. Thomas said, — 

Mr. Chairman, — I avail myself of the indulgence of 
the Committee to make some suggestions upon subjects 
now attracting the attention of Congress and of the 
country, — the relation of the " seceded States " (so 
called) to the Union, the confiscation of property, and 
the emancipation of slaves, in such States. Sensible 
how deeply the interests of the country are involved in 
their right decision, I can only say, I have given to 
them careful and patient consideration, with an earnest 
hope and desire to learn what my duty is, and faithfully 
and firmly to discharge it 

The questions are novel as they are momentous. 
In the discussion of them, little aid can be derived from 
our own precedents, from the history of other nations, 
or from writers on constitutional and intemajtional law. 
The solution of the difficult problems of right and duty 
involved must be found in the careful study of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and the just and logical ap- 
plication of them to this new condition of things. 
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The peculiar feature of our civil polity is, thai we 
live under written constitutions, defining and limiting the 
powers of Government, and securing the rights of the in- 
dividual subject Our political theory is, that the peo- 
ple retain the sovereignty, and that the Government 
has such powers only as the people, by the organic law, 
have conferred upon it Doubtless these inflexible 
rules sometimes operate as a restraint upon measures, 
which, for the time being, seem to be desirable. The 
compensation is, that our experience has shown, that, 
as a general rule and in the long-run, the restraint is 
necessary and wholesome. 

It is, I readily admit, by no narrow and rigid con- 
struction of the words of the Constitution that the 
powers and duties of Congress on these subjects are to 
be ascertained. Every provision must be fairly con- 
strued in view of the great objects the Constitution was 
ordained to effect, and with the full recognition of the 
powers resulting from clear implication as well as ex- 
press grant. Designed as the bond of perpetual union 
and as the framework of permanent government, we 
should be very slow to conclude that it lacked any of 
the necessary powers for self-defence and self-preserva- 
tion. 

But recognizing the profound wisdom and foresight 
of the Constitution, and its adaptation to all the exi- 
gencies of war and peace, when a measure is proposed 
in apparent conflict with its provisions, we may well 
pause to ipquire, whether, after all, the measure is ne- 
cessary ; and whether we may not bend to the Constitu- 
tion, rather than that the Constitution should give way 
to us. When we make necessity our lawgiver, we are 
very ready to believe the necessity exists. 
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Nor are we to forget that the Constitution is a bill of 
rights as well as a frame of government ; that among 
the most precious portions of the instrument are the 
first ten amendments ; that it is doubtful whether the 
people of the United States could have been induced to 
adopt the Constitution, except upon the assurance of 
the adoption of these amendments, which are our Magna 
Charta, embodying in the organic law the securities of 
life, liberty, and estate, which, to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, are the seed and the fruit of free government. 
Some portions of our history have led to the conclusion, 
that the existence of these amendments may, in the 
confusion of the times, have been overlooked. 

In my humble judgment, Mr. Chairman, there has 
been, and is now, but one issue before the country ; and 
that is, whether the Constitution of the United States 
shall be the supreme law of the land. That Constitu- 
tion was formed by the people of the United States. It 
acts, not upon the States, nor, through the States, upon 
us as citizens of the several States, but directly upon us 
as citizens of the United States ; claiming, on the one 
hand, our allegiance, and giving to us, on the other, its 
protection. It is not a compact between the States, or 
the peoples of the several States : it is itself a frame 
of government ordained and established by the people of 
the United States. 

The sphere of the Government so established is indeed 
limited ; but within that sphere its power is supreme. 
It is a Government of delegated powers ; and the powers 
not delegated are reserved either to the States or to the 
people (Amendments, art. 10). 

The powers and functions granted to the National 
Government by the Constitution are embraced in three 
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general classes, — those concerning the relations of the 
United States to foreign nations ; those concerning the 
relations between the States and their citizens respec- 
tively ; and certain powers, which, though belonging to 
the home- department of Government, to be useful and 
effective, must be general and uniform in their opera- 
tion throughout the country. A very large proportion 
of the ordinary and necessary powers and functions of 
Government is left in the States. The powers of the 
National Government do not extend to or include the 
domestic institutions or internal poUce of the States. 
The separation and distinction between the respective 
spheres of the State and National Governments is an 
essential characteristic of our system, and is as old as 
the idea of Union itself. No Union was suggested, 
no project of one for a moment entertained, on any 
other basis. The Colonies, in authorizing their dele- 
gates to assent to a separation from Great Britain, and 
to form a Union for the general defence, expressly 
restricted them from consenting to any articles of union 
which should take from the Colonies the power over 
their internal police and domestic institutions. The 
resolutions of the Colonies of New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Rhode Island, may be cited in illustration. 

The resolution of the Provincial Congress of New 
Jersey — passed June 21, 1776, and laid before the 
Continental Congress on the 28th of June — empowered 
the delegates of that Province to — 

" Unite with the delegates of the other Colonies in declaring the 
United Colonies independent of Great Britain ; entering into a con- 
federation for union and common defence ; making treaties with foreign 
nations for commerce and assistance ; and to take such other mea- 
sures as may appear to them and you necessary for these great 
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ends ; promising to support them with the whole force of this Pro- 
vince ; always observing^ whatever plan of confederacy you enter 
into, the regulating the internal 'police of this Province is to he reserved 
to the Colony Legislature,^* 

The Convention of the Colony of Maryland, by a 
resolution (adopted June 28, 1776, and laid before Con- 
gress July 1), authorized and empowered the deputies 
of the Colony to — 

" Concur with the other United Colonies, or a majority of them, 
in declaring the United Colonies free and independent, in favoring 
such further compact and confederation between them, in making 
foreign alliances, and in adopting such other measures as shall be 
judged necessary for securing the liberties of America ; and that said 
Colony will hold itself bound by the resolutions of the majority of the 
United Colonies in the premises ; provided the sole and exclusive right 
of regulating the internal government and police of that Colony he re- 
served to the people thereof,^* — Journals of Congress^ 1776, pp. 390, 
391, 392. 

The credentials of the Assembly of Rhode Island, 
after giving to the delegates power to enter into union 
and confederation, add, — 

" Taking the greatest care to secure to this Colony, in the strongest 
and most perfect manner, its present established form, and all the 
powers of government, so far as relates to its internal police, and con- 
duct of our affairs, civil and religious." — Ihid.^ p. 343. 

In the Revolutionary Government, in the Articles of 
Confederation, in the Constitution, in its judicious inter- 
pretation, in every administration under the Constitu- 
tion, and in every department of the Government, the 
limitation has thus far been carefully recognized and 
faithfully kept. This familiar, well-settled doctrine, as 
to the independent respective spheres of the National 
and State Government, has never, perhaps, been more 
clearly and strongly stated than in one of the resolu- 
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tions adopted by the Convention which ushered the 
present administration into power : — 

" Resolved^ That tlie maintenance inviolate of the riglits of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to that balance of powers on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric depends." 

It is expressed also, with clearness and strength, in 
the resolution adopted by the House, near the close 
of the last session of Congress, by a nearly unanimous 
vote : — 

'' Resolved^ That neither the Federal Government, nor the people 
or governments of the non-slaveholding States, have a purpose or a 
constitutional right to legislate upon or interfere with slavery in any 
of the States of the Union." 

These doctrines, as to the supremacy of the National 
Government within its sphere and of the reserved 
rights of the States, are elementary. Between th«m 
there is no necessary conflict. Each is the complement 
of the other, — both vital parts of that political system 
under whose admirable distribution and adjustment of 
powers the people of the United States have had for 
seventy years incomparably the best and most beneficent 
Government the world has ever known, — a Govern- 
ment now imperilled, not by reason of any inherent 
defect or any want of wisdom or foresight in its founders, 
not because we have outgrown its provisions, not be- 
cause it is behind the age ; but because it has fallen 
upon an age not worthy of it, which has failed to ap- 
preciate the spirit of wisdom, prudence, and moderation, 
in which it was founded. 

Such being the relation of the Government of the 
United States to its citizens and to the States, the first 
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question that arises is, how far this relation is affected 
by the fact that several of the States have assumed, by 
ordinances of secession (so called), to separate them- 
selves from the Union. 

The people of the United States, in and by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, established a National 
Government, without limitation of time, " for themselves 
and their posterity." It had been provided under the 
Articles of Confederation, that the Union should be 
perpetual. The Constitution was established to form 
" a more perfect union" than that of the Confederation; 
more efficient in power, and not less durable in time. 
There is not a clause or word in the Constitution, which 
looks to separation. It has careful provisions for its 
amendment, none for its destruction ; capacity for ex- 
pansion, none for contraction ; a door for new States to 
come in, none for old or new ones to go out. An ordi- 
nance of secession has no legal meaning or force ; is 
wholly inoperative and void. The Constitution, and 
the laws and treaties made under it, the people have 
declared, " shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding." The act of secession, there- 
fore, cannot change in the least degree the legal relation 
of the State to the Union. No provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, no law or treaty of the 
United States, can be abrogated or impaired thereby. 
No citizen of the United States, residing in the seceded 
States, is, by such ordinance of secession, deprived of 
the just protection of, or exempted from any of his 
duties to, the United States. In contemplation of law, 
the reciprocal duties of protection and allegiance remain 
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unaffected. After the act of secession, the province 
and duty of the Government of the United States are 
the same, according to the full measure of its ability, as 
before, — to enforce in every part of the Union, and 
over every inch of its territory, the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

It is the necessary result of these principles, that no 
State can abdicate or forfeit the rights of its citizens to 
the protection of the Constitution of the United States, 
or the privileges and blessings of the Union which that 
Constitution secures and makes perpetual. The pri- 
mary, paramount allegiance of every citizen of the 
United States is to the nation ; and the State authorities 
can no more impair that allegiance than a county court 
or a village constable. Every proposition, however art- 
fully disguised, which seeks to give any effect or vitaUty 
to an ordinance of secession, for evil or for good, is 
itself a confession of the right. To say that an act of 
secession is inoperative and void against the Constitution, 
and that this void act, sustained by force, is a practical 
abdication of the rights of the State under the Con- 
stitution, is to blow hot and blow cold, to deny and afl&rm, 
in the same breath ; to state a proposition which is felo 
de se. 

It is also the plain and necessary conclusion, from the 
principles before stated, that a State cannot commit 
treason. Under the Constitution of the United States, 
persons only can commit treason. How treason may be 
committed, and how tried and punished, the Constitu- 
tion points out (Constitution, art. 3, sect. 3 ; Amend- 
ments, arts. 5 and 6). The persons who for the time 
being hold the offices under a State Government may 
individually commit treason ; but the acts of the State 
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officers, transcending their authority and in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, involve in their 
guilt no man who has not himself levied war against the 
United States, or adhered to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. It is only we, the subjects, that can 
commit treason, or expiate its guilt. No man, or set of 
men, can, without our consent, involve us in the awful 
crime, or subject us to the awful penalties, of treason. 

As a State cannot commit the crime of treason, it 
cannot incur a forfeiture of its powers and functions as 
the penalty of treason. The punishment provided for 
traitors is the result of judicial trial, conviction, and 
judgment. How to indict a State, the constitution of 
the court, the mode of trial, the form of judgment, and 
process of execution, yet exist in gremio legis. Nor is it 
material that the acts of the State officers have the 
sanction and support of the majority of the people of 
the State. Within the proper sphere of the State 
Government, the rule of the majority will prevail, except 
so far as it is restrained by the organic law ; but the 
majority of the voters of the State cannot deprive the 
minority of the rights secured to them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Some of these rights may 
be kept in abeyance. Then- exercise may be overborne 
by superior physical force. They may sleep ; but it is 
not the sleep of death. They are integral parts of the 
Constitution, and can only perish when the Constitution 
perishes. 

The State of Tennessee, for example, has passed an 
ordinance of " secession." She has allied herself with 
the other seceding States. Her vote of secession is 
sustained by force. Upon this new and startling theory 
of the Constitution, she has already incurred a ibrfeit- 
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ure of all those functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence of the State as a body politic. The 
voice of her eloquent senator is heard in the Capitol ; 
her venerable judge sits in the highest judicial tribunal, 
and exercises the highest functions of Government ; her 
representatives mingle in our councils ; her loyal citi- 
zens greet with tears of joy the banner of our advan- 
cing hosts, — their hope and our hope, their pride and 
our pride. Yet, upon this theory, there is no Tennessee: 
" the Commonwealth itself is past and gone." Its 
citizens can no longer be represented in this House or 
the Senate. The courts of the United States are closed 
against them (Corporation of New Orleans vs. Win- 
ter, 1 Wheaton Rep., 91). The requisition upon the 
State for troops was a mistake. The direct tax was a 
mistake. Its citizens, under the shield of the Constitu- 
tion, are outlaws, and in their own homes exiles. If 
such be the effects of a void act of secession, we should 
be grateful we are not called upon to witness the results 
of a valid one. There is nothing in the doctrines of 
nullification or secession more disloyal to the Constitu- 
tion, more fatal to the Union, than this doctrine of 
State suicide. It is the gospel of anarchy, the philoso- 
phy of dissolution. Nor by carrying out this doctrine 
of the destruction or forfeiture of the State organization 
would any thing be gained for the cause of freedom. 
Slavery exists by the local, municipal law ; and would 
not be abolished, imless you go one step further, and 
hold, that, with the loss of the State organization, the 
institutions, laws, and civil relations of the States 
perish. Now, in case of conquest, even though the 
people of the conquered territory change their alle- 
giance, their relations to each other and their rights of 
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property remain undisturbed. The modem usage of na- 
tions, which has become law, would be violated if 
private property should be generally confiscated and 
private rights annulled (United States vs. Percheman, 
7 Peters, 51 ; 3 Phillemore, p. 743). When, therefore. 
States were reduced to Territories, the National Govern- 
ment could not abolish slavery therein, except under 
the right of eminent domain and by giving just com- 
pensation. 

If we are right as to the nullity of the acts of seces- 
sion, we may proceed to inquire whether the fact, that 
the seceding States have attempted to form a new alli- 
ance or confederation, will effect the result. Upon 
the plainest letter of the Constitution, as well as by 
its entire spirit, these acts of confederation are void. 
Continuing as States in spite of their ordinances, they 
were expressly forbidden to enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation, or into any agreement or 
compact, with another State or with a foreign power 
(Constitution, art. 1, sect. 10). Neither by secession 
nor confederation have they changed their legal relation 
to the Union and the Constitution of the United States. 
They are still members of the Union, foregoing for a 
time its privileges, but subject to its duties, bound to it 
by a cord which the sword of successful revolution can 
alone sever. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the legal character of 
this great insurrection ? The answer is, It is a rebellion 
of citizens of the United States against the Government 
of the United States ; an organized effort to subvert and 
overthrow its authority, and to establish another Govern- 
ment in its stead. Nothing can be more explicit than 
the proclamation of April 15, 1861 : — 
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" The laws of the United States have been for some time past and 
now are opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed, in the States 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in 
the marshals by law. 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the Constitution and 
the laws, have thought fit to call forth, and hereby do call forth, the 
militia of the several States of the Union, to the aggregate number of 
seventy-five thousand, in order to suppress said combinations^ and to 
cause the laws to he duly executed, 

*' I appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this 
effort to maintain the honor, the integrity^ and the existence of our 
National Union and the perpetuity of popular Government, and to 
redress wrongs already long enough endured." 

The State organizations have been found convenient, 
and have been used for the purposes of the Rebellion. 
Those of counties and cities have been used for the 
same ends. In either case, it was an entire perversion 
of their functions ; and the action is none the less illegal 
and revolutionary on that account. A State, as such, 
having no power to engage in war with any other State 
or with the United States, cannot interpose its shield 
between the Government of the United States and its 
subjects committing treason by levying war against it; 
nor is such levying war any the less treason because the 
traitors held places of trust in the State Governments, 
and perverted the functions of those Governments to 
their base ends. Morally, it is an aggravation of the 
offence. It does not change its essential legal cha- 
racter. 

In the Convention for forming the Constitution of the 
United States, Luther Martin, of Maryland, was anxious 
to insert a provision to save the citizens of the States 
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from being punishable as traitors to the United States 
when acting expressly in obedience to the authority 
of their own States. The provision oflFered by him 
was, — 

" That no act or acts done by one or more of the States against 
the United States, or by any citizen of any one of the United States, 
under the authority of one or more of the said States, shall be deemed 
treason^ or punished as such ; but, in case of war being levied by one 
or more of the States against the United States, the conduct of each 
party towards the other, and their adherents respectively, shall be 
regulated by the laws of war and of nations," 

This proposition was rejected, Mr. Martin says, with 
much feeling, because the leading members of the Con- 
vention meant to leave the States at the mercy of the 
National Government. The more obvious reason is, 
that it was inconsistent with the whole theory of the 
Constitution, which, springing from the people of 
the United States, acted directly upon them as its sub- 
jects, and with a force which no law or ordinance of 
a State could impair. 

This, then, is not a conflict of States ; nor is it a war 
of countries or of geographical lines. It is a conflict 
between Government and its disobedient subjects. He 
only is the enemy of the United States who is commit- 
ting treason by levying war against the United States, 
or giving aid and comfort to those who do. The loyal, 
faithful subject of the United States, wherever on the 
soil of his country he may have his home, is not 
the enemy of his country. No subtilty of logic, no 
ingenuity of legal construction, no misapplication of the 
laws of international war to this contest, can change 
the nature of things ; can convert loyalty into treason, 
or devotion into hostility. If there be to-day in Ten- 
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nessee or Georgia, or South Carolina even, a loyal 
subject of the United States, " faithful among the faith- 
less found," the Government is not at war with him. 
I am aware, that, as to property taken on the high seas, 
some of the district courts of the United States have 
held otherwise ; but I venture to predict, that the 
court of last resort will affirm the doctrine, stated by 
Mr. Justice Nelson of that court, to be good sense and 
sound law : — 

" On the breaking-out of a war between two nations, the citizens 
or subjects of the respective belligerents are deemed by the law of 
nations to be the enemies of each other. The same is true, in a quali- 
fied sense, in the case of a civil war arising out of an insurrection or 
rebellion against the mother-government. But, in the latter case, the 
citizens or subjects residing within the insurrectionary district, not 
implicated in the rebellion, but adhering to their allegiance, are not 
enemies, nor to be regarded as such. This distinction was constantly 
observed by the English Government in the disturbances in Scotland, 
under the Pretender and his son, in the years 1715 and 1745. It 
modifies the law as it respects the condition of the citizens or subjects, 
residing within the limits of the revolted district, who remain loyal 
to the Grovemment." 

The difference between a war and a rebellion is clear 
and vital. War is the hostile relation of one nation to 
another, involving all the subjects of both : rebellion 
is the relation which disloyal subjects hold to the na- 
tion, not involving or impairing the rights of loyal 
subjects. The law may fail to protect obedient subjects ; 
but it never condemns them. As between the Govern- 
ment, and its subjects in arms against it, the legal relation 
is not that of war, notwithstanding the war-power is used 
to subdue and reduce them to obedience. Though the 
Rebellion has assumed gigantic proportions, and the civil 
power is impotent to repress it, the array of numbers. 
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and extent of physical force, do not change its essential 
legal character. It is still treason, — the levying of war 
against the United States by those who owe to it alle- 
giance. For this exigency the Constitution has pro- 
vided. The war-power of the Government may be 
evoked " to execute the laws of the Union, and to 
suppress insurrection." In levying war against the 
United States, the rebels do not cease to be traitors, but 
are doing the thing in which the Constitution declares 
treason to consist (art. 3, sect 3). 

While using the powers and appliances of war for 
the purpose of subduing the Rebellion, we are by no 
means acting without the pale of the Constitution. 
We are using precisely the powers with which the Con- 
stitution has clothed us for this end. We are seeking 
domestic tranquillity by the sword the Constitution has 
placed in our hands. In the path of war, as of peace, 
the Constitution is our guide and our light, — the cloud 
by day, the pillar of fire by night. 

While using the powers of war for executing the 
laws and subduing rebellion, we are, of course, bound 
and restrained by the laws of war. It is our duty and 
our privilege to respect the maxims of humanity and 
moderation by which the law of nations and of Chris- 
tian civilization has tempered the spirit of modem 
hostilities. During the war, we may recognize in the 
rebels the rights of belligerents; may send them flags of 
truce ; may make with them capitulations, cartels for 
exchange of prisoners ; and extend to them the courte- 
sies which mitigate, to some extent, the iron rigor of 
war. These things were done in the earliest stages 
of our Revolution, not only before the separation of 
the Colonies was declared, but before the idea of inde- 

3 
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pendence had fairly taken possession of the public 
mind. But it was never supposed, that, by adopting the 
usages of civilized warfare. Great Britain was relaxing 
her hold upon the Colonies, or elevating them into inde- 
pendent powers. Nothing is, I think, plainer in prin- 
ciple, than that the recognition of these rights and the 
observance of these usages — flagrante hello — cannot 
affect the legal relation of the parties ; does not divest 
the sovereign of his power, or release the subject from 
his duties, when the strife of arms ceases. It is only 
when rebellion has ripened into successful revolution, 
that the permanent legal relations of the parties are 
changed. The recognition of the " belligerent rights " 
of the rebels by foreign powers, can, as between the 
sovereign and his subjects, have no other or further 
effect Such recognition (if known to the law of na- 
tions) proceeds upon the ground, that the revolution is 
not accomplished^ and that the connection is not dissolved. 
Had this been done, the recognition would have been 
of their separate national existence. 

In my humble judgment, Mr. Chairman, the " seceded 
States " (so called), and the people of those States, are 
to-day integral parts of the Union, over whom, when 
the conflict of arms ceases, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws made under it, will resume their 
peaceful sway. Traitors may perish ; some institutions 
may perish : the nation will remain ; and the States will 
remain, essential parts of the body politic. " The body 
is one, and hath many members ; and all the members 
of that body, being many, are one body." 

With this brief and imperfect development of the 
principles involved in this great controversy, I proceed 
to a more direct consideration of the subjects of confis- 
cation and emancipation. 
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In seeking to know what this Government ought to 
do in relation to the confiscation of private property, or 
the emancipation of slaves, in the " seceding " States, the 
obvious question presenting itself to every mind at 
the threshold is, What is the end which the Government 
and the people are seeking to attain ? There can be 
but one loyal answer to that question. It is to preserve 
the Union and the Constitution in their integrity; to 
vindicate in every part of this indivisible Republic its 
supreme law. No purpose, however humane, benefi- 
cent, or attractive, can divert our steps from the plain, 
straight path of sworn duty. What is writ is writ. In 
seeking to change it by force of arms, we become the 
rebels we are striving to subdue. 

It is a plain proposition, that, in seeking to enforce 
the law, we are, as far as possible, to obey the law. 
We are not to destroy in seeking to preserve. The 
people do not require a bitter and remorseless struggle 
over the dead body of the Constitution. We may raise 
armies and navies, and pour out as water the treasure 
and life-blood of the people ; but we can neither think 
nor act wisely, live well, or die well, for the Republic, 
unless we keep clearly and always in view the end of 
all our labors and sacrifices, — the Union of our fathers, 
and the Constitution, which is its only bond. No 
thoughtful man can believe there is a possibility of 
reconstructing the Union on any other basis ; or that it 
is within the province of Congress, in any other but the 
peaceful way of amendment, to make the eflFort. 

The bills and joint resolutions before the House, pro- 
pose, with some diflFerences of policy and method, two 
measures, — the confiscation of the property of the 
rebels, and the emancipation of their slaves. Some of 
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the resolutions propose the abolition of slavery itself, 
with compensation for loyal masters. It is my duty to 
examine, as briefly as I may, the wisdom, the justice, 
and the constitutionality of the measures proposed. And, 
first, of confiscation. 

The propositions for confiscation include the entire 
property of the rebels, real and personal, for life and in 
fee. Within the class whose estates are to be confis- 
cated are included not only those personally engaged in 
the Rebellion, in arms against the Government, but 
also those who adhere to them, giving them aid or com- 
fort: so that within the sweep of the bills would be 
brought substantially the property of eleven States and 
six millions of people. 

The mind instinctively shrinks from a proposition 
like this. It relucts to include in one " fell swoop " a 
whole people. It asks anxiously, if no consideration is 
to be had for different degrees of guilt; if the same 
measure is to be meted to those who organized the 
Rebellion and those who have been forced into it ; if no 
consideration is to be given to the fact, that allegiance 
and protection are reciprocal duties ; and that, for the 
last ten months, the National Government has found 
itself incapable of giving protection to its loyal subjects 
in the " seceding States," — neither defending them, nor 
giving them arms to defend themselves ; and that, de- 
prived of our protection and incapable of resistance, 
they have yielded only to superior force ; if a wise 
Government is to forget the nature of man and the 
influences of birth, of soil, of home, of society, and of 
State, by which his opinions are insensibly moulded ; and 
that this pestilent heresy of the right of secession, fatal 
as it is now seen to be, not only to the existence of good 
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government, but of social order itself, has been a cardi- 
nal article in the faith of a large portion of the people in 
the Southern States ; and that they have been induced, 
by the arts and sophistries and falsehoods of unprin- 
cipled leaders, to believe that their future safety and 
well-being required the exercise of the right. Those 
leaders should atone for their crime by the just penalty 
of the law. But you cannot, says Burke, " indict a 
whole people : you cannot apply to them the ordinary 
rules of criminal jurisprudence." To state the proposi- 
tion to confiscate the property of eleven States is to con- 
fute it; is to shock our common sense, and sense of 
justice ; is to forget not only the ties of history and 
of kindred, but those of a common humanity ; is to 
excite the indignation of the civilized world, and to in- 
voke the interposition of all Christian governments. 

It is said that just retaliation requires the confisca- 
tion of the property of the rebels. Doubtless nations 
may feel compelled to resort to measures of severe re- 
taliation ; it may be their only security against future 
outrage : but a firmly established government does not 
resort to cruelty and injustice because its rebellious 
subjects have done so. It must maintain a higher 
standard of rectitude and justice. Its object is, not 
vengeance, but to deter men from crime. It knows 
that harsh and severe punishments but rouse pity 
for the criminal, and indignation against the Govern- 
ment. 

Nor will the difference between confiscation by the 
rebels and by this Government be overlooked. Our 
acts of confiscation, if within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, are effective and permanent : theirs, void in law, 
are temporary in their effect. The title to one square 
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inch of land will not be changed by any confiscation by 
the rebel authorities. Every man who has occupied 
the land of a loyal citizen under their pretended acts of 
confiscation will be liable for the full rent and damages 
to the estate. Every man who is in possession of 
personal property under them will be compelled to 
disgorge. Every debt paid imder them into rebel trea- 
suries will still be due to the loyal creditor. The resto- 
ration and indemnity will, I know, be imperfect. Many 
grievous wrongs will go unredressed ; but every rebel, 
whatsoever functions he may have usurped, — judicial 
or executive, — who has invaded the rights of person or 
of property of a loyal citizen, will be liable to his last 
farthing for indemnity. So far, therefore, as our Go- 
vernment confiscates the property of rebels to its own 
use, it takes from the loyal citizen the sources to which 
he may justiy look for redress. 

The acts of general confiscation proposed would de- 
feat the great end the Government has in view, — the 
restoration of order, union, and obedience to law. They 
would take from the rebels every motive for submission ; 
they would create the strongest possible motives to con- 
tinued resistance. In the maintenance of the Confede- 
rate Government, they might possibly find protection ; 
in the restoration of ours, spoliation. Spoliatis arma 
supersunt You leave them the great weapon of de- 
spair. Sallust said of the old Romans, " Majores nostri 
religiosissimi mortales nihil victis eripiebant praeter inju- 
riae licentiam," — " Our ancestors, the most religious of 
men, took from the vanquished nothing but the license 
of wrong-doing," — " words," says Grotius, " worthy of 
having been said by a Christian." 

It seems to be taken for granted, that our efibrts to 
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suppress the Rebellion will be successful in proportion 
to the severity of the measures we adopt. The assump- 
tion is at war with the lessons of history and with the 
nature of man. The most vigorous prosecution of 
the war possible is best for the Government and its sub- 
jects in arms against it. But the war is means to an 
end. " Wise men labor in the hope of rest, and make 
war for the sake of peace." It is only when justice is 
tempered with mercy that it is justice. 

Apart from the injustice and impolicy of these acts of 
sweeping confiscation, I have not been able to find in 
the Constitution the requisite authority to pass them. 
There are two aspects in which the legal question may 
be viewed, — firsts the confiscation and forfeiture of pro- 
perty as the punishment for crime ; secondly^ under what 
has popularly been called the " war-power " of the Go- 
vernment 

Looking at confiscation as the penalty of crime, trea- 
son, or any lower grade of offence, some things seem to 
be plain : — 

That such forfeiture can be created by statutes appli- 
cable only to offences committed after their passage. 
Congress cannot pass an ex post facto law (Constitu- 
tion, art. 1, sect. 9). 

The subject charged with treason may justly claim all 
the muniments and safeguards of the Constitution. 

He cannot be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law (Amendments, art. 5) ; that 
is, judicial process, as understood from the days of 
Magna Charta. 

He cannot be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual service 
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in time of war or public danger, unless on present- 
ment or indictment by a grand jury (ibid.). 

After indictment, he must have a trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed; which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law (art. 3, sect. 2 ; Amend- 
ments, art 6). 

No attainder of treason can work a forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted (Constitution, 
art. 3, sect. 2). By attainder is here clearly meant judi- 
cial attainder ; as a bill of attainder (that is, an act of 
the Legislature) is, by a prior provision of the Constitu- 
tion, expressly forbidden (art 1, sect. 9). 

These sacred provisions of the Constitution, which as 
common-law muniments of life, liberty, and property, 
have existed in substance for six centuries, — " the least 
feeling their care, and the greatest not exempted from 
their power," — lie directly in the path, and are fatal 
obstructions to any legislation confiscating property as 
the penalty of treason, except as the result of the judi- 
cial trial and sentence of the oflFender. 

It has been assumed, — I think, without sufficient re- 
flection, — that, under our laws against treason, the most 
obnoxious traitors even will escape the righteous punish- 
ment of their crimes, because they must be tried by a 
jury in the State and district wherein the oflFence shall 
have been committed. Their only escape will be by 
exile. Where war is actually levied against the United 
States, where bodies of men have been actually assem- 
bled to effect by force of arms their treasonable pur- 
poses, all those who perform any part, however minute 
or however remote from the scene of action, and who 
are actually leagued in the general conspiracy, are to be 
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considered as traitors (Ex parte Bolman, &c., 4 Cranch, 
75). We have not, indeed, adopted the law of con- 
structive presence, which holds that a man who incites 
or procures a treasonable act, is, by force of the incite- 
ment or procurement merely, legally present at the act. 
But it may be sufficient to constitute presence, if he is 
in a situation in which he can co-operate with any act of 
hostility, or furnish counsel and assistance to the parties 
if attacked (United States vs. Burr, 4 Cranch, 470). 
The modem facilities of communication greatly enlarge 
the field of co-operation. A commander at the end of a 
telegraph-wire, directing the assault upon a fort of the 
United States, or at a railroad station with troops ready 
to be moved to the assistance of the rebel army in 
action, is, in law, present at the overt acts of treason. 
The leaders of this Rebellion will be found, therefore, to 
have committed treason, and to be liable to indictment 
and trial in many States and districts in which a jury 
will be ready, upon adequate proof, to convict. 

In the proposed measures, the thing sought to be 
done is the confiscation of the property of the rebel 
as the penalty of his offence, and the attainment of this 
end without the trial and conviction of the offender. 
Though, under the Constitution, upon a trial and convic- 
tion of a traitor, you can only take the life estate, these 
measures assume, that, without any trial or conviction, 
you may take the fee-simple. Our legal instincts shrink 
from such a proposition. Its intrinsic difficulties have 
been seen and felt ; and a resort has been had to analo- 
gies and precedents, judicial and legislative, to find for 
it some sanction and support ; I think, without success. 

1. It is true, as has been said, that, under the Consti- 
tution, men may be deprived of life and property without 
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trial by jury. Cases arising in the land and naval forces, 
and in the militia when in actual service in time of war 
or public danger, are in terms excepted from the gene- 
ral rule (Amendments, art. 5) ; but the exception, in- 
stead of impairing, by the law of logic as of common 
sense, confirms the rule. 

2. Property is taken for taxes, and certainly without 
trial by jury, where the tax, and mode of assessment, are 
valid ; but this is under an express grant of power to 
Congress ''to lay and collect taxes" (art. 1, sect. 8), the 
principle and general method of which were perfectly 
well understood when the Constitution was adopted. 
Nor does the exercise of this power, as has been sug- 
gested, take private property for public use without just 
compensation : on the contrary, the true and just theory 
of taxation is, that the price paid is the reasonable com- 
pensation for the protection and security of life, liberty, 
and property, which a wise and efl&cient government 
aflFords. 

3. The forfeiture of goods for breach of the revenue- 
laws has slight, if any, analogy to the confiscation of 
property as a punishment for the crime of its owner. 
To Congress is given the power to " regulate com- 
merce," and " to levy and collect imports ; " and, of 
course, to prescribe the terms and conditions upon 
which goods may be imported. It may well avail itself 
of a familiar principle by which property used in violat- 
ing, defeating, or defrauding the law is liable to forfeit- 
ure. Though the forfeiture of the common law did 
not, strictly speaking, attach in rem^ but was a part 
or consequence of the judgment of conviction of the 
offender, this doctrine was never applied to seizures and 
forfeitures created by statute in rem, and cognizable on 
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the revenue side of the exchequer. The thing was then 
primarily considered as the offender, and the offence was 
attached to it. The same principle is applied to pro- 
ceedings in rem^ and seizures in the admiralty (2 Whea- 
ton, The Palmyra). It is upon this distinction that the 
statutes of July 19 and of Aug. 6, 1861, find their sup- 
port. The principle is, that the thing used in violating 
the law may be seized and condemned without a judg- 
ment upon the guilt of the owner. 

I proceed to inquire how far, if at all, the powers of 
Congress are enlarged by the existence of this Rebellion, 
and the use of the appliances of war to subdue it. 

It would seem to be plain, that the resistance of any 
portion of the people to the Constitution and laws can- 
not operate to confer upon Congress any new substan- 
tive power, or to abrogate any limitations of the powers 
of Congress which the people have imposed. When 
the Constitution intends that the existence of war or 
rebellion shall put an end to any restriction on the 
power of the Government, it says so: when it does 
not say so, the fair inference is that it does not mean so. 
Examples of such removals of restraint are found in 
article one, section eight, providing that the privilege of 
the " writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, un- 
less when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it ; " and in article three of the 
Amendments, forbidding, in time of peace, the quarter- 
ing of soldiers in any house without the consent of the 
owner, but in time of war permitting it to be done " in 
a manner to be prescribed by law." 

Engaged in suppressing a great and formidable rebel- 
lion, the Government may use the instrumentalities of 
war, so far as they are adapted to the end : but it is 
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never freed from the restraints of the Constitution ; can 
never rise above it. The Constitution is never sUent in 
the midst of arms. In war, as in peace, it is the su- 
preme law ; itself salus populi et suprema lex. 

When Government is compelled to use the power of 
war, it observes its limitations. How far, in the use 
of this power, it may confiscate, or subject to forfeiture, 
private property, is the next question before us. 

Some things are tolerably well settled. That property 
used in promoting the rebellion, in levying war against 
the United States, is lawful prize of war. This would 
include the arms, munitions, and provisions of war, in 
actual use or procured for the purpose. The rule ex- 
tends to goods used, not strictly as munitions or imple- 
ments of war, but so as to defeat the military and naval 
operations resorted to to subdue the rebellion : as goods 
on their way to relieve besieged towns or forts ; or ships 
or cargo violating a blockade, or proceeding to or from 
ports with which commercial intercourse has been inter- 
dieted. It may extend to ships and cargo upon the high 
seas, the property of those levying war against the 
United States ; enemies, not because of their domicile or 
residence upon one part rather than another of the ter- 
ritory of the Union, but because they are in arms 
against it. 

Perhaps we should add to these, requisitions or con- 
tributions, within military districts, levied upon those at 
war with the Government, for the support of the invad- 
ing army. Such requisitions were, however, regarded 
by Wellington, a great statesman as well as great com- 
mander, as iniquitous ; as a system for which the 
British soldier was imfit. I would refer also to the ex- 
cellent remarks on this subject by President Woolsey, 
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in his admirable Introduction to " International Law," 
p. 304. 

Beyond the points suggested, it is believed the usages 
of international war do not extend. By the modern 
usages of nations, private property on the land is ex- 
empt from confiscation. This exemption, Mr. Wheaton 
says (and there is no higher authority), is now held to 
extend " to cases of the absolute and unqualified con- 
quest of the enemy's country" (Wheaton's "Elements 
of International Law," p. 421). We refer also, as 
tending to the same result, to Vattel, book 3, chap. 8, 
sect. 147; to 1 Kent's " Commentaries," pp. 102, 104; 
3 Phillimore, p. 140 ; Woolsey, p. 304. To this miti- 
gated rule of war, there are doubtless exceptions. Of 
these, Mr. Wheaton says, — 

" The exceptions to these general mitigations of the extreme rights 
of war, considered as a contest of force, all grow out of the same 
original principle of natural law, which authorizes us to use against 
an enemy such a degree of violence, and such only, as may be neces- 
sary to secure the object of hostilities. The same general rule which 
determines how far it is lawful to destroy the persons of enemies, will 
serve as a guide in judging how far it is lawful to ravage or lay waste 
their country. If this be necessary in order to accomplish the just 
ends of war, it may be lawfully done ; but not otherwise. Thus, if 
the progress of an enemy cannot be stopped, nor our own frontier 
secured, or if the approaches to a town intended to be attacked can- 
not be made without laying waste the intermediate territory, the ex- 
treme case may justify a resort to measures not warranted by the 
ordinary purposes of war." — Page 421. 

The exceptions growing out of military exigencies, 
and measured and governed by them, cannot be foreseen 
and provided for by legislation, but must be left, where 
the law of nations leaves them, with the military com- 
mander. 
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It has been said that these acts of general confisca- 
tion find support under the provision of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress " to make rules concerning 
captures by land and water." The Constitution does 
not define the meaning of the word " captures." It 
refers us in such cases to the law of nations, as in others 
to the common law. Congress has power to declare 
" war." What war is, the just causes of war, the rights 
and duties of nations in conducting it, are to be found 
in the law of nations. The " captures " referred to are 
very plainly not seizures of property under legal pro- 
cess, confiscation, or forfeiture, but the taking of enemy's 
property by force or strategy, jwr^ victoria. The title is 
acquired by capture, and liable to be lost by recapture. 
To make rules concerning " captures " is not to make 
rules in conflict with or beyond the law of nations. The 
extent to which the power conferred by the law of na- 
tions shall be exercised, and the disposition to be had of 
captures when made, are the proper subjects of munici- 
pal law and of the provision of the Constitution. 
' The case of Brown vs. the United States (8 Cranch, 
110) has been cited as expressly deciding that Congress 
has power to pass a confiscation bill. I submit, with 
great respect, that it decides no such thing. The only 
point decided in the case was, that British property 
found in the United States, on land, at the commence- 
ment of international hostilities (war of 1812), could not 
be condemned as enemy's property, without an act of 
Congress for that purpose. The court, dealing with a 
question arising under war with a foreign nation, had no 
occasion to consider the powers or duties of Congress in 
the case of rebellion. The discussions of the court 
recognize a distinction between the right of the sove- 
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reign to take the persons and confiscate the property of 
the enemy wherever found, and the mitigations of the 
rule which the humane usages of modem times have 
introduced. With all my reverence for the great magis- 
trate who delivered the opinion of the court, I must be 
permitted to say, that usage is itself the principal source 
' of the law of nations, and that these humane usages have 

become the rules of war in Christian States. The law 
of nations, says Bynkershoek, is only a presumption 
founded on usage (De foro Legatorum^ chap. 18, 
sect. 6). 

It is suggested, that, if the confiscation of private 
property violated the law of nations, the courts could 
not overrule the interpretation of that law by the politi- 
/* cal department of the Government, and that no other 

power could intervene. Possibly this may be so ; but 
surely it is not intended that we shall violate the law of 
nations in dealing with our subjects, because there is no 
appeal or redress for the subject. It is in the exercise 
of irresponsible power that the nicest sense of justice, 
and the greatest caution and forbearance, are demanded. 
In suppressing a rebellion so atrocious, marked by such 
fury and hate against a Government felt only in its bless- 
ings, forbearance seems to us weakness, and vengeance 
the noblest of virtues ; but, in our calmer moments, we 
hear the Divine Voice : " Vengeance is mine ; I will 
repay." 

I conclude what I have to say upon this branch of the 
subject with the remark, that, in substance and effect, 
the bills before the House seek the permanent forfeiture 
and confiscation of property, real and personal, without 
the trial of the offender. I am unable to see how, un- 
der the Constitution, that result can be reached. 
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The temporary use of property in districts under mili- 
tary occupation, and of estates abandoned by their 
owners, rests upon distinct principles, which it is not 
now necessary to consider. We have only to remark, 
in passing, that the use of such property and the rule 
in such districts can be provisional only, waiting the 
regular action of the State governments, and in no way 
impairing their permanent powers. Upon this subject, 
I intend, at some future day, to trouble the House with 
a few suggestions. 

I proceed to the question of the deepest interest in- 
volved in this discussion, — the emancipation of slaves in 
the " seceding States." There is no subject on which 
our feelings are so Ukely to warp our judgment ; in 
which calmness is so necessary and so difficult, and 
declamation so easy or so useless. The general princi- 
ples stated in relation to the power and duty of Congress 
as to confiscation are applicable to the subject of eman- 
cipation. 

On the question of policy, the plausible and attractive 
argument is, that the only effectual way to suppress 
rebellion is to remove its cause. The position, when 
thoroughly probed, is, not that the National Government 
has not the power to put down the rebellion without 
resort to emancipation, but that the continued existence 
of slavery is incompatible with the future safety of the 
Republic. This plainly is not a question of present 
military necessity, but one affecting the permanent 
structure of the Government, and involving material 
changes in the Constitution. This can be done in one 
of two ways : in the method the Constitution points out ; 
or by successful revolution on the part of the free 
States, and the entire subjugation of the slave States- 
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No man can foresee to-day what policy a severe and 
protracted struggle may render necessary. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that into such a war of conquest and exter- 
mination the people of the United States have no present 
disposition to enter. They have too thorough a convic- 
tion of the capacity of the Government to subdue the 
Rebellion by the means the Constitution sanctions, to be 
desirous of looking beyond its pale. 

Upon the legal aspect of the question, it may be 
stated, as a general proposition, that Congress, in time 
of peace, has no power over slavery in the States. By 
that is meant the institution itself; for the National 
Government may, in my judgment, forfeit the right of 
the master in the labor of the slave, as a penalty for 
crime of which the master shall be convicted ; and, when 
so forfeited, it may dispose of the right as it sees fit. 
Nor is there any intrinsic difficulty in the use of this spe- 
cies of property under the right of eminent domain. If 
the Government were constructing a fort or digging an 
intrenchment, it might hire this species of labor, or, if 
necessary, take it, as it might other labor or property, 
giving reasonable compensation therefor. 

The provision as to the return of fugitives from ser- 
vice cannot be deemed an exception to the general rule 
before stated ; for the provision applies to escapes from 
one ^ State into another, and not to escapes within the 
State. Of which we may remark, in passing, that, as to 
the former class, the power of the Government is strictly 
civil, to be executed by judicial process ; and that, as to 
the latter, the National Government, in time of war or 
peace, has no concern. 

Nor would an act of the National Government liberat- 
ing the slaves within a State, having the consent of the 
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State and providing compensation for the masters, mili- 
tate with the rule. Conventio vincet legem. The consent 
of the State would relieve the difficulty. 

But the question arises, how far the existence of the 
Rebellion confers upon Congress any new power over 
the relation of master and slave. Strictly speaking, no 
new power is conferred upon any department of the 
Government by war or rebellion; but it may have 
powers to be used in those exigencies which are dormant 
in time of peace. Such, for example, are the power to 
call out the militia (art. 1, sect. 8), to try by martial law 
cases arising in the militia (Amendments, 5), to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus (art. 1, sect. 9), to quarter 
troops in private houses (Amendments, 3) ; but, when 
the National Government is called to the stem duty of 
repressing insurrection or repelling invasion, may not 
new power over the relation of master and slave be 
brought into action? Such, I think, is the result 

A plain case is presented by slaves employed in the 
military and naval service of the rebels. If captured, 
they may be set free. 

The Government may refuse to return a slave to a 
master who has been engaged in the Rebellion, or suf- 
fered the slave to be employed in it. 

It may require the services of all persons subject to 
its jurisdiction by residing upon its territory, when the 
exigency arises, to aid in executing the laws, in repress- 
ing insurrection, or repelling invasion. This right is, in 
my judgment, paramount to any claim of the master to 
his labor, under the local law. There might be a ques- 
tion of the duty of the slave to obey ; but the will of the 
master could not intervene. His claim, if any, would be 
a reasonable compensation for the labor of his slave. 
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But, though the power may exist, there is, with pru- 
dent and humane men, no desire to use it. Nothing 
but the direst extremity would excuse the use of a 
power fraught with so great perils to both races ; and 
the glorious triumphs of our arms, evincing our capa- 
city to subdue the Rebellion without departure from the 
usages of civilized warfare, have indefinitely postponed 
the question. 

There is one other exigency in which the relation of 
master and slave must give way to military necessity. 
If the commander of a military district shall find that 
the slaves within it, by the strength they give to their 
rebellious masters, — by bearing arms, or doing other 
military service, or acting as the servants of those who 
do, — obstruct his efforts to subdue the Rebellion, he 
may deprive the enemy of this force, and may remove 
the obstruction, by giving freedom to the slaves. This, 
it is' apparent, is not a civil or legislative, but a strictly 
military right and power, springing from the exigency, 
and measured and limited by it, to be used for the sub- 
duing of the enemy, and for no ulterior purpose. If the 
commander-in-chief and the generals under him shall 
observe faithfully this distinction, the use of the power 
ought to be no just groimd of complaint. If, in conse- 
quence of the protraction of the war, the effect of the 
use of this power should be to put an end to slavery in 
any of the States, or to weaken and impair its force, we 
may justly thank God for bringing good out of e\il. 

In my judgment, it would be impracticable for the 
Legislature, even if it had the power, to anticipate by 
any general statute the exigencies or prescribe the rules 
for the exercise of this power. The I^cgislature and the 
people will be content to leave the matter to the sound 
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discretion and sound patriotism of the magistrate se- 
lected to execute the laws. 

To avoid misconstruction, I desire to say that the 
power of Congress over slavery in this District is abso- 
lute ; that no limitation exists in the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution or the acts of cession. All that is re- 
quisite for abolishing slavery here is jitst compensation 
to the master. Equally absolute, in my judgment, is the 
power of Congress over slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. Chairman, in a letter to a friend, pubUshed on the 
first day of the last year, I ventured to say that secession 
should be resisted to the last extremity, by force of arms ; 
that it cost us seven years of war to secure this Govern- 
ment, and that seven years, if need be, would be 
wisely spent in the struggle to maintain it; that for 
this country there was no reasonable hope of peace but 
within the pale of the Constitution, and in obedience 
to its mandates. The progress of events has served 
only to deepen those convictions. They are as firmly 
rooted as my trust in God and his providence. Who- 
ever else may falter, I must stand by the Constitution I 
have sworn to support. I am not wise enough to build 
a better. I am not rash enough to experiment upon a 
nation's life. There is, to me, no hope of " one country" 
but in this system of many States and one nation, work- 
ing in their respective spheres as if the Divine Hand 
had moulded and set them in motion. To this system 
the integrity of the States is as essential as that of the 
central power. Their life is one life. A consolidated 
government for this vast country would be essentially a 
despotic government, democratic in name, but kept 
buoyant by corruption, and efficient by the sword. 
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Desiring the extinction of slavery with my whole mind 
and heart, I watch the working of events with devout 
gratitude and with patience. The last year has done the 
work of a generation. By no rash act of ours, much 
less any radical change in the Constitution, shall we 
hasten the desired result If, in the pursuit of objects 
however humane ; if, beguiled by the flatteries of hope 
or of shallow self-conceit ; if, impelled by our hatred 
of treason, and desire of vengeance or retribution ; if, 
seduced by the ** insidious wiles of foreign influence," — 
we yield to such change, we shall destroy the best hope 
of freeman and slave, and the best hope of humanity 
this side the grave. 
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WILLIAM H>:"§E¥ARD, 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 12, 1861. 



The Senate having resumed tbe cociaidemUun of Ue 
special meiaafe of the President of tbe United States, 
eommanlcated on the 9th of January, in reference to the 
state of the Union- 
Mr. SEWARD said: 

Mr.PRKtiDBNT: Congress adjourned last sum- 
mer amid auspices of national abundance, con- 
tentment, tranquillity, and* happiness. It has 
reassembled this winter in the presence of de- 
rangement of business and disturbance of public 
as well as private credit, and in the Ak^b or sedi- 
tious combinations to overthrow the Union. The 
alarm is appalling; for Union is not more the 
bddy than liberty is the soul of the nation. The 
American citizen has been accustomed to believe 
the SLepublic immortal. He sbrinksfrom the sight 
of convulsions indicative of its sudden death. 
The report of our condition has gone over the 
seas; and we who have so long and with much 
complacency studied the endless agitations of 
society in the Old World, believing ourselves ex- 
empt from 'such disturbances, now, in oar turn, 
seem to be falling into a momentous and disas- 
trous revolution. 

I know how difficult it is to decide, aihtd so 
many and so various counsels, what ought to be 
and even what can be done. Certainly, however, 
it is time for every Senator to declare himself. 1 
therefore, following the example of the noble Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, [Mr. Johnson,] avow mv 
adherence to the Union in its integrity and with 
all itspvti,with my friends, with my party, with 
my Stale, with my country, or without either, as 
they may determine, in every event, whether oi 
peace or of war, witb every eonseauence of honor 
or dishonor, of life or dtath. Although I lament 
the occasion, I hail with cheerfubiess the duty of 
lifUng up my voice aitiong distracted debates, for 
my whole country and its inestimable Union. 

llitberto the exhibitions of spirit and resolu- 
tion here, as elsewhere, hare been chiefly made 
on the side of disunion. I do not regret this. Dis- 
unioa is »o unexpected imd unnauiral that it most 
pliuinly reveal itst If before its presente can be 
realized; I like best, also, the eovrage that rises 
sl«wly under the pressure of ssTere piovocation. 



If it be a Christian duty to forgive to the stranger 
even seventy times seven offenses, it is the highest 
patriotism to endure without complaint the pas- 
sionate waywardness of political brethren so lon^ 
as there is hope that they may come to a better 
mind. 

I think it is easy to pronounce what measures ' 
or conduct will not save the Union. 1 asree with 
the honorable Senator from North CaroUna [Mr.' 
Clingman] that mere eulogiums will not save it. 
Yet I thinjc that as prayer brings us nearer to God, 
though It cannot move Him toward us, so there 
is healing and saving virtue in every word of de- 
votion to the Union that is spoken, and in every 
sigh that its danger draws forth. I know, at 
least, that, like truth, it derives strength from 
every irreverent act that is committed and every 
blasphemous phrase that is uttered against it. 

The Union cannot be saved by mutual crimi- 
nations concerning our respective shares of re- 
sponsibility for the present evils. He whose con- 
I science acquits him will naturally be slow to 
I accuse others whose cooperation he needs. His- 
I tory only can adjust the great account. 
I A continuance of the debate on the constitu- 
' tional power of Con^ss over the subject of sla- 
very in the Territories will not save the Union. 
The opinions of parties and sections cm that ques- 
tion have become dogmatical, and it is this cir- 
cumstance that has produced the existing alien- 
1 ation. A trace, at least durin? the debate on the 
Union, is essential to reconciliation. 

The Union cannot be saved by proving* that 
secession is illeeal or unconstitutional. Persons 
bent on thatfeamil step will not stand lon^enouffb 
on forms of law to be dislodged ; and loyid men do 
not need such narrow ground to stand upon. 

I fear that little more will be gained from dis- 
cussing the right of the Federal Government to 
coerce seceding States into obedience. If dis- 
union is to go on, this ouestioh wiR give place Co 
the more pvaotieal one, whether matiy teceding 
States have a right to coerce the remaining mem- 
bers to acquiesce in a dissolution . " 

I drsad, as hi my innermost soul! abhor, civil 
war. I do not know what ihe Union would be 
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worth if saved by the use of the sword. Yet, for 
all this, I do not agree with those who, with a 
desire to avert that great calamity, advise a con- 
ventional or unopposed separation, with a view 
to what they call a reconntruction. It is enough 
for me, first, that in this plan, destruction goes 
before reconstruction; and secondly, that the 
strength of the vase in which the hopes of the 
nation are held consists chiefly in its remaining 
unbroken. 

Congressional compromises are not likely to 
save the Union. I know, indeed, that tradition 
favors this form of remedy. But it is essential 
to its success, in any case, that there be found' a 
pre{)onderating mass of citizens, so far neutral on 
the issue which separates parties, that they can 
intervene, strike down clashing weapons, and 
compelan accommodation. Moderate concessions 
are not customarily asked by a force with its guns 
in battery; nor are liberal concessions apt to be 
^ven by an opposing force not less confident of 
Its own ri^ht and its own 8trena;th. I think, also, 
that there is a prevailing conviction that legislative 
compromises which sacrifice honestly cherished 
principles, while they anticipate future exigencies, 
even if they do not assume extra-constitutional 
powers, are less sure to avert imminent evils than 
they are certain to produce ultimately even greater 
dangers. 

Indeed, Mr. President, I think it will be wise 
to discard two prevalent ideas or prejudices, 
namely: first, that the Union is to be saved b^ 
somebody in particular; and secondly, that it is 
to be saved by some cunning and insiiiccr^ com- 
pact of pacification. If 1 remember rightly, I said 
:«omcthing like this here so long ago as 1850, and 
afterwards in 1854. 

The present danger discl(»se;9 itself in this form. I 
Discontented citizens have obtained political 
•power in certain States, and they are using this 
■ authority to overthrow the Federal Government. 
'They delude themselves with a 1>elief that the 
State power they have acauired enables them to 
discharge themselves of allegiance to the whole 
Republic. The President says that no State 
has a right to secede, but we have no consti- 
■tutional power io make war against a State. 
'The dilemma results from an assumption that 
those who, in such a case, act against the Federal 
^overnmentf^act lawfully as a State; although 
^manifestly they have perverted the power of the 
"State to an unconstitutional purpose. A class of 
politicians in New England set up this theory 
' and attempted to practice upon it in our war with 
Great Britain. Mr. Jefferson did not hesitate to 
say that States must be kept within their consti- 
tutional sphere by impulsion, if they could not be 
held there by attraction. Secession was then 
held to be inadmis.<}ible in the face of a public cne- 
'^ "" ' •• 'nonecase, itisneces* 

uUy admit the origin- 
le independence ofthe 
sphere. But I hold 
> be equally priginali 
It within its sphere, 
le State can no more 
within, its limits from 
in the Governmont of 



the Union can absolve them from allegiance to 
the State. The Constitution of the United States, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, are the 
supreme law of the land, paramount to all legis- 
lation of the States, whether made under the Con- 
stitution, or by even their organic conventions. 
The Union can be dissolved, not by secession, 
with or without armed force, but only by the vol- 
untary consent ofthe peopla of the United States, 
collected in the manner prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Congress, in the present case, ought not to be 
impassive. It ought, if it can, to redress any 
real grievances of the oflfended States, and then it 
ought to supply the President with all the means 
necessary to maintain the Union in the full exhi- 
bition and discreet exercise of its authority. Be- 
yond this, with the proper activity on the part of 
the Executive, the responsibility of saving the 
Union belongs to the people, and they are abun- 
dantly competent to discharge it. 

1 propose, therefore, with great deference, to 
address myself to the country upon the trtoment- 
ous subject, asking a hearing, not less from the 
people within what are called' the seceding, than 
from those who reside within^the adhering States. 
Union isanold,fixed,settle'clhabitof the Amer- 
ican people, resulting from convictions of its 
necessity, and therefore not likely to be hastily 
discarded. TheearlvStates, while existingas colo- 
nies, were combined, though imperfectly, through 
a common allegiance to the British Crown. When 
that allegiance ceased, no one was so presumptu- 
ous as to suppose political existence compatible 
with disunion; and, therefore, on the same day 
that they declared themselves independent, they' 
proclaimed themselves also confederated States. 
i< Experience in war and in peace, from 1776 until 
i 1787, only convinced them of the necessity of con- 
I verting that loose Confederacy into a more perfect 
; and a perpetual Union. They acted with a cool- 
■ ne«« very different from the intemperate conduct 
of those who now on one side threaten, and those 
who on the other rashly defy disunion. They con 
sidered the continuance of the Union as a subject 
comprehending nothing less than the safety and 
welfare of all the parts of which the country was 
composed, and the fate of an empire in many re- 
i spects the most interesting in the world. 1 ent^r 
' upon the subject of continuing the Union now, 
deeply impressed with the same generous and 
loyal conviction. How could it be otherwise, 
when, instead of dnly thirteen, the country is now 
composed of thirty-three parts; and the empire 
embraces, instead of only four million, no less 
I than thirty million inhabitants. 
I The founders of the Constitution moreover 
j regarded the Union as no mere national or Amer- 
ican interest. On the contrary, they confessed 
with deep sensibility that it seemed to them to 
I have been reserved for the people of this country 
• to decide whether societies of men are really capa- 
I ble of establishing good government upon reflec- 
! tion and choice, or whether they are forever dee- 
I tined to depend for their political constitutions on 
I accident and force. They feared, therefore, thaft 
I their feilitre to oontinue and perfect the Union 
J would be a misfbrtune to the nations. Hoir mack 
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more, sir, would its overthrow now be a calamity 
to mai>kind ! 

Some form of government is indispensable here 
as elsewhere. Whatever form we have, every 
individual citizen and every State must cede to it 
some natural rights, to invest the Government 
with the requisite power. The simple (question, 
therefore, for us now to decide, while laying aside 
all pique; passion, and pi-ejudfcc, is: whether it 
conduces more to the interests of the people of 
this country to remain, for the general purposes 
of peace and war, commerce inland and foreign, 
postal communications at home and abroad, the 
care and disposition of the public domain, coloni- 
zation, the organization and admission of new 
States, and , generally, the enlargement of empire, 
one nation under our present Constitution, than it 
would to divide themselves into separate Confed- 
eracies or States. 

Our country remains now as it was in 1787 — 
composed not of detached and distant Territories, 
but of one whole well-connected and fertile regfou 
lying within the temperate zone, with climates 
and soils hardly more various than those of Prance 
or of Italy. This slight diversity quickens and 
amplifies manufacture and commerce. Our rivers 
ana valleys, as improved by art, furnish us q sys- 
tem of highways unequaled in the world. Ihe 
different forms of labor, if slavery were not per- 
verted to purposes of political ambition, need not 
constitute an elementof strife in the Confederacy. 

Notwithstanding recent vehement expressions 
and manifestations of intolerance in somequarters, 
produced by intense partisan excitement, we are, in 
fact, a homogeneous people, chiefly of one stock, 
with accessions well assimilated. We have, prac- 
tically, only one language, one religion, one sys- 
tem of Government, and manners and customs 
common to all. Why, then, shall we not remain 
henceforth, as hitherto, one people? 

The first object of every human society is safety 
or security, for which, if need be, they will, and 
they muijt, sacrifice every other. This security 
is of two kinds: one, exemption from foreign 
aggression and influence; the other, exemption 
from domestic tyranny and sedition. 

Foreign wars come from either violations of 
treaties or domestic violence. The Union has, 
thus far, proved itself an almost perfect shield 
against such war^. The United States, continu- 
ally enlarging (heir diplomatic acquaintance, have 
now treaties with France, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Prussia, Spain, Russia, Den- 
mark, Mexico, Brazil, Austria, Turkey, Chili, 
Siam, Muscat, Venezuela, Peru, Greece, Sar- 
dinia, Ecuador, Hanover, Portugal, New Gran- 
ada, Hesse Cassel, Wuriemburs|, China, Bava- 
ria, Saxony, Nassau, Switzerland, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Guatemala, the Hawaian Islands, 
San Salvador, Borneo, Costa Rica, Bremen, 
the Argentine Confederation, Loo Choo, Japan, 
Brunswick, Persia, Baden, Belgium, and Para- 
guay. Nevertheless, the United States, within 
their entire existence under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, have had flagrant wars with only four States, 
two of which were insignificant Powers, on the 
coast of Barbary, and have had xlirect hostilities, 
amounting to reprisals, against only two or three 



more; and they are now at peace with the whole 
world. If the Union shoulu be divided into only 
two- Confederacies, each of them would need to 
make as many treaties as we have now; and, of 
course, would be liable to give as many causes 
of war as we now do. But we know, rrom the 
sad experience of other nations, that disintegra- 
tion, once begun, inevitably continues until even 
the greatest empire crumbles into many parts. 
Each Confederation that shall ultimate^ arise oat 
of the ruin of the Union will have necessity for 
as many treaties as we now have, and will incur 
liabiliiit s for war as often as we now do, by 
breaking them. It is the multiplication of treaties, 
and the wajU of confederation, that makes war 
the normal condition of society in Western 
Europe and in Spanish America. It is union 
that, notwithstandin^ourworld-wideintercourse, 
makes peace the habit of the American people. 

1 will not descend so low ns to ask whether new 
confederacies would be able or willing to bear 
the grievous expense of maintaining the diplo- 
matic relations which cannot be dispensed wiUi 
except by withdrawing from foreign commerce. 

Our Federal Government is better able to avoid 
giving just causes of war than several confedera- 
cies, because it can conform the action of all the 
States to compacts. It can have only one con- 
struction, and only one tribunal to pronounce that 
construction, of e;rery treaty. Local and tempo- 
rary interests and passions, or personal cupidity 
ancf ambition, can drive small confederacies or 
States more easily than a ^reat Republic into in- 
discreet violations of treaties. 

The United States being a great and formidable 
Power, con always secure^favorabie and satisfac- 
tory treaties. Indeed, every treaty we have was 
voluntarily made. Small confederacies or States 
must take such treaties as they can get, and give 
whatever treaties arc exacted. A hunfiiliating, ar 
even an unsatisfactory treaty, is a chronic cause 
of foreign war. 

The chapter of wars resulting from unjustifi- 
able causes would, in case of division, amplify 
itself in proportion to the number of new con- 
federacies and their irritability. Our disputes 
with Great Britain about Oregon, the boundary 
of Maine, the patriot insurrection in Canada, and 
the Island of^an Juan; the border strifes be- 
tween TeXQS and Mexico, the incursions. of the 
late William Walker into Mexico and Central 
America; all these were cases in which war was 
prevented only by the imperturbability of the 
Federal Government. 

This Government not only gives fewer causes 
of war, whether just or unjust, than smaller con- 
federacies woula; but it always has a greater 
ability iZ accommodate them by the exercise of 
more coolness and courage, the use of more vari- 
ous and more liberal means, and the display, if 
need be, of greater force. Every one knows now 
placable we ourselves are in controversies with 
Great Britain, France', and Spain; and yet how 
exacting we have been in our intercourse with 
New Granada, Paraguay, and San Juan de Nic- 
aragua. 

j3r. President, no one will dispute our fore- 
fathers' maxim, that the common safety of all is 
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the safety of each of the States. While they re- 

ihntn united, the Federal Government comoines 

«U the materials and all the forces of the several 

<6tiite8; orcpinizes their defenses on one general 

' principle; harmonizes and assimilates them with 

' one system; watches for them with a single eye, 

which it turns in all directions, and moves all 

'agents under the control of one executive head. 

A nation so constituted is safe against assault or 

eren insult. 

' War produces always a speedy exhaustion of 
money and a severe strain upon credit. The 
treasuries and credits of small confederacies would 
oflen prove inadequate. Those of the Union are 
'always ample. 

I have thus far kept out of view the relations 
wKich must arise between the confederacies them- 
Mlves. They would be small and inconsiderable 
' QAtious boirdcrii^ on. each^otber. and therefore, 
Ac^iiSf^T6)iiW*poY!tica) pmlosopny, natural ene- 
mies. In addition to the many treaties which each 
' nnust make with foreign Powers, and the causes 
' would give by violating them, 
ederacies must also maintain 
c others, and so be liable to give 
nse. They would necessarily 
rests resulting from their estab- 
nt policies or revenue, of min- 
, and navigation, of immigra- 
the slave trade. Each would 
reign nations for advantages 
incTinjurious to its rivals. 
If, indeed, it "were necessary that the Union 
alioufd be broken up, it would be in the last de- 
pe^ important that the new confederacies to be 
formed shouTd be as nearly as possible equal in 
strength and power, that mutual fear and mutual 
' respect might inspire them with caution against 
mutual offense. But such equality could not long 
^|je maintained; one confederacy would rise in 
.the scale of political importance, and- the others 
'would view it Jt henceforward with envy and ap- 
vould bring on frequent 
d all these wars, from 
es of the confederacies, 
and character of civil 
ore, is, for the people of 
vil war. To mitigate it, 
st, what else could they 
accept but the system of adjusting the balance of 

SoWer which has pbtnined in Europe, in which 
le few strong nations dictate the very terms on 
which all the others shall be content to live. 
When this hateful system should fail at last, for- 
eign nations would intervene, now in favOr of one 
and then in aid of another; and thus our country, 
having expelled all European Powers from the 
continent, would relapse into an a^gra^uted form 
of its colonial experience, and, like Italy, Turkey, 
India, and China, become the theater of transat- 
lantic intervention and rapacity. 

If, however, we grant to the new confederacies 
-an exemption from complications among^ each 
Other ana with foreign States, still there is too 
.much reason to believe that not one of them could 
lon^ maintain a republican form of government. 
Universal suffrage and the absence of a sfand- 
. ing army are essential to the republican system. 



The world has yet to see a single self-sustainipg . 
State of that kind, or even any confederation of 
such States, except our own. Canada leans on 
Great Britain not unwillingly, and Switzerland is 
guarantied^ by interested monarchical States. Our 
own experiment has thus far been successful; be- 
cause, by the continual addition of new States, the 
influence of each of the members of the Union i^ 
constantly restrained and reduced. No one, of 
course, can foretell the way and manner of travel; 
but history indicates with unerring certainty the 
end which the several confederacies would reach. 
Licentiousness would render life intolerable; and 
they would sooner or later purchase tranquillity 
and domestic safety by the surrender of hberty, 
and yield themselves up to the protection of mil- 
itary despotism. 

Indulge me, sir, in one or tv/o details under this 
head. First, it is only sixty days since this dis- 
union movement began; already those who are 
engaged in it have canvassed with portentous free- 
dom the possible recombinations or the States when 
dissevered, and the feasible alliances of those re- 
combinations with European nations; alliances as 
unnatural, and which would prove ultimately as 

f)estilential to society here as that of the Tlasca- 
ans with the Spaniard, who promised them re- 
venge upon their ancient enemies, the Aztecs. 

Secondly. The disunion movement arises partly 
out of a dispute over the common domain of the 
United States. Hitherto the Union has confined 
this controversy within the bounds of political 
debate by referring it, with all other national ones> 
to the arbitrament of the ballot-box. Does any 
one suppose that disunion would transfer the 
whole domain to either party, or that any other 
umpire than war would, after dissolution, be 
invoked? 

Thirdly. This movement arises, in another 
view, out of the relation of African slaves t6 the 
domestic population of the country. Freedom is 
to them, as to all mankind, the chief object of 
desire. Hitherto, under the operation of the 
Union, they have practically remained ignorant 
of the controversy, especially of its bearing on 
themselves. Can we hope that flagrant civil war 
sha^l rage among ourselves in their very presence, 
and yet that they will remain stupid and idle spec- 
tators ? Does history furnish us any satisfactory 
instruction uppn the horrors of civil war among 
a people so brave, so skilled in arms, so earnest 
in con viction, and so intent in purpose, as we are ? 
Is it a mere chimera which suggests an aggrava- 
tion of those horrors beyond endurance when, on 
either side, there shall occur the intervention of 
an uprising ferocious African slave population of 
four, or six, perhaps twenty million? 

The opinions of mankind change, and with them 
the policies of nations. One hundred years ago 
all the commercial European States were enga^d 
in transferring negro slaves from Africa to this 
hemisphere. To-day all those States are firmly 
set in hostility to the extension and even to the 
practice of slavery. Opposition to it takes two 
forms: one European, which is simple, direct ab- 
olition, effected, if need be, by compulsion; the 
other American, which seeks to arrest the African 
slave trade, and resist the entrance of domestic 
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Alavary into Territories where it iejr^t onknowo, 
while It leaves the disposition of existing slavety 
to the considerate action of the Stales bjr which 
it is retained. It is the Union that restricts the 
Qf>f>ositinn to slavery in this country within these 
limits. Ifdissolutionprevail, what guarantee shall 
there be against the mil development here of the 
fearful and uncompromising hostility to slavery 
which elsewhere pervades the world , and of whicn 
the recent invasion of Virginia was an illustra- 
tion, and John Brown was the herb? 

Mr. President, I have designedly dwelt so long 
on the probable effects of disunion upon the safety 
of the American people as to leave me little tinse 
to. consider the other evils which must follow in 
its train. But practically, the loss of safety in- 
volves every otl|(er form of public calamity. When 
once the guardian angel has taken flight, every- 
thing is lost. 

Dissolution would not only arrest, but extin- 
guish the greatness of our country. Even if sep- 
arate confederacies could exist and endure, they 
could severally preserve no share of the common 

Ceitige of the Union. If the constellation is to 
I broken up, the stars, whether scattered widely , 
apart or grouped in smaller clusters, will thence- ' 
forth shed forth feeble, glimmering, and lurid, 
lights* Nor will ereat achievements be possible , 
<br the new confederacies. Dissolution would ^ 
signalize its triumph by acts of wantonness which ^ 
would shock and astound the world. It would , 
provincialize Mount Vernon and give this Capi- 1 
^>l over to desolation at the very moment when | 
the dome is rising over our heads that was to be 
crowned with the statue of Liberty. Afler this 
there would remain for disunion noactof stupen- 
dov* infamy to be committed. No petty confed- 
eracy that shall follow the United States can pro- 
long, or even renew, the majestic drama of national 
progress. Perhaps it is to be arrested because its 
flttblimity is incapable of continuance. Let it be 
so, if we have indeed become degenerate. Afler 
Washington, and the inflexible Adams, Henry, 
and the peerless Hamilton, Jefl*erson, and the ma- 
jestic Clays Webster, and the acute Calhoun, 
vackson, the modest Taylor, and Scott, who rises 
in greotness under the burden of years, and Frank- 
lin, and Fulton, and Whitney, and Morse, have 
all performed their parts, let the curtain fall ! 

While listening to these debates, I have some- 
times forgotten myself in marking their contrasted 
effects upon the page who custoniarily stands on 
the dais oefore me, and the venerable Secretary 
who sits behind him. The youth exhibits in- 
tense but pleased emotion in the excitement, while 
at every irreverent word that is uttered against 
the Union the eyes of the aged man are suffused 
with tears. Let him weep no more. Rather 
reioice, for yours has been a lot of rare felicity. 
You have seen and been a part of all the great- 
ness of your country, the towering national great- 
ness of all the worla. Weep only you, and weep 
with aA the bitterness of anguish, who are just 
stepping on the tlireshold of life; for that great- 
ness perishes prematurely and exists not for you, 
4M>r for me, nor for any th^t shall come aAer 
na. 

Tho public prosperity t how could it survive 



the storm ? Its elements are indtistry in the cul- 
ture of every fruit; mining of all the metab; com- 
merce at home and on every sea; nuueriai im- 
provement that knows no oostacle and has no 
end; invention that ranees throughout the domain 
of nature; increase of knowledge as broad as the 
human mind can explore; perfection of art as 
high as human genius can reach; and social re- 
finement working for the renovation of the world. 
How could our successors prosecute these noble 
objects in the midst of brotaliking civil conflict? 
Wiiat guarantees will capitak invested for such 
pui*po8e8 have, that will outweigh the premium 
offered by political and military ambition? What 
leisure will the citizen find for study, or invention, 
or art, under the reien of conscription; nay, what 
interest in then will society feel when fear and 
hate shaH have taken po ss essi o n of the national 
mind? Let the miner in California take heed; for 
its golden wealth will become the prize of the na- 
tion that can command the most iron. Let the 
borderer take care; for the Indian will again lurk 
around his dwelling. Let the pioneer come back 
into our denser settlements; for the railroad, the 
post road, and the teleg^raph, advance not one fur- 
long farther into the wilderness. With standing 
armies consuming the substance of our people on 
the land, and our Navy and our postal steamers 
withdrawn from the ocean, who will protect or 
respect, or who will even know by name our petty 
confederacies? The American man-of-war is a 
noble spectacle. I have seen it enter an ancient 

Sort in the Mediterranean. All the world won- 
ered at it, and talked of it. Salvos of artillery, 
from forts and shipping in the harbor, saluted its 
flag. Princes and princesses and merchants paid 
it bomaffe, and all the people blessed it as a nar- 
binger of hope for their own ultimate freedom. I 
imagine now the same noble vessel again enter- 
ing the same haven. The flag of thirty-three stars 
and thirteen stripes has been hauled d<twn, and 
in its place a signal is run up, which flaunts tlie 
device of a lone star or a palmetto tree. Men ask, 
** Who is the stranger that thus steals into our 
waters? " The answer contemptously given is, 
** She comes from one of the obscure republiosof 
North America. Let her pass on." 

Lastly, public liberty, our own peculiar liberty, 
must languish for a time, and then cease to live. 
And such a liberty! free movement everywhere 
through our own land and throughout the world; 
free speech, free press, free suffrage; the freedom 
of every subject to vote on every law, and for or 
against every agent who expounds, administers, 
or executes. Unstable and jealous confederacies, 
constantly .apprehending assaults without and 
treason within, formidable only to each other and 
contemptible to all beside: how long will.it be be- 
fore, on the plea of public safety, they will sur- 
render all this inestimable and unequaied liberty, 
and accept the hateful and intolerable espionage 
of military despotism ? 

And now, Mr. President, what is the cause for 
thissuddenand eternal sacrifice of so much safety, 
greatness, happiness, and freedom ? Have foreign 
nations comoined, and are they coming^ in rage 
upon us? No. So far from being enemies, th<vo 
is not a nation on earth that is not an intsrsnlMl, 
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admiring friend . Even the London Timet, by no 
means partial to us, says: 

**hiB quite possible that the problem of a democradc 
repabUc may be wived by Its overthrow in a few days In a 
spirit of folly, selfbbness, and short-sightedness.'' 

Has the Federal Qovernment become tyrannical 
or oppressive, or even rigorous or unsocial ? Has 
the Constitution lost its spirit, and all at once 
collapsed into a lifeless letter? No; the Federal 
Gk»vemment smiles more benignantly, and works 
to day more beneficently than ever. The Consti- 
tution is even tha chosen model for the organiza- 
tion of the newly rising confederacies. 

The occasion is the election of a President of 
the United States, who is unacceptable to a por- 
tion of the people. I state the case accurately. 
There was no movement of disunion before the 
ballots which expressed that choice were cast. 
Disunion be^an ns soon as the result was an- 
nounced. The iustification it assigned was that 
Abraham Lincoln had been elected, while the sus- 
cess of either one of three other candidates would 
have been acqtiiesced in. Was the election ille- 
gal? No; it is unimpeachable. Is the candidate 
personally offensive? No; he is a man of unblem- 
ished virtue and amiable manners. Is an election 
of President an unfrequeutor extraordinary trans- 
action? No; we never had a Chief Magistrate 
otherwise designated than by such election, and 
that form of choice is renewed every four years. 
Poes any one even propose to chanse the mode 
of appointing the Chief Nfagistrale? No; election 
by universalsufirage, as modified by the Consti- 
tution, is the one crowning franchise of the Amcri 
can people. To save it they would defy the world 
Is it apprehended thatthi; new President will usurp 
despotic powers." No; while he is of a|] men. the 
most unambitious, he is, by the partial success of 
those who opposed his election, subjected to such 
restraints that he cannot, without their consent, 
appoinfa minister or even a police a^eent, nego- 
tiate a treaty, or procure the jpassage of a law, and 
can hardly draw a musket rrom the public arse- 
nals to defend his own person. 

What, then, is the ground of discontent? It is 
that the disunionists did not accept as conclusive 
the arguments which were urged in behalf of the 
successful candidate in the canvass. This is nil. 
Were their own arguments against him more sat- 
isfactory to his supporters ? Of course they were 
not; tliey could not be. Docs the Constitution, 
in letter or spirit, require or imply that the argu- 
ments of one party shall be satisfactory to the 
other? No; that is impossible. What is the con- 
stitutional remedy for this inevitable dissatisfac- 
tion ? Renewed debate and ultimate rehearing in 
a subs' qu )nt election. Have the now successful 
majority perverted power to purposes of oppres- 
sion f No; they have never before held power. 
Alast how prone we are to undervalue privileges 
and blessings. How gladly, how proudly, would 
the people of any nation in Europe accept, on 
such terms as we enjoy it, the boon of electing a 
Chief Magistrate every four years by free, equal, 
and universal suffrage! How thankfully would 
they cast aside all their own systems of govern- 
ment, and accept this Republic of ours, with all 
Its shortcomings aad its disappointments, maintain 



it with their arms, and cherish it in their heai'ta 
la it not the very boon for which they supplicate 
God without ceasing, and even wage war, with 
intermissions only resulting from exhaustion? 
How Strang are the times in which we live! The 
coming spring season, on one side of the Atlantic, 
will open on a general conflict, waged to obtain, 
through whatever indirection, iust such a system 
as ours; and on this side of the Atlantic, within 
the same parallels of latitude, it will open on 
fraternal war, waged in a moment of frenzied 
discontent to overthrow and annihilate the same 
institutions. Do men, indeed, live only for them- 
selves, to revenue their own wrongs, or to gratify 
their own ambition? Rather do not men live 
least i>f all for themselves, and chiefly for pos- 
terity and for their fellow-men ? Have the Amer- 
ican people, then, become all of a sudden tinnirt- 
ural, as well as unpatriotic? and will they disinherit 
their children of the precious estate held only in 
trust for them, and deprive the world of the best 
hopes it has enjoyed since the human race began 
its slow and painful, yet needful and wisdy- 
appointed progress? 

Here 1 might close my plea for the American 
Union; but it is necessary, if not to exhaust the 
argument, at least to exhibit the whole case. The 
disunionists, consciously unable to stand on their 
mere disappointment in the recent election, have 
attempted to enlarere their ground. More than 
thirty years there nns existed a considerable — 
though not hei-etofore a formidable — mass of citi- 
zens in certain States situate near or around the 
delta of the Mississippi, who believe that the 
Union is less conducive to the welfare and great- 
ness of those Slates than a smaller confederacy, 
embracing only slave States, would be. This 
class has availed itself of the discontents result- 
ing from the election to put into operation the 
machinery of dissolution long ago prepared and 
waiting only for occasion. In other States there 
is a soreness because of the want of sympathy 
in the free States with the eflToris of slaveholders 
for the recapture of fugitives from service. In all 
the slave States there ir a restiveness resulting 
from the resistance which hos been so determ- 
inedly made within the last iew years, in the fret 
States, to the extension of slavery In the common . 
Territories of the United States. The Repu*blican 
party, which cast its votes for the successful pres- 
idential candidate on the ground of that policy, 
has been allowed, practically, no representotion, 
no utterance by speech or through the press, in 
the slave States; while its policy, principles, and 
sentiments, and even its temper, have been so 
misrepresented as to excite apprehensions that k 
denies important constitutional obligations, and 
alms even at interference with slavery and its over- 
throw by State authorities or intervention of the 
Fedeml Government. Considerable mosses even 
in the free States, interested in the success of these 
misrepresentations as a means of partisan strata 
cgy* have lent their sympathy to the party claim- 
ing to be aggrieved. While the result of iht 
election brings the Republican party necessarily 
into the foreground in resist ingd isunion , the preJiK 
dices against them which I have describea have 
deprived them of the codperation of many good 
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and patriotic citizens. Oo a complex issue be- 
tween the Republican partjiand the disunionists, 
although it involves the direst national calamities, 
the result might be doubtful; for the Republican 
party is weak in a large part of the Union. But 
on a direct issue, with all who cherish the Union 
on one side, and all who desire its dissolution by 
force on the other, the verdict would bo prompt 
and almost unanimous. I desire thus to simplify 
the issue, and for that purpose to separate from 
it all collateral questions, and relieve it of all par- 
tisan passions and prejudices. 

I consider the idea of the withdrawal of the 
Gulf States, and their permanent reorganization 
with or without others in a distinct Confederacy 
as^ a means of advantage to themselves, so cer- 
tainly unwise and so obviously impossible of ex- 
ecution, when the purpose is understood, that I 
dismiss it with the discussion I have already 
incidentally bestowed upon it. 

The case is different, however, in regard to tlie 
other subjects which I have brought in this con- 
nection before the Senate. 

Beyond a doubt. Union is vitally iniportant to 
the Republican citizens of the United States; but 
it is just as important to the whole people. Re- 
publicanism and Union are, therefore, not con- 
vertible terms. Republicanism is subordinate to 
Union, as everything else is and ought to be — 
Republicanism, Democracy, every other politi- 
cal name and thing; all are subordinate — and 
they ought to disappear in the presence of the 
great question of Union. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it shall be so; it should be so if the 
question were sure to be tried a^ it ought only 
to be determined, by the peaceful ordeal of the 
foaUot. It shall be so all the more since there 
is on one side preparedness to refer it to the arbi- 
trament of civil war. I have such faith in this 
republican 83r8tem of ours, that there is no polit- 
ical good which I desire that I am not content to 
seek through its peaceful forms of administration 
without invoking revolutionary action . If others 
shall invoke that form of action to oppose and 
overthrow Government, they shall not, so far as 
it depends on me, have the excuse that 1 obsti- 
nately left myself to be misunderstood. In such 
a case I can aflford to meet prejudice with concil- 
iation, exaction with concession which surren- 
■ders no principle, and violence with the right hand 
of peace. Therefore, sir, so far as the abstract 
question whether, by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, the bondsman, who is made such by 
the laws of a State, is still a man or only prop- 
erty, I answer that, within that State, its laws on 
that subject are supreme; that when he has es- 
caped from that State into another, the Constitu- 
tion regards him as a bondsman who may not, by 
any law or regulation of that State, be discharged 
from hisservice, but shall be delivered up,on claim, 
to the party to whom his service is due. While 
prudence and justice would combine in persuad- 
tne you to modify the acts of Congress on that 
subject, so as not to oblige private persons to as- 
sist in their execution, and to protect freemen from 
being, by abuse of the laws, carried into slavery, 
I agree that all laws of the States, whether free 
•States or slave States, which relate to this class 



of persons, or any others recently coming from 
or resident in other States, and which laws con- 
travene the Constitution of the United States, or 
any law of Congress passed in conformity thereto, 
ought to be repealed. 

Secondly. Experienceinpublicafiairs has con- 
firmed my opinion, that domestic slavery, exist- 
ing in any Slate, is wisely left by the (Constitu- 
tion of the United States exclusively to the care, 
management, and disposition 6t that Stale; and 
if it were in my power, I would not alter the Con- 
stitution in that respect. If misapprehension of 
my position needs so strong a remedy, I am will- 
ing to vote for an amendment of the Constitution, 
declaring that it shall not, by any future amend- 
ment, be 80 altered as to confer on Congress a 
gower to abolish or interfere with slavery in any 
tate. 

Thirdly. While 1 think that Congress has 
exclusive and sovereign authority to legislate on 
all subjects whatever, in the common Territories 
of the United States; and while 1 certainly shall 
never, directly or indirectly, give jny vote to es-. 
tablish or sanction slavery in such Territories, 
or anywhere else in the world, yet the ques- 
tion what constitutional laws shall at any time be 
passed in regard to the Territories, is, like every 
other question, to be determined . on practical 
grounds. I voted for enabling acts in the cases 
of Oreeon, Minnesota, and Kansas, without 
being able to secure in them such provisions as 
I would have preferred; and yet 1 voted wisely. 
So now, I am well satisfied that, under existing 
circumstances, a happy and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulties in the remaining Territo- 
ries would be obmined by similar laws, pro- 
viding for their organization, if such organiza- 
tion were otherwise practicable. If, therefore, 
Kansas were admitted as a State, under the Wy- 
andotte constitution, as I think she ought to be, 
and if the organic laws of all tlie other Territo- 
ries could be repealed, I could vote to authorize 
the organization and admission of two new States 
which should include them, reserving the right to 
effect subdivisions of them whenever necessary 
into several convenient States; but I do not find 
that such reservations could be constitutionally 
made. Without them, the ulterior embarrass- 
ments which would result fmm the hasty incor- 
I poratlon of States of such vast extent and various 
{interests and character would outweigh all the 
I immediate advantages of such a measure. But 
I if the measure were practicable, I should prefer 
a different course, namely: when the eccentric 
I movements of secession and disunion shall have 
ended, in whatever form that end may come, and 
I the angry excitements of the hour shall have sub- 
; siued, and calmness once more shall have resumed 
its accustomed sway over the public mind, then, 
and not until then — one, two, or three years hence 
— I should cheerfully advise a convention of the 
people, to be assembled in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, to consider and decide whether any and 
what amendments of the organic national law 
ought to be made. A Republican now — as I have 
heretofore been a member of other parties exist- 
ing in my day — I nevertheless hold and cherish, 
as I harve always done, the principle that this 
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Hnvine submitted my ^wn opiniofts on ibm' 
groat crisis; it remain* only to say that I «)iaH 
cheerfiiUy lend to the Government my beat ■itp*> 
port in whatever prudent yet energetic effofta 
It shall make to preserve the poblic peace) and 
to maintain and preserve the Uaion; fijd Vising, 
only, that it practice as far as possible tlm 
utmost moderation, forbearance^ and concilia- 
tion. 

And now, Mr. President, what are the auspices 
of the country ? I know that we are in the midst 
of alarms, and somewhat exposed to accidents 
unavoidable in seasons of tempestuous passions. 
Wealready have disorder ; and violence has begun . 
I know not to what extent it may f^o. Still ray 
faith in the Constitution and in thle Unrion abided, ' 
because my faith in the wisdom and virtue of the 
American people remains unshaken. CoolnesS) 
calmness, aha resolution, are elements of tbetr 
character. They have been temporarily displaced ; 
but they are reappearing. Soon enough, l trust, 
for safety, it wul be seen that sedition and vio- 
lence are only local and temporary, and that loy- 
alty and affection to the Union are the natural 
sentiments of the whole country. Whatever dan- 
gers there shall be, there will be the determina^ 
tion to meet them; whatever sacrifices, private or 
public, shall be needful for the Union i they will be 
made. I feel sure that the hour ha^ not come for 
this great nation to fall. This people, which hM 
been studyin? to become wiser and better as it - 
has grown older, is not perverse or wicked enough 
to deserve so dreadful and severe a punishment 
as dissolution. This Union has not yet aooom-^ 
plishcd what good for mankihd was manifiestly 
designed by Htm who appsints the seasMi and 
prescribes the duties of States and empires. No, 
sir; if it were cast down by faction to-day, it 
would rise again and reappear in all its majestic 
proportions to-morrow. Ii istheonlyGh>vemment 
that can stand here. Woe! Woe! to the man that 
madly lifts his hand against it. It shall corttipue 
and endure; and men, in after times, shall declare 
that this feneration, which saved the Union from^ 
such sudden and unlooked-for dangers, surpassed 
in magnanimity even that one which laid its 
foundations in the eternal principles of liberty, 
justice, and humanity. ^ 
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The oomiiiler rf this pamphlet, who hiM eeen DMoh militvy esnnoe k 
the wan of Asia and Barope, has, in oommon widi the friends of homani* 
t]^ and oiyiliiation throngfaotttihe world, watohed with Ae deepest interest 
the progress of the Aramiraui lebdlion. He, too, alike with all who hear 
and read of the progross of events in this mmatnral war^has heen shocked 
with thebarbaiitieBwith whidi the war httbeeiieonduotedby theSoath) 
faaiherities which no war of ancient or modem times has exhibited, and 
which the sayages of America, Afinca or Polynesia never approached* 
These emellies, infictedbjAe CMedentas upon Federal pdeoaers, upon 
Union men who wofldil not uphold treason^ acnd upon inofiensive negroes, 
on|^t to be n^ide known, partioolarly to those in Great Britain who sym- 
pathiie with the rebellions Stalls \ who ace iiidiiig Aem to mamitaitt their 
independence, and in the establishing of an empire " whose fbnndations,'* 
to nse the words of Yioe Pr es id ent Stephens '' are based iqpon shwj.*' 
The nomaiilj ao(0 of the nbrf goivemoiiBQl and many of its militaijaflb* 
cers, which none bat barbarians would resort to, deserve also to be made 
known. 

Tj^di tMi ip^ the oompiJfV hi|s cut to^ fiomeffi* 

qial reports the aooounts here presentedi die authority for all of wlneh is 
gfrai. He believes that the fiMQts heca presented ahould be imii by Uie 
lloUiers in the Fedenil armisp; by the " Copperheads'' who sympathise 
with the rebeb, and would make peace irith them on their own temsi asi 
by Boiopeans generally. 
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A. RECORD 



BARBARITIES OF THE REBELS. 



BARBARITIES OF THE TEXANS. 

A correspondent of the Boston TVaveUer, writing fix«n New Orleans, 
gives details of most horrid barbarities committed upon Union men, 
that the human mind can conceive of. The most terrible cruelties inflicted by 
savages, are mild to those of the barbarous Texans. The letter referred 
to, is filled with minute details of individual suffering, wherein cruelty, 
treachery, and cold-blooded murder are combined to an extent that the mind 
is filled with horror at the perusal of such barbarities. Among these is 
the case of Mr. James, who was travelling through Texas, from California. 
One day he was seen talking with some negroes, when he was charged 
with being a Yankee abolitionist, endeavoring to entice the negroes to run 
away. The man was hung in the town of Orange, on which occasion. 
Dr. Huson, a physician of the place, was particularly active, '* mutilating 
the dead body, and while so doing, giving.vent to the most horrid senti- 
ments." 

** Dr. Huson cut out the hearl and placed it in a glass pickle jar filled 
with Louisiana whiskey, and this murdered man's heart has been seen by 
various persons since his execution, and it can be seen to-day in the drug 
and paint store of Dr. Huson, in the town of Orange. After this they 
actually tried out all the fiat frt)m the flesh and divided it among each other 
for the oiling of their firearms. One of the doctors, not Huson, secured 
the head and carried it home, telling his wife to boil it until all the flesh 
should drop off. Mr. Plummer could not at the moment recollect this 
brutal doctor's name, but the wife refused to have anything to do with 
the head, and was horror-struck at the barbarous sight. Her husband 
compelled her to place the skull in a large copper kettle and boil it for 
y several hours, when he took charge of it, told his wife he had long desired 

an Abolitionist's skoll for his study, and now he had got one. 
1 
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Charles Saxon, a most inhumaD man and daring'robber, gave a ball, a 
week or two after the murder, in honor of the Vigilance Committee, whose 
business was to clean out all anti-slavery people firom Texas. He invited 
all the secesh of Orange, of both sexes, to the ball, and as an inducement 
to attend the assembly he told them he should exhibit a genuine ' Yankee ' 
skull. He had borrowed the skull from the doctor, and listening it to a 
shelf, placed a candle in each eye-socket, and while most of the guests 
looked on with exultation and satisfaction to behold the Yankee head, he 
made the remark that 'Yankee candlesticks were a decided improvement 
over the old-fiishioned ones.' 

''Females," the writter adds, "mingled in this wicked and horrible 
orgie." The letter referred to, was reprinted in the New York Tribune, 
Feb. — , 1863,. where the details fill two columns. 



MURDBB OF TWO THOUSAND NEGROES BY TEXANS, AT BRA- 
SHEAR aTY. 

The following is an extract from a letter from New Orleans, published ^ *< 

in the New York Tribune, June 30, 1863 : ' \ \ 

" I regret that I have to come to you with a record of cruelties, the like 
of which challenges history for a comparison. A week ago, Brashear City 
was surprised and captured, with all the troops, numbering about 1,000 
men, including nearly all the Ironsides Kegunent. Major Morgan, three 
or four officers, and about 150 men, being absent from the regiment at 
the time, are the only ones who are free. Before I come to my story of 
cruelties, I express what is ev<»y day bemg repeated by all hands, that 
the surprise was the most disgraceful and inexcusable of almost any in the 
history of the war. 

Now, my story : From two men who escaped, and from rebel sympa- 
thizers in the city, I learn that the great contraband camp near Brashear 
City was dashed upon by the furious Texans. When in the camp a few 
weeks previously, I found there as many as 6,000 old men, women, and 
children. Of these, 2,000 or 3,000 were removed before the attack. 
Those who remained were slaughtered by the Texan cavalry in the most 
shocking manner. The cry of the sucking babe, the prayer of the aged, 
the shrieks of the mother, had no eflfeot. The slaughter was terrible. 
I thought the massacre at St. Martinsville, where 500 men were found on 
mules striving to reach Gen. Banks' army, and were sonounded, captured^ 
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atyl all hung — I thought that, of a month ago, was bad enough ; but this 
eclipses it completely. 

One incident about a few black soldiers at the surprise at Brashear. 
Capt. Allen, one of Gten. UUman's recruiting officers, had about 150 
recruits, with a couple of recruiting sergeants. They were all armed, 
and on board a car, waiting patiently to irtart for New Orleans in a few 
moments. The attack was made. The captain was not surprised. He 
and his men made a breastwork of the car, and there they fought the re- 
bels alone, tiU nearkf every one died. Those who surrived were instandy 
slain by the ruffians, who hungered for their blood as a lion for his prey. 
Whether the captain survived is a mystery. When, Oh I when shall the 
nation rise to a comprehension of the infomous character of the wretches 
who thus, in the foce of heaven and earth, and in the boasted light of this 
nineteenth century, perpetrate these attrocities within our borders ? (jk)d 
enable all our loyal men and women to discard, deqHse, and disown any 
who talk of ' peace ' with such wretches." 



MASSACBE OF GERMANS IN TEXAS. 

The following article is a translation from Tlie GdheiUm Union, a Oer- 
man paper, established smce the Occupation of that place by the Unicm 
forces. It will prove an incentive to still higher deeds of loyalty and he- 
roism by the Germans now doing service in the ranks of the Union army, 
and may be read with profit by those rebel sympathisers who are oppo»> 
ed to the (Government brining the whole South to allegiance. 

** Near the origin of the Gaud Cape and Piedruales, on Johnston's Greeks 
several American and two German &milies settled but two years ago. Con- 
tending against the roughness of the soil and the wild Indians, they had 
no pleasant poeation, but they persevered, conscious of their courage and 
their intrepidity, and the lower settlements owed it to them that they had 
less to suffer from the raids of the Indians. These border inhabitants re- 
ceived but little news about the condition of the country and the events of 
the war. All at once they were notified to pay war taxes and to drilL 
The first draiand they could not comply vrith, because they had no money, 
not even com meal for their families ; and the last orders they could not 
obey because they lived so distant from each other, and their absence 
would leave tibeir fiuniles without protection^ 
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For these reasons they were considered Union men, and Capt* Duff, fi 
notorious rowdy, was sent against the settlers with a company of Texans. 
•They asked the protection of their friends, but had to fly from the over- 
powering numbers of their enemies to the mountains. Many Germans 
and Americans were arrested and imprisoned in Fredericksburg, and Capt. 
Duff was reinforced by 400 men, to operate successfully against the Ger- 
man abolitionists, and hunt up the Yankees. The soldiers again visited 
Johnston's Creek, but found the most of the settlers bad fled to the moun- 
tains. Frederick Degener alone they surprised, sleeping under the porch 
of his house ; but awakened by the cries of distress of his wife and the dis- 
charge of muskets of his enemies, who fired fourteen phots after him, he 
fortunately made his escape. 

His house was ransacked and all movable property taken off. Other 
farms in the neighborhood were also searched, the farmers taken prisoners, 
and the houses burnt down. Upon the news of these events, Frederick 
Degener and other fugitives concluded to fly to Mexico, More exiles 
joined them, and soon they had a company of sixty-eight men. But they 
travelled too slowly, and before daybreak, one morning, they were surprised 
by 200 Texans. After a most determined resistance, they were defeated, l-« 

and only twelve of them, covered with wounds, made good their escape. 

All fugitives which afterwards fell into the hands of the enemy were • 
hung up. Among these sixty-eight men only five were Americans, the 
others all Germans. A few of the fugitives escaped across the Rio Grande ; 
others, wandering in the mountains and sufering extreme hunger, sought 
protection among American families, but were handed over to their perse- 
cutors and shot or hung. 

To this news, Dr. Adolph Deuw, a celebrated German traveler, who 
for many years had lived in that country, makes the following notes : 

* We know personally the most of these unfortunate victims, who have 
been murdered so mercilessly — not because they rebelled against the Gov- , 
emment, but because they would not act against the Union, and would 
rather fly to Mexico. These murdered Union men were some of the great- 
est benefactors of the State. They had done the hardest poneer work in 
it ; cleared it from the wUd beasts and Indians ; they had saved it to civ- 
ilization through mor» than one period of pestilence and famine ; secured 
as borderers tlieir present persecutors, the slaveholders, againA; the inva- 
sions of Indians, and done the best service as volunteers in the Mexican 
war and the wars on the frontier. They placed the arts and sciences in 
Texas as well as they could be found anywhere among the American Ger- 
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tnans. They fdrnished the proof that they coaM cultivate sugar and oot' 
ton without the least danger to health, and increased the riches of the ooun* 
try millions of dollars.* 

The aboTO related events are their reward for it. Hundreds who suc- 
ceeded in making their escape rove about in the woods, having lost every- 
thing, some even their families. Hundreds are now chased like wild 
beasts through the wilderness of Northwestern Texas, and succumb be- 
cause of the most horrid tortures, their fate never being known to their fel- 
low men.'* 



WHOLESALE PERSECUTION OF UNION MEN IN TEXAS. 

If anything were needed to show the Government the importance of 
hastening the movement for the occupation of Texas, the reports of the 
horrid atrocities constantly perpetrated by the rebels upon the Union 
citizens of that State supply conclusive testunony on the point, and pre* 
sent, besides, motives for immediate action which it would be inhuman 
not to respect. Among the many notices furnished by correspondents of 
the butcheries committed by the rebels, the followidg, recorded by a cor- 
\) respondent of the Boston Traveller, is one of the latest and most revolting : 

" Several months since the Union sentiment cropped out so strongly in 
the counties of Kendall, Kimball, Gillispee and Kerr that they were de- 
clared to be in a state of rebellion against the Confederate Government, 
and a force of five hundred armed men, under one J. M. Duff, was sent 
into the several counties to crush out the Unionists, and confiscate the prop- 
erty of every man who refused to take the oath of allegiance within ten 
days. 

*' Duff commenced his bloody work by instructing his minions not to 
\ take prisoner any man found away from his family. In one day he hung 

sixteen Union men, and some time after the bodies of five others were 
dragged out of a water hole in a creek near Fredericksburg, each with a 
stone fastened about his neck. Duff, the leader of the expedition, has 
been promoted for ' gallant services.' " 



A BAPTIST PREACHER SHOT. 

The same correspondent narrates the fbllowing : 
"In Bknoo county recently, a native of Mississippi, who, tliou^ a 
slaTeholder, was a Union man, was accused of being an abolitiomst. Ha 
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shot hiB acduer, and in company with his brother escaped on horseback, 
leavini; his fiunily at the mercy of the rebels. A Baptist preacher, also 
a slaveholder, named Elliott, who chanced to bo at the house of the Union* 
ist a few days previous to the shooting afiair, was arrested on State authority, 
on suspicion of being in sympathy with him and aiding him to escape. He 
was partially examined, but nothing being proved against him, he was ie« 
manded to the custody of the Provost Marshal for further examination at a 
fature day. On his way to prison he was seiaed by an infuriated mob and 
hung.'* 

A MAZEPPA-LIKE ESCAPE. 

*' Your readers are familiar with the escape of General A. J. Hamilton 
from Texas, but the General himself may still be ignorant of the fiite of 
one of lus companions, Clum McKane, whose adventures find no parallel 
save in the tragic play of Mazeppa. When Hamilton escaped from Texas 
a reward of one thousand dollars was offered for his arrest, and he was 
pursued by a party of Texan rangers, who followed him into Mexico, and 
while dogging his path in the rear, they sent messengers ahead, who report* 
ed to the rancheros that the General and his companions were a band of 
thieves. 

" Finding it impossible to obtam food on the road, Hamilton dispatched 
Clum to Camargo for a permit to travel. He was taken prisoner by the 
rebels, stripped naked and bound to a high spirited horse, which was let 
loose among the chapparal. The poor fellow was thus borne several miles, 
the thorns and points of the prickly pear lacerating his body in a shocking 
manner. Weak and bleeding, he was taken across the Elo Grand to San 
Ignacio, to be hung. A handkerchief which his would-be murderers had 
stolen from him was returned as he was entering the town, and this tied 
about his loins constituted his only covering. 

" A relative of his wife interceded and saved his life, and he was taken 
to San Antonio and thnown into prison, where he remained several months 
with a ball and chain attached to his limbs. Finally, however, through 
the efforts of the Governor of New Leon, he was released. 
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All who ooold DOt pvuehaso exemption have been forced into the rebel 
army. Inoneeounty — San Patricio, containing nine hundred square 
miles — only twelve men are left at home, all the others having been 
taken for soldiers, either by draft or conscription. The result is that none 
are left to cultivate the soil, and the sufferings among the fttmilies of these 
men are heartrrending. With flour at one hundred and twenty dollars a 
barrel, and com at twenty-five dollars per bushel, what chance for exis- 
tence is there for the wife and children of a soldier whose pay is from 
eleven to thirteen dollars per month? Starvation stares the people in 
the fiioe, and unless the strong arm of the Federal government interposes 
in their behalf, and that, too, right speedily, Texas will become a land of 
famine-stricken widows and orphans. But Uie people do not submit 
tamely to the despotic sway of Magruder. In Fayette and the adjoining 
counties between six and seven hundred men have organized to resist the 
conscription.'' 



DEPRECIATION OF CONFEDERATE CURRENCY PUNISHABLE 
WXTH DEATH. 

'' One of the most heinous of crimes of which a man can be guilty in 
.Texas, is speculating \xl Confederate currency, which is held to be so 
sacred that the slightest attempt to depreciate its value is punished with 
deatly Here is a case in point. A man living on the Salou river, near 
San Antonio, was asked if he had steers to sell. He rej^ed in the affirm- 
ative, but added that he preferred not to sell them for paper money. 
The next day two men, well dressed and of gentlemanly deporUnent, 
drove up to his house in. a carriage, and with an air of the utmost friend- 
ship, inquired ^e way to some point. The fsirmer came out to give the 
desired mformation, when he was seized, forced into the carnage, and with, 
out permitting the poor man to bid his funily &rewell, they hunied him 
away. Two days after, his agonized children, wondering at his long 
absence, started out in pursuit of him, when they were horrified at find- 
ing his lifeless body suspended to a tree. A venerable man, named 
Nelson, whose head was cdlvered over with the frost of nearly seventy 
winters, and who had amassed a snug property, believing that the Union of 
all the States would best conduce to the interests of each, was hung, his 
wife bemg compelled to witness his murder, and then, as if to leave no 
habitation in which the ghost of a Unionist might dwell, the murderei^ 
bamed down the house." 
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HANGING SIXTEEN UNION MEN IN KENTUCKY. 

Sixteen loyal Kentuckians were hung by the rebels about three weeks 
ago, near the Cumberland Gap. Most of them belonged to Lincoln 
County, and were captured by a Tennessee regiment attached to Kirby 
Smith's command. Harper King, who lived within three miles of Crab 
Orchard, organized a company for Col. Bramlite's regiment, but after- 
wards resigned on account of ill health. But after Morgan's entrance 
into the State, the life of King was in constant danger. His house was 
burned, his horses stolen, and all his available property confiscated by 
Morgan and hb gang. King and twenty-six of his friends formed them- 
selves into a company for mutual protection, and lived in the woods. 
They all succeeded in procuring arms and ammunition ftt>m the Union 
men, and eluded the pursuit of the guerillas during the entire reign of 
their chief. 

About this time the larger part of a regiment was made up for Kirby 
Smith's army, and the judge of Lincoln county court was made the lieu- 
tenant colonel. Of course, King and his men were known by this rebel 
colonel and many of his men. On the retreat of Bragg's army, around 
which all the little rebel squads gathered to make their final exit from i| 

Kentucky, these twenty-six loyal exiles, with their gallant leader, were 
surprised and surrounded by a Tennessee regiment. Some succeeded ii> 
escaping through the brush, but King and twelve of his men were cap- 
tured. They were taken to headquarters, and by the advice of this rebel 
judge and lieutenant colonel, were condemned as bushwackers. The day 
of their execution was put off until they should get into a safer position, 
for Qen. Buell's advance was in sight of Bragg's rear, when those thirteen 
were captured. 

They moved on as rapidly as possible to the gap, and on arriving there, 
these men, with six others, were tried as bushwackers, and sixteen con- 
denmed. 

King declared he would not be hung, and maintained it to the last. 
HLb two sons, who belonged to his party, were hung up before him, and 
all the others, so as to exasperate him to the last degree. In the midst of 
aU he stood firm, and when it came to his turn, he would not sufier the 
rope to be adjusted to his neck. They then knocked him on the head and 
then hung him. Another brother of King, fearing the execution of his 
brother, went to the gap, but arrived too late to see him alive. They had 
buried them all in a common trench. \ 

He and his fiiends, on their way home, with the disinterred bodies of 
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joa would not wonder why it ib that I write joa that goerrillaB' wives 
should be forced out of the oonntiy. They were all wounded, and killed 
afterward, in the most horrible manner that fiends could devise ; all were 
shot in the head, and several of their feces are terribly cut to pieces with 
boot heels. Powder was exploded in one man's ear, and both ears cut off 
close to his head. Whether this inhuman act was committed while he was 
alive or not, I have no means of knowing. To see human beings treated 
as my men have been by outkws, is more than I can bear. 

'* Ten of these men, armed as they are, with their wives and children 
to act as spies, are equal to twenty-five of mine.. Guerrillas are threaten- 
ing Union women in the county. I am arresting the wives and sisters of 
some of the most notorious ones, to prevent them from carrying their 
threats into execution. They have also levied an assessment upon the 
loyal men of the county, and are collecting it very &st. There are many 
complaints on the subject, as some of those assessed daim to be Southern 
sympathiiers. Some of the Union men have asked me if the order sus- 
pending your assessments applies to the one fifK^en of above. I tell 
them I do not know — to ask.J. Brown Hovey. 
" Yours truly, 

•*W. R. PENICE, 
'* Cokmel Fifth Gavahy, M. S. M. 

'' General Ben. Loan, Jefiersook City, Mo." 



A Brookfield (Ho.) correspondent of the St Louis Demoerai ftunishee 
the Mowing : 

''A oold-Mooded murder was committed in Bfiami^ Saline county, 
Missouri, on Thursday, the 18th of June, of which as yet no correct ae- 
oount has appeared in print. 

'' Mr. Daniel De Sheila, who was in the early part of the present war, 
a commissioned officer in a company of independent scout? under Sigel^ 
and was discharged on the expiration of his term of service, has since then 
(until the last ax months) been ooK)perating with General Loan and' 
others, in evoiy way that intellectual energy and patriotism could devise 
to forward the interests of the Union and punish treason, thereby render^ 
ing himself obnoxious to traitors and copperheads, and thdr emissaries, 
the bushwackers. 

''On the 18th, Mr» De Sheila was Mowed from Petite Saw Plains to 
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pwrnhmitioa, diited on the fint day of the preBeat motith, agoed hj4im 
President of ihe United States, in Whieh he orders and declares all slaves 
within ten of the States of the Ccmfedttracj to be fifee, except such as are 
found within certain districts now oocopled in part by the armed fbfcea of 
the enemy. We may well leave it to the instincts of that common hu- 
manity which a beneficent Creator has implanted in the breasts of oar fel^ 
low-men of all coontries, to pass judgment on a measure by which several 
millions of human beingsof an inferior race^^-'peaeeful and ccmtented la^ 
borers in their sphere-— are doomed Uy extennination, while at the aami 
time they are encouraged to a general assassinatbn of thor masters by the 
insidious recommendation ' to abstain from violence unless in necessary selP 
defence.' Our ovm detestation of thoee who have attempted the tnost ea> 
ecraUe measure recorded in the history of guilty man is tempered by 
profound contempt for the impotent rage which it discloses. So &r as 
regards the action of this Government on such criminals as may attempt its 
ezeccttidn, I confine myself to infoiming you that I shall— unless in your 
wisdom you deem some other course more expedient — deHver to the several 
8taU authorities aU commissioned officers . of the United States that 
ntay hereafter he captvred by our forces in any of the States embraced ^ 

in the proclamation, that they may be deaU with in accordance with the 
laws of those States providing for the punishment of criminals engaged 
in exciting servile insurrection. The enlisted soldiers I shall continue to 
treat as unwilling instruments in the commisaon of these crimes, and shall 
direct their discharge and return to their homes on the proper and usual 
parole." 

In point of feet, a great minority of ihe *' enlisted soldiers " heartily ap- 
prove and indorse the President's proclamation of freedom-'^ fer larger 
proportion of them than of thebr officers. But neither class is in the least 
degree responsible fer that most righteous and salutary act of the Preei^ 
dent, as Davis well knows. And neither will ask any mercy at his hands. 

Jeff, proposes to murder all Union officers because his "detestation" of 
the Proclamation oi Freedom is '* tempered by profound contempt." But 
fer this, he would probably have ordered our soldiers as well as officers to 
be roasted alive — that being the discipline often accorded to inciters of 
dave insurrections. 

Fteadent Lincoln proclaims the freedom of the sUves of rebels. iTeS. 
dedaresthat this dooms "several millions" oi "peaceful and ccntmtedlsr 
borers" to "extermination." By whom? Where? HowT FSs certainly, ^ 

shall not so treat them; and if they areindeed "peaceful and contented," ^ 
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wliy skonld «f etf. ? Andif iioserviteiiifoxrootioiiiBiiidtadbyoiir 
DOT even attempted, what are ibey to be murdered for? Suppoee an at- 
tempt to oonykst them under '' the htws cf these States provided fiur Ae 
pnxiishment of criminals," nhat evidence ot criminal attempt or act on 
their part is to justify a jury in finding a verdict of Guilty ? ^^"^New York 
Pott. 

There is no doubt that the blood-thtrsty Davis intended carrying oat 
his threat, and seVeral officers of the Union aitey who had been taken pris- 
oners, were transferred, in cdliformiiy with the order of the rebel President, 
to the authorities of the State in which they were captured. Hie mten* 
tion of the (Governors of these States Was to try these officers for indting 
an insurrection among HbQ slaves, and punish them in accordance with their 
laws for that oflfence, which is deatb. To yih^i extent this bmtal ord«r of 
Davis was carried out we are in ignorance. The names of several U. 8. 
officers who were captured in Alabama wcto announced in the Soutliem 
papera as being condemned to 8tt£br death ; but we lur^ of opinion that 
the large liumber of rebel officers who fell into our hands, immediately 
after, alone deterred Davis and the i^lgovem<MB for carrying out th^ 
threat. 



PBRSEClttlON OF LOYALISTS OR UNION MEN. H0ER0B8 OF 
DAVIS'S CONSCRIPTION. 

The (Mcoffo IHhine contains a letterfiitnn Memfdus^ Misatasii^, dated 
Feb. 11, 1863, giving an account of the frightful atrocities conmiitted by 
the officers sent l^ Davis to enforee the conscription act in East TenneeseCf 
Northern Alabama and Mississippi. In the first named district, the 
loyal men are numerous. Many of these escaped tlffou^ the mountains 
to Kentucky, where tliey jcnned the Union army. In Alabama and Mis^ 
sissippithe poor creatures are too distant from the Union Ikes to make 
their escape. '* Here/' says the writer, *' the most perfect rmgn ci temnr 
the world ever saw is now experienced by the unfortunate residents. In 
Mississimn, not satisfied with the conscription act of the Confederate Con- 
gress, ^ch compelled all men from 18 to 40 to serve in the army, the 
legislatore of that State has recently enacted a law extending tlie aet to 
all from 40 to 60 yean of age; The more thoroii^y toenforce this law, 
MisBssi^ has been laid off into districts, twenty miles square, and a re* 
cruitung Cokmel aj^xnutod fix each district. 

''In Northern Alabama" wa&ua/es thewrito, ''it is evtti 
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IThere are manj Union men in tiiat section of ihe State, and tlie tniiiiotn 
of Jeff. Davis are busy in their efibrts to force them into the Cotifederate 
tanks. The Union men have lun hid out in woods and caves rather than 
be taken as conscripts. This indnoed a novel hunt for ihem, and gaer- 
nUas and blood-hoonds have been put upon their track, and many a poor 
victim has been smelled out in this way. Not l6ng once, a young ^1, 
carrying food to her fiMiher who was hiding in a cave, was attacked by one 
of these bloodrhounds and torn to pieoes; 

*' Itis estamated that not less than 1,000 Union Inet from Mississippi 
and Alabama have made their way to Corinth, where Gen. Dodge made 
all possible provision for them. 

'* Gen. Dodge sent out and brought in the ftmilies of persecuted ahd 
downtrodden Union men, and has thus established a sort of encampment 
or home for all their fomilies at Purdy, where thej are likely to be free 
ttom persecution. 

"Among those who recently suffered persecutions are the following: 
Abraham Kennedy and J. A. lifitohell, of Hacketboro Settlement, in Mon* 
roe county, Ala., have been hung by the rebels for induing in Union 
proclivities. Mr. Hall, wifo and daughter, of the same county, have been 
shot, and the latter killed. Peter Lewis, who was by his immediate ndgfa* 
bors suspected of Union proclivities, was httnted down by Mood-hounds, 
and captured. The houses of J. A. Palmer, Wesley Williams and other 
Union men, were burned oyer their fomilies' heads, and the people in the 
neighborhood notified that if they harbored them, their own houses would 
be burned. Mr. Peterson, living at the head of Bull Mountain, was killed 
for Union sentiments. Two women in Qawimbia county were torn to 
pieces by blood-hounds. 

''In addition to the foregcnng, hundreds of fomilies have been driven 
out d Alabama, and have reached Corinth on foot, without food or 
clothing. Some of them are old men, eighty years of age." 



ILL tREATMENT OF GOtEferfOR JOHJ^SON'S FAMILY. 

Parson Brownlow writes tnm Oinmttnati to the Philadelphia Prea : 

"The fomfly ci Governor Johnson are here. They were most shame- 

fblly treated hj the rebels on the way to Nai^ville. And^ although they 

were sent out by the rebel authorities, under a flag of truce, they were 

an e tted aft Murfieesboro', by the guerrillas under Forest, kept under 
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guard all iug^t» in a room without fire, and next day marched bade to 
TuUaboma, a distance .of more than thihy miles, and afler bemg detained 
tfiere for a time, were returned and sent tfarongh the lines. The Qoy- 
emor's wife was in bad health, and dus exposore and treatment has well 
nigh killed her. She is now confined to her bed, and my opinion is that 
she will not recoyer. With passports, and the anthority of Jeff Dayis's 
government to come out, this sick woman and her helpless children must 
be arrested, kept in the cold, starved and insulted^ and marched to and 
firo upon the road, because GoTemor Johnson is not loyal to the hellrbom 
and hellrboand Southern C<»ifederacy! There is not among them even 
the honor common to thieves. One branch of this bogus government 
won't respect what another orders.'' 



THE HORRORS OF SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS. 

Under this head the Troy 2Xme$ prints a letter firom Mary F. Clark, 
in support of the statements of General Butler, as to the horrors of South- 
em society. The IHmes vouches for Mrs. Clark, whose position and 
character afRwd sufficient guaranty of her truthfulness. We condense the 
following statement firom her letter : 

"I once resided in South Carolina; returned to my Northern home 
but two years before the present rebellion. I was governess for six years 
in the fomQy of the son of ex-Gov^mor Bichardson. While there, I was 
told by Colonel Bichardson's own white daughters all I know of the 
degredadon occasioned by. slavery. I desired to tell its most degrading 
features to those whom I have so often heard advocating a continuance of 
negro skvery ; but I dared not, for the fiEUJts seemed too indelicate for a 
fomale to publish. But, sir, tiieee are remarkable times ; and should I 
hold my peace, even the very stones would ciy out) for slavery is a 
wrong to the planter's skve and to the planter's daughters." 

JEleferring to Gen. Butler's statement, that a judge of New Orleans de- 
bauched his daughter, and tiien married her to a skve^ she says : 

" I wish to state that it is the custom of the South Carolina aristocracy 
for faithers to have criminal intercourse with their 0¥m daughters. Col. 
Bichardson had four beautiful daughters, two of whom yielded to his hell- 
ish persuasions. The third daughter had for four years refused to listen to 
the base propositions of her fother. He hunted her from room to room, 
until in very angdakof sprit she came to my room, and hid her &ce inmy 
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lap, and told me all her awfal IriaL I ooaM not believe tiie child ; bofe 
^ told me it was troe — ihat her &tlier gave her no peace. He Beemed 
determined to gratify his hellish bst. fie wonld come to heit bedside 
when she was sofifeiing from sick headache, and attempt to take impropw 
liberties with her person. She begged me to come and sit with her in her 
room wheneyer she was confined to her bed, because she was afraid of her 
own fiftther, who had mined two of her sisters. She said that one day her 
ooosin Camilla came to visit there. She told her consin how her £Mher 
had behaved for the four years past toward her, hoping her consin Camilla 
wonkL strengthen her. But Camilla had been ruined by her own fiUher, 
years belbre, when she was young, and dared not be woman enough to re- 
fuse her father anything he might wish. Her advice to her oovsiB Maiy 
was this, ^ Die before yon yield.' 

'' This is the effect of the institution of slavery. Some may say they 
cannot see how slavery is responsible for these fiunily evils of which Cren. 
Butler speaks, and of which I affirm. The secret is just here : from very 
in&ncy ihe planters' sons are gnUafied in everything they desire. I could 
tell you some startling facts of the boyhood of these planters' sons, — ^ts 
communicated by Col. Bichardson's own white daughters— but I forbear. 
From youth to manhood they go on gratifying eveiy lust, simply because 
the institution of human bondage puts it in their power to do so ; when 
they bec(Hne fothers of black and white children, all must be sacri- 
ficed to their overgrown lust. SbaU not the prayers of the fiiir daughters 
of South Carolina be heeded ? Shdl not tins evil, slavery, be rooted from 
ourhmd?" 



OFFICIAL REPORT OF DR. H. R. WIRTZ, OF THE BURNING OF 
HOSPITALS AND BRUTAL TREATMENT BY THE REBELS. 

The following has been fi3rwarded to the headquaiters of the army here : 

Medical Director's Office, > 1 

Holly Springs, Miss., Dec. 80, 1862. > 

Sir : — ^I have the honor to report that I remained behind the advance 
of the army for the purpose of establishing a large general hospital at Hol- 
ly Springs. I took a building that had been built for an armory by the 
Confederates, consisting of six large rooms, each two hundred and fifty I 

feet long, and numerous outhouses, and after three weeks incessant labor, ^ 

hi which I was greatly assisted by Surgeon Powers, of the 7th Missouri, | 
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I had eyerytluBg prepared for the aeoommodttioii of two thousand 
men. 

The acting medical purveyor of the Southern portion of the department 
had heen ordered to bring' all his supplies to this hospital, which he did ; 
and on the morning of the 20th of December one of the most completely 
iSinished hos^Htals in the army was ready to receive its nek. On that morn- 
ing the town of Holly Springs was taken by the Confederate forces under 
Oen. Van Dom. As soon as I discovered the enemy were in possession of 
the town I repaired to the headquarters of the rebel G^ieral, near the town, 
and made a formal request that the armory hospital should not be burnt, 
entering my solemn protest on the subject, as the Confederates had already 
set fire to a railroad depot and a commissary store house, and had declared 
their intention to destroy all the houses and other buildings oecuped by our 
tpoops. I received the assurance by G^. Van Dom's Adjutant that the 
armory hospital should not be bunAt, but that it would not be protected by 
a guard. Satisfied with this I returned to my quarters, but had not been 
theie an hour when I was informed that the building was in flames, and 
thus this fine strticture with 2000 bunks, an immense lot of drugs and 
> surgical apparatus, thousands of Uankets, sheets and bed sacks, was 

-< soon in ashes. This proceeding, in violation of an express promise 

I and all rules of civilized warfare, is an evidence of the barbiurity and want 

' of principle in the Confederate officers. But this is not all. An attempt 

was made to destroy the general hospital located in the main square, and 
which at the time, contained over five hundred sick, A quantity of ord- 
nance stores had been deposited in the building in the next block to the 
hospital, and by the order of (Jen. Van Dom, as stated by the officer who 
had charge of the matter, the barrels of powder and boxes containing shell 
and cartridges, were taken out and piled up nearly in front of the hosfdtal 
^ and set fire to. Two medical officers protested against this wanton act, 

but their requests were treated with contempt, and before there was time to 
remove the sick, the walls and windows of the hospital were riddled with 
^ flying balls and shell, and finally a terrific explosion took place which shook 

the entire building, destroying almost every window and door in the estab- 
lishment, wounding about twenty men, and creating a scene of the wildest 
confusion. A large number of buildings on the public square took fire 
from the explosion, and it was only by the utmost effi)rts, that the hospital 
was preserved as a shelter for the men in the night air, together with the 
i , medical officers who assisted me In tp]dQg oaro of the sick and wounded on 

r ' that trying day. 

8 
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I tboogfat the FDbds had now done ns all the harm in dMor power, bol 
to injniy, insult was to be added, in a maimer I hope never to witness 
again* A rebel oayalrj ofirar named Brewster, who stated that he had 
been detailed by Van Dom to march off sick men that had not been pa- 
roled, oolleoted togethw, pistol in hand, 150 siek scMiers, forced them to 
rise from their beds and &11 in line, threatening to shoot themedieal officer 
lAo expoitnlated with him, and aotoallj made the poor fellows, sufibring 
from tjphoid feier and pnemnonia, start with him on the road. The men 
Ml down in the siveet, and had to rise again for frar of bemg shot, when 
iimj were so weak that the sUghtest motion was agonj. On being impm^ 
toned if there was anything in the name of humanity that ooold be' done 
to induce him to cease his brutal proceedings, he finally -consented to let 
them alone on a recognition paper, signed by all the surgeons, represent- 
ing that tbe men were too sick to walk, and their removal was an impos- 
8ilri%. 

(Signed) H. R. Wirtz, 

Surgeon U. S. Army and Medical Director 18th Army Corps. 



THE HUSDEB'OF NBGBO TEAMSTERS AT MUBFBEESBOBO, BT 
ORDEB OF THE REBEL GEN. BBAGG. 

The wanton murder near Murfbesboro, of 20 negro teamsters, who were 
in the serrice at the Unionists, appears to be taken as a matter of course 
by the advocates of the South in this countiy. We must presume that 
they know their friends, atid see no reason to be surprised. And yet 
there are circumstances in this case which should make them anxious for 
a reputiation with which they have so far involved their oWn, These ne- 
groes were not killed in the pursuit of any military purpose. They were 
not in the battle^eld ; they were not making armed resistance. They were 
on the turnpike-road, driving thdr wi^ons, when the Confederate party 
eame up. The train whidi they were conducting was captured, and k was 
after tluit object had been gamed that the negroes were taken out and shot 
in cold Mood. 

It is important to notice that this butcheiy was perpetrated, not in some 
eomer of Seoessia, by agents out of the reach of authority or pub- 
Ko OfAmon ; it was the work of officers of the great Confbderate army of 
the West, under the orders of Gen. Bragg. There was nothing k the at- 
titude of the negroes to make a sadden resolutkni noeessaiy; we muat^ 
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therefiNre, aflnmie that dieir mmder was the efieet of a pseviomi detanmna- 
tion. 

We forbear to antaoipate the apologies that may be oiBbred for this atro- 
dons ehiughter of men who had committed no crime to deeer?e deaih. 
Travelers who have visited the slave States say that if ever Eni^ani 
should reoognixed the South, and come into dose intimacy with its people, 
we shall all be astoimded at the character of those whom we have dboaen 
to patronise. It seems that we iiave not to wait for that contingenej. 
The inevitable hoar whoi the tme issoesof this war were to be disdosed 
has come, and the Sonth mifiirls the black flag^-4ts own flag^— aoooid- 
ingly.— ite^r Newt, Jan. 20, 1862. 



MUBDBB OF NSOKO SERVANTS, IN A HOSPITAL BOAT. 

After the battle of Stone River, or Murfreesboro, a Federal hospital boat, 
when conveying the wounded, and Jiearing the customary flag indicating its 
object, was fired upon and boarded by the rebels. Some fifteen negroes 
employed as servants on board the boat were killed. Others endeavoring 
'^ to escape, were shot in the water while clinging to the sides of the boat 

This inhuman treatment was not the work of guerrillas, for whose actions 
the rebel authorities might endeavor to excuse themselves, but was done by 
soldiers under the command of a Colonel Wade. General Wheeler's Ad- 
jutant (General was among the officers present This Wheeler was pro> 
moted for the raid of which the attack on the hospital boat and murder 
of the negroes was tiie principal feature. 

These fticts were made known in a private letter firom the Headquarters of 
the Fourteenth Army Corps, near Murfireesboro, and published in the 
New Tarh Evening Poet, March 11, 1863. 



HOW THB REBEL SOLDIERS TREAT OUB DEAD AND 
WOUNDED.— GEN. SILL. 

After eveiy battle with the rebels, all accounts agree as to the diabolieal 
p g a ot ie ofl eoramtod by their soldiers upon our dead and wounded who 
ML into thmr hands. iSveiy species of cruelty aad maKgnity is aaoifoit- 
^ by our enemy towards these imfiyntnnatfts, which thefovtonisaf w« 
fcftve placed aft tbsir dispossL Of their UdMiitiaa 'Oalha hodiesof Aa 
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Union S4^ier8 who feQ at tbe first battle of Bull Run, we have elsewhere 
spoken. In North Carolina they committed the vilest outrages upon, the 
bodies of those who fefll in the expedition to Goldsboro. It cannot, there- 
fofe, be asserted that guerrillas, or camp followeiis, or some particular ccmd- 
pany of their semi-civilized poor whites, or the " savage Texans." commit- 
ted these barbarities. The same hellish propensities prevail every wher« 
where the institution of slavery exists. Cruelty, brutality, ferocity arid in- 
huQianity are ihe natural o£feprings of slavery. It gives rise to, and ma- 
tures these demoniAcal pasaons, and a eivil war famishes these hunan 
devils with tbe means of gratifying their propensities. 

It was stated some time since that the rebels bad ordered the body of 
(General Sill, who was killed at Murfreesboro', to be buried with military 
honors. This was afterwards denied, and wo now find in the Nashville 
Dhtan a letter from Surgeon Bowman of the twentyHseventh Illin(^ vol- 
unteers upon the subject, which wo quote : 

" Camp on Stonb River, South op Murpr^sboro, Tenn.,) 

January 20, 1863. ) 
•* Editor of tfie NashmUe Union : 

•* In your issue of the 17th instant, in your editorial under the head of 
'A Perfidious People,' in speaking of atrocities by the rebels, you say : 
* The dead body of Gfeneral Sill, whom barbarians would have admired for 
his chivalrous courage, was stripped on the field of battle. The subse- 
quent honor of a military burial by the enemy was the smallest reparation 
they could make for this fiendish barbarism. The truth of history com* 
pels me to state that the inference that General Sill was buried by the ire- 
bels with military honors is not correct. They did not bury him at all, 
whatever they may have ordered done. I was taken prisoner while attend- 
ing to our wounded on the 81st ultimo. The enemy charged valiantly 
upon our extemporized field hospital, where we had up four red flags, 
fired a volley into us, and then took all prisoners who could be moved. 
My colonel, F. A. Harrington, of the twenty-seventh Illinois, was very 
severely wounded. We were taken to Murfreesboro on the afternoon of tbe 
31st. Colonel H. died on the evening of the next day. On the morn- 
ing of the 2d inst I procured an order fi>r an extra fine coffin, same as 
{general Sill's was. Found the undertaker with no lumber but green oak 
and popkr, and but litde of that, and bes^ged by a crowd of importunate 
applicante for coffins, boxes, anything in which to bury their dead firiends. 
I kid off my coat, and with .the help of a negro, completed a rough coffin, 
the best tbe place afiraded, and same as General SiU'Sr I pffooored dM 
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same hearse and drhr^r, so as to bury my friend beside Qeneral Sill. The 
driver took us to the spot where he had left the body of General Sill. We 
found it in the fence oomer unburied, no grave dug, and no detail for that 
purpose. It was too late in the day (Friday January 2d,) to go baek to 
town to make arrangements. So, after borrowing some tools, whieh we 
procured only by energetic representations to the rebels, we dug a grave 
large enough- to contain both coffins -, and with a feeling of sadness, to 
which language cannot do justice, we lowered them to their resting place, 
side by side, and heaped the earth over them, putting up the head-board I 
had prepared with my own hands." 
\ A correspondent of the Boston Traveller says : 

'* It will be remembered that at Whitehall some of our dead Were not in- 
teredf the rebel sharp-shooters picking off the men who went for them, 
bearing the hospital flag. It has been found that all such had been com- 
pletely Stripped of their clothing ; some of them had been considerably 
mutilated^ while many had been so slightly covered with earth that uncleanr 
animals had partially exhumed and still further mutilated them. And 
this was done, or permitted to be done, by persons who are very fond of 
f appealing to the Divine Judge for the rectitude <^ their intentions, and 

I who are tiring the ears of the nations with their complaints of cruelty and 

barbarism of their antagonists." 

To the same efiect as the above are the reports from the field . of Mur- 
fi'eesboro, where Bragg himself violated all decency and humanity. Be 
violated his own flag of truce, robbed his prisoners of their blankets and 
overcoats^ encouraged the plunder of both officers and men who were cap* 
tured by him, and approved almost every other act of which a fiend can be 
supposed to be capable. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
, says: * 

'' The body of (General Sill, and those of other officers and privates slain 
in the battle of Stone river, which fell into their hands, were barbarously 
plundered, and captive officers were deprived of their personal property. 

** Surgeons, who were sacred, not only by the laws of war, but by spe- 
cific agreement irith the rebel authorities, from the usual disposition of 
prisoners, have been robbed of everything they possessed, except the cloth- 
ing they wore while hi actual custody. 

''Ih*. Ereeman, Assistant Surgeon of the one hundred and fourth 

Illinois, complains in writmg that his horse, equipments, wearing appaml, 

t / &c, and those of Ih*. Zipperler, of the one hundred and eighth Ohio, 

weie taken by Morgan's men, while the compiainanta were dressisg the 
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xronndsof friends and Smb, uA thai when ocmpliiiit was made to Morgn 
he would not make reetitatioii. And bo on for quantity. 

'* These rehel people seem more perfidious than Spartans. They re- 
gard none of the ehligations of honor which hind the rest of mankind. 
They take oaths hut to Tiolate them ; give pledges of the most solemn 
tsharaoter that they may esoape oostody, to deoeive those whoeredited their 
representations. They proye themselves a race of Cretans as well as 
Spartans, in their disposition to steal and violate their pledges of honor. 
If theignorant only were guilty, there wonld he hope for them, but the 
most flagrant acts of inftmy are done and eneoun^ed by leading pec^le.*' 

From other fields we have the same reports of inhumanity. In Tenn- 
essee and Mississippi gangs of guerrillas eveiywhere haunt our outposts, mur- 
dering in cold blood Uie hmeoent and unwary ; digging frtmi theur graves, 
and stripping of the clothing, the bodies of all within their reaoh ; heaping 
alike upon the Hvmg and the dead, indignities such as even Attalla would 
have Mushed to conuiit ; and yet there are men, all ovot the North, living 
in the midst of schools and churohes and all the influence of Christian cul- 
ture and enlightenment, who uphold the cause which depends for sucoefls 
upon such infernal resources, and who, ftdse to nature and to nurture^ | ' 

demre the erection, on die ruins of the Republic, of a nationality embodj- 
mg as its vital principle the barbarism out of whidi alone aliocities so sav- 
age and inhuman could proceed ! 

A cUspatch from Murfreesboro, dated Decemb^ 81, says : 

" The enemy during yesterday harassed our rear with their cavalry, and 
captured some of our wounded men near Nolinsville. Rebel guerrilla 
bands attacked and burned our army wagons, ambulances, etc., and acted 
most outrageously, throwing the sick and wounded into the roads to die. 

Major Slenmer and Captain King, who were being conveyed away 
wounded from the battle-field in an ambulance, were captured by the re- 
bels, taken four nules away, and then paroled and thrown out on the road.*' 
Harper's Weddy. \ 



PROPOSAL OF A REBEL OFFICER TO HANG UNION PRISONERS. 

Among the prisoners recently captured by General John MoNeS, in 
Sootheast Miwouri, and since sent to St. Louis, is a Captain R. T. Sick- 
els, who was rebel Provost-Marshal of Bloomfidd, Mo. On the person^f 
Siofciis'waa found a letter initnwting him summarilly to hai^ certain par* 
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aoiiB, in ovder to nive ezpeme, and to prarent tbem from demondiaiig tho 
rebel public sentiment ! The foUowmg is the infiunoos l^ter : 

" OfMCB Protosi^Mamhal, ) 
Pocahontas, Abk., January 15, 1863. ) 

** Dear Sir : The prisoner you sent up has been received, and has 
been duly forwarded. 

*' In future you will deal summarily with those men who are guilty of 
criminal oflfencea, ftff when they are sent up to headquarta» they are an 
expense, without bdng any benefit to public sentiment. Captain McKie 
says it would be better to have them bung than to put oursdyes to any fur- 
ther trouble. Tours, &c, 

''M. H. KiBLBB, 

** Captain, ProTost Marshal, Randolph Co., Ark.'' 
The guerrilla captain on whom the above precious document was found 
is now in a United States military prison. There are proofe that he did 
not fiul to comply with the execrable instructions given him. 



HORRID PROPOSAL OF THE REBiEL MILITABY COMMANDER OF 
ARIZONA, COLONEL BAYLOR, TO ENTRAP AND MURDER A 
WHOLE TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

The following extract from the New OrUans Delia telb its own story : 
We are indebted to Captain Longley, of the 1st Texas Cavalry, lor the 
following choice contributions to the history of the rebellion, taken from 
Texas papers. ** CoL'' Baylor's position, as a rebel alone, entitles him to 
the attentkm of tbe DeUa. Personally, he is just such a scoundrel as his 
official acts proclaim him. It is a very significant commentary on the char- 
acter of the rebellion that such a notorious bully, blackguard, and horse- 
thief, should be entrusted with important duties in the service of the Rich- 
mond oligarchy. Texas needs no information concerning him. 

The civilized world cannot read the extract given below — out from a 
Houston paper— without some hardfy fovorable reflections on the nature of 
the insurrection, its leaders and agents. Baylor has borne for some time 
a considerable reputation as an Indian fighter, from the fiiot that by just 
such a piece of abonnnable treache^ as he delegates to ** Capt.'' Helm, in 
the order here published, he managed to massacre a large number of In- 
dkoiis, prinoipaliy women and ehildreii, sone time nioe, and was eoaUed 
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in thiB way to make a magoifioent display of eoalpa aa the trophies of hia 
heroism. The order of Capt. Helm was, of course, not sent to the papers, 
but was published at a later.day by ** Gen." Sibley, with comments. 

The *' Greneral " took oocasion also to send the order to Biohmond, and 
as a return for the notice bestowed upon him,' Baylor undertakes in a later 
publication, given here also, -to ventilato the character of Sibley. It is not 
likely that he much misrepresents the notorious Sibley, whose skedaddling 
exploits in the rebel service since he turned traitor and deserted the Unitod 
States army, where he held a major's commission, are very well known to 
the public They are ^ar nobik JrcUrwnf and not likely to say anything 
too bad of each other. Any criticism on Baylor's production would be 
time wasted. Rascality and cowardice united had never a more damning 
exposition. There can be no question whatever as to the authenticity of 
the documents : 

'* Headquarters Seconp Bkoihent T. M. R., } 
Mesilla, March 20, 1862. i 
** Certain Helm, Commanding Arizona Guards: 

Sir : I learn from Lieutenant Colonel Jackson that the Indians have 
been in your post, for the purpose of making a treaty. The congress of 
the Confederate Slates has passed a law declaring extermination to all 
hostile Indians, You will therefore use all possible means to pursuade 
the Apaches, or any other tribes y to come in for making peace ; and, when 
you get them together, kill all the grown Indians, and take the children 
prisoners, and sell them to defray the expenses of killing the Indians, 

Buy wh'iskey and such other goods as may be necessary for the Indians, 
and I will order vouchers given to cover the amount expended. 

Leave nothing undone to insure success, and have a sufficient number 
of men around to allow no Indians to escape. Say nothing about your or- 
ders until the time arrives, and be cautious how you let the Mexicans know 
it. If you can't trust them, send to Captain Aycock at this place, and he 
will send thirty men firom his company. Better use the Mexicans, if they 
can be trusted, as bnn^g troops from here might excite suspicion with the 
Indians. 

To your judgment I entmist this important matt^, and look for success 
against these cursed pests who have already murdered ^ver one hundred 
men in this* Territory. JOHN R. BAYIjOR, 

Col. Commanding 2dRegt T. M. R." 

The infamous Baylor, on learning that Glen. Sibley had sent his order to 
maasaore the Indians to JeC Davis, had the impodenoe to come out with 
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a d^noe of his conduct in the columns of the San Antonio (Texas) par 
pers, which, it appears, were horrified with the proposal of Baylor. The 
rufi&an Colonel does not deny the allegation, but attempts to palliate his 
conduct " There is no question," he says "about the genuineness of my 
order. I issued it, and meant precisely what I said; and if I am so for- 
tunate as to return to Arizona, J intend to get rid of the Indians any way 
I can:' 

Baylor is quite s^vfare upon Gen. Sibley for being so shocked with his 
Order. He calls him ' ' an infamous coward, and a disgrace to the Con- 
federate army ; " denounces him ''for all that is mean and worthless, '* 
and accuses him with having '* doubled himself up in an ambulance du- 
ring the battle of Yalverde, and hoisted a hospital flag on it for his pro- 
tection." He furthermore thinks that Sibley's horror at the proposed mas- 
sacre was less than his grief at the probable waste of the wUeJcey which 
Baylor intended to use to inveigle the. poor, confiding Indians. A pre* 
cious set of scoundrels, these Texan officers ! Tet &ir specimens of the 
"Southern Chivahry." 



HORBH) TREATMENT AND MUBDER OF NEGRO BOYS AND 

COOKS. 

Shocking brutalities were committed upon a number of negroes who were 
employed as waiters and cooks, upon several Union steamboats on the 
Cumberland river. These boats, five in number, which were transporting 
commissary stores and wounded soldiers, were taken and burnt by the r^ 
bels at Harpeth Shoals. The transports, were, of course, fsdr objects for 
capture ; but the hospital boats received no more consideration than though 
they had been war vessels. The officers and men were subjected to the 
greatest indignities, and after being robbed of their clothes were placed on 
shore and paroled. But for the poor negroes no kind of jBruelty was 
deemed too severe by their captors. * * These unarmed and defences men 
were stripped of their clothing, tied to trees, and cowhided^ They were 
then put ashore and left to perish on the uninhabited banks of the river, 
where escape was impossible. Such barbarities are enough to make one 
lose all fiuth in human nature. It is proper to remark that these brutali- 
ties were committed under the eye of Uie rebel Brigadier-General Forrest. 
~^New York Mistrated News, Feb. 7, 1863. 

Fuller particulars of this cold-blooded barbarity were published in the 
4 
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New Jlbang (Indiana) Letter, of the 26(ih of January, 1868. They 
are as follows : 

''The most atrooioas and oold-blooded affiiir of the present war is the 
shooting of some eighteen of the negro cabin boys and cooks on the steam- 
em lately oaptored at Harpeth Shoals. These men and boys were tied 
•ad taken to an open field near the Shoals, and deliberately shot down in 
oold blood. Two of the negro servants on the Sidell got in between the 
wheel and stern of the boat, and let themselves down into the water, hold- 
ing on to the rodder. They were discovered bytherebels, and several solr 
diers were ordered mto a skiff, and" rowing dose up to the unfortunate ne- 
groes, discharged the contents of their muskets at them, literally bburing 
their heads into atoms. 

" The damnable villany of such cold-blooded murder ' cannot but fill 
every heart with the fiercest indignation, and will beget measures of the 
Moodiest retaliation. 

" The lifeof the chambermaid of the Trio was saved by Mr. Hurley, 
the derk, claiming her as his slave, whom he was removing to Kentucky. 
And even with this pretext he had the greatest difficulty in saving her from 
death at the hands of the bloody-minded commander of the rebels. Colonel 
Wade. We hope this scoundrel may be captured, and if he b, quartering 
trouldbe il slight penalty for his villanous murder of these unbending 
negroes. His acts of barbarity have scarcely an equal, even m the his- 
tey cS the most savage war&re." 



C0NTBABAKD8 DRITBN SOUTH OB SHOT. 

A eomspondent from Murfreesboro writes : 

" All contrabands captured by the rebels on the Federal vragon-trams 
are immediately shok Twenty Urns killed are lying on the Mudreesboio 
Pike." 



UNIONISTS IN MISSISSIPHHtJNTBD DOWN BY BLOOD-HOUND^ 
AND THEIE DWBLLIN08 BUBNBD.— OFFICIAL BEPOBT OF 
THB8B AABBARITIES. 

Bepeated statements have been made that in various parts of the rebel- 
lious States, blood-hounds, (which are kept by slave-owners to hunt down 
and recapture runaway slaves) were employed to hunt down Unionists 
who bad fled to the deep reoeBsee of tbe mountam, dwamps and fotrests, to 
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«8oape the oonscription, or for proteotkm from the cruelties of the rebel 
officers. Narratives of these have, from time to time, appeared in omr pab> 
lie journals. The following appeared in the Washington papers, to which, 
as well as to the New Tork papers, it was officially communicated on the 
6th of March, 1863. 

HbADQUARTBBS DlSnUGT or GORINTHy) 

Mississippi, Jan. 24, 1868. ) 
Captain — ;I have the honor to submit a few of the outrages committed 
upon citiiens of Alabama by the confederate troops* While all their lead- 
ers, from the President down, are boasting of their carrying on this war in 
, accordance with the laws that govern nations* in such cases, and are charg- 

ing upon our troops all kinds of depredations and outrages, I think a few 
simple &cts might put them to blush, and make those parties and our 
press and people who are seconding the effi)rts of Davis to cast a stigma on 
us, ashamed of the work they are doing. I will state merely what I know 
to be true. Abe Canadi and Mr. Mitchel were hung two weeks ago fox 
being Union men. They lived on Hacklebon settlement, Marion coun^, 
I Alabama. Mr. Hallwork and his daughter, of the same county, were 

I both shot for the same cause ; the latter was instantly killed ; the former is 

f< StUl alive, but will probably die. Peter Lewis and three of his neighbors 

I iff ere kunUed down by one hundred bloodhounds and vaptured, 

' The houses of Messrs. Palmer, Welsby, WilHams and the three nri^ 

bor8> and of some thirty others, were burned over their heads. The 
women and children were turned out of do<Hrs, and the community was 
ftotified that if they allowed them to go into tiieir houses, or fed or harbor- 
ed them in any manner, they would be served m the same manner. 
Mr. Peterson, living at the head of BuD Mountain, was diot. 
I am now feeding some hundred of these femilies, who, with thek wives 
^ . and children, some grey haired men, and even o^lea on omkohea, were 

driven o«i and found their way here throng^ the woods and by-ways wilb* 
out food (HT shdter. All this was done for the ample reason that they wwe 
UnSen men, or that they had brothers or relations hi onr army. 

The statements of those people are almost beyond belief, did "we not 
hav^ the evidence before us. I am informed by tiiem that there are faunr 
dre^ of loyal men and women m the woods of Alabama waiting for an 
apportonifty to escape. 

I am, very reqwctfolly, your obedient servtot, 
^^ a. tt. DoDon, Bitg. Oen. 

( ' OapL B. M. Sawyer, A. A. O., Bfomphis. 
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SUFFEBING8 OF LOYALISTS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

Dr. Watson, of the Senate of Western Virginia, in a communication to 
the Wheeling Intelligencer y in which he corrects certain misstatements of 
a secession organ of that city, gives some very interesting information as 
to the sufferings experienced by many of the citizens of that state who 
have fallen into the hands of the rebels. Dr« Watson mentions cases of 
the grossest cruelty to men, women and children, who have been seized 
and carried into captivity. Among others, be names the case of a Mrs. 
Spiggott, sister of the newly-elected United States senator. Judge Bowdeti, 
who, with her four children, is now imprisoned in a dungeon in Richmond, 
for no crime in the world save her unconquerable attachment to the Union ^ 
Another case is that of a Mr. Mannocks, of Williamsburg, who was drag- 
ged fix)m his home — ^his family left to want — and sent to Salisbury, N. C, 
and is now there in a filthy cell. This man was one of the most inoffen- 
rive citizens in the state, and never harmed or wronged any one, loyal or 
disloyal. The case of Mr. Mannocks is the case also of a Mr. Morrison^ 
on old man seventy years of age, taken from near Elizabeth City more 
than a year ago, and ever. since confined in prison. 

Dr. Watson, with a view to the prevention of such barbarous outrages 
in the future, and for the relief of present sufiferors, lately introduced in 
the state Senate the following resolutions, which were immediately passed, 
without a dissenting voice : 

Whereas, It is represented to the General Assembly that the rebel au- 
thorities in Virginia have arrested and now have confined in prison many 
citizens, civilians and non-combatants, including men, women and children, 
on the pretence of their disloyalty to the pretended Southern Confederacy ; 
therefore, it is 

Besohed, By the Oeneral Assembly that the President of the United 
States be and he is hereby respectfully r^uested to order commanding offi-> 
oars in this state to retaliate, by arresting or causing to be arrested such 
number of known adherents or sympathizers with the pretended Confeder- 
acy as, in his opinion, may be expedient, to be held in close confinement, 
as hostages, and subjected in all respects, as nearly as may be, to the same 
treatment which is imposed upon loyal citizens by the said pretended gov 
emment; and to make such other or further order as in his opinion shall 
be necessary to effect the release of such citizens as are now, or may here- 
after, be 80 arrested and confined by the rebel authority. 
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CRUBLTIBS OF THE SOlTllEEBN WOMEN. . 

General Butler was severely censured by the apologists of secession fot 
his celebration ** women order*" But the revelations which the war is 
making of the ferocity of female secessiortists are fast dissipating any rose- 
water notions people may have entertained as to the justice of that order. 
A gentleman who recently fell in with an intelligent Illinois officer givesf 
the following as the result of his observations and experience «mong thcf 
Women of the rebel states : 

'* The men are brave and bitter; the southern women ten-fold worsd 
than the men. He says in a recent battle, when our men were compelled 
k to charge through a small town in pursuit of the rebels, they were shot 

doi^ by women and girls, armed Mritii revolvers and shot-guns, ftY>m win^ 
dows and crevices in the buildings which lined the street. Of course our 
troops returned the fire, but, with a foe in front, but little could be done 
to dislodge these female desperadoes. Exasperated by the galling fire 
from these buildings, the torch was applied and the town destroyed. Was 
it wrong ? If so, the natural instinct of self-prdservation should be rooted 
out of the army. At another time, this captain said his regiment was 
marching through the country in Tennessee, and passing near a planter's 

house, five women were noticed standing near the gate. He took no no- 
tioe of them. The right divisioti of his company had passed them ; 
as the left devision came opposite, thesid five women drew revolvers 
and fired into the ranks, killing two men instantly, and mortaUy wound- 
ing another. Impulsively our soldiers, without orders, returned the 
fire, killing four of the women and severely wounding the fifth. Oten-* 
end Boss (I think) oonmianded the devi&ion, and hearing the firing, gal- 
loped up to learn the cause. He was disposed to censure the caption for 
allowing his troops to fire at women. The captain pleaded first, that the 
firing was done without his knowledge or order, and second that he could 
not punish his men for firing upon women when they unsex themselves 
by deliberately murdering Union soldiers. He would leave the service 
first. So long as women behave as women should, he would do what he 
could to protect tbem ; but when they assume the plaoe of men and tiie 
character of combatants, he would treat them as such, and justify his men 
m so doing." — New York Mcenir^ Post. 

A SoTJTHBEN Woman Desibks to Daitob in the Blood d* a Union Sol- 
dier. — ^In accounts given by Commissary Packham, of Piatt's Zouaves, 
'A 84th regiment, Ohio volunteers, pinted elsewhere, is a notice of a Mrs. 
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OilkiQSOta, to whose kmse, in Westom Virginia, severtd Federal pnaonen 
\rere taken by tbeir febel captors and confined during the night. In the 
morning there was a diflference of opinion as to the dbposal of the pris- 
oners. Some wished to send them to Richmond, others to Logan Court 
House, the head-quarters of the rebel troops, while others proposed to kill 
them on the spot The Virginia ladj, Mrs. Gilkinson, writes Commissary 
Packham; *'to the eternal disgrace of Southern female fiends, wished one 
of ike prisoners to he hilled on her own porch, so that she couM dance in 
his blood//''— Hand's Weekly, 



TREATMENT OF THE QUAKERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Extract of a letter from PkOaddpkiato theNe^ Tork Tribune, dated 
Aug, 6, 1868.«— " The leading particnlars of one of the most remarkable 
events in this war have just been oommonioated to me. You know that 
many of the Society of Friends have kmg resided in North CaroUna, and that 
a fundamental article of th^ fidth is a refosal to take up arms under any 
mrcumstances wlriitever. In the early stages of the rebellion the rebel 
powers of North Carolina, well knowing their peaceful principles, permit- 
ted them to pass unmolested, tbou^^ known to be unconditional Union men. 
But as time went on, disaster to the rebellion succeeded to disaster, men 
were captured, killed or disabled to so fearfql an extent, that eveiy tyne ouft 
of the army must be biought into it* 

Eaiiy this year the conscription fell upon the Fifends. In <me nei|^ 
borfaood, some twelve of them were drafted. In accordance with their 
well-known principles, they refused to join the army. But everywhere the 
reign of terror prevailed,' and they were foroed into the makil. Here mus- 
kets were given to them, butev^ man of them refosed even to toqch the 
weapons. Every conceivable insult and outage was heaped upon them ; 
they were tied up, starved and whipped. Still they remained firm to their 
conscientious convictions, and refused to fight. Finally, the muskets were 
actudly strapped to tbeir bodies. 

One of thrae Friends was singled out as especially obnonous, and waa 
whipped unmennfully. The officer in (Aarge was lawless and Inntal, and 
on one occasion ordered him to be shot ims an example toothers. HecaUed 
o^t a file of men to dioot lum. While his executioners were drawn up 
before him, standmg within twelve feet of their victim) Hoa latter^ raising 
lus eyas to heav^, and elevatbg his hands, cried out m a loud voice : 
"Father, Ibrpve Aem ;. they know not what they do.^' Instahtlj < 
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the order to fire. But instead of obeyiDg it, the men dropped their 
muskets and refused, declaring that they ooold not kill siieh a man. 

This refusal so enraged the officer that he knocked his yictinl doim in 
the road, and then strove repeatedly to trample him to death under his 
horse's feet. But the animal persistently refused to eyen step oyer his 
prostrate body. In the end, they were marched with the rebel army to 
Gettysburg. In that battle they remained entirely pasdve, fired no shots, 
and in (3od alone trusted for preserration. Very early in the action the 
offioer referred to was killed. The Friends, all unhurt, were taken piia- 
oners and sent to F(»rt Delaware. Here, by accident, it became known in 
this dij that several Friends were among the captured, and two members 
of the Society went down to mquire into the circt^mstances, but they were 
relused penmssion to see them. They went immediately to Washington, 
and there obtained an order for their discharge, eonditio9ed on their taking 
an affirmation of their allegiance. This opened the prison door. The 
affirmation made, these mar^ for ocmsoience saike were released, and are 
now here.'' 



TRKATMENT OF PHISONERS TAKEN AT CHANCELLORSVXLLE 
AND OTHER PLACES. 

A correqxmdent of the Springfield *(^^^^-) S^Micm^ wha waa 
taken prisoner at Chancellorsville and sent to Bichmond, gives the follow 
mg aecount oi rebel hospitality : 

'* I have been among Italian br^^ands, and Oredc pirates, and Bedouin 
Arabs, but fi)r making a dean thing of the robUng business, oommei^ me 
to the Confederate States of America, so styled. They descend to the 
minutisD oi the profession in a way thatshould be instruc^ve to all novices 
hi the art Nothing is too small to esoi^ their nuorosoopic rapacity, 
Ko artide of appard is sacred firom their omnivorous dutches; no crumb 
ef provision but thdr acute ottMStoiies vrill smell it out. They ransacked 
our haversacks, and confiscated the little ratkips of sugar we happened to 
have therein as contraband of war. They stripped the canteens firom the 
shoulders of the thirsty soldiers, and are sending them ofif on a long 
mardi, to suffer no small moonvenienoe from this privation. They fure tak» 
ing away all our blankets, without which these, cold nights will be almost 
insupportable tall we can obtdn a new supply. They picked oi|r pocketa 
of the few stray envdopes and dieets and bdf sheets of writing paper we 
ehanoed to possess; anidthisi be it undenrtood, not as a precaution to pre 
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vent our writing in prison. There is no regolation to prevent that, no pro- 
hibition of our sending out and purchasing all the paper we wished. But 
it is just a specimen of the scale on which they conduct buaness. 

** And in another way the official proceedings of this chivalrous Confed- 
eracy are just about as small. A system of petty annoyance and oppre- 
sion, on the smallest possible scale, has been uniformly observed in reference 
to the Union prisoners in their hands. When they wished to remove the 
hundred or so Federal officers by rail from Guinney's Station to Bichmond, 
they ordered us to prepare to move at 3 p. h., kept us standing in ranks 
in a pouring rain for several hours, then marched us half a mile to the cars, 
and kept us waiting there, the rain still pouring furiously upon us, till half- ' . 
past 10 p. M., when they marched us back to our flooded camps again, 
with orders to be in readiness at a moment's notice, two or three hours 
hence, or any time during the night. 

** Losing ail our rest that night, and wandering about, forlorn and drip- 
ping, we heard nothing more of moving till the next afternoon about four 
o'clock, when we were put through the same process of waiting, and the 
second -time kicked our heels about the station in the deep mud till seven 
or eight p. m., when we were ordered back to camp again, but afterward 
did get aboard and spend the night in the box cars (awfully dirty), al- 
though we did not move till noon the third day. All this, of course, as a 
mere annoyance to us, and to make a display of their power, as nothing 
could be eaaer than to know when there was a train for us. And of a 
piece with this is the order given to the sentinels here to pitevent us from 
looking out of the windows of the Libby, on pain of being fired upon. 
In the same style is pretty much the whole of the Confederate behavior to 
US-ward. 

Lieut Kenyon, of the 28th N. Y. volunteers, lately r^^tumed from 
Biohmond, tells a similar account of cruelties. Their food, until they reached 
Bichmond, would hardly sustain life. *' Upon our march," says Lieut. 
Kenyon, '* away fr^om Bichmond, a variety of cruelties and annoyances were 
inflicted upon the paroled men by the rebel guard. They were made to 
march nine miles without a minute's halt, and when the men fell down from 
absolute exhaustion, they were forced up and into the ranks at the point of 
the bayonet, being assailed with words of the coarsest abuse. Gknend offi- 
cers and privates were treated alike in this respect ; and all this was done, 
too, when a railway train almost empty was accompanying the march." 

" While passing through Petersburg they were assailed by the reddents 
of the place with bad language, and even ladies pressed Jorward to insuU 
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the prisanen. In this respect Petersburg was far more demonstrative than 
Bichmond." — New York Evening PosL 

Federal Prisoners Bayoneted at Ball's Bluff. — ^The Bov. Mr. 
Aughey,. relates some of the barbarities towards the Union soldiers taken 
in battle which almost surpass belief. All the Southern accpunts of the 
battle of Leesburg, (whidi wo call the battle of Ball's Blufi,) he says 
concur in one particular, which is, that *' when the Federal troops retreated 
to the river, after being overpowered by superior numbers, and had thrown 
down their arms, calling for quarter, no mercy was shown them. Hun- 
dreds were bayoneted, or forced into the river and drowned. The rebels 
clubbed their guns, and dashed out the bndns of many while kneeling at 
theur feet and [imploring iueroy. I saw one ruffian who boasted that he 
had bayoneted seven Yankee prisoners captured on that occasion," 



HORRORS OF THE KNOXVILLE (TEN^.) JAIL. 

An officer of 'the forty-fourth Ohio regiment, who has just been released 
from the Knoxville (Tenn.) jail, reports that there is a strong, out- 

^ spoken Union sentiment at Knoxville. The jail there, is filled with loyal 

citizens of Tennessee, who are ti-eated with all possible harshness and cru- 
elty, and are kept in a most loathsome manner. The jail is so crowded 
that the prisoners are compelled tQ take turns in sleeping. There are in. 
it ax. cages about ten feet square. In each of which there are confined 
from five to seven prisoners — generaUy those who are the strongest friends 
of the old Union. In addition to diese, the rebels have in jail three fed- 
eral officers, in chains. They are Captain Harris, of the third Tennessee 
cavalry. Captain Deacon, of the second Tennessee infrmtry, and Lieuten- 

^ ant Bodgers, of the first Tennessee cavaLry. Captain Harris was once 

sentenced to death', but his father paid seventy-five thousand dollars to have 
his sentence commuted to imprisonment for life. The Union women of 
Knoxville do all they are allowed to do fi)r the relief of the su£ferings of 
the prisoners. The guard of the jail is composed ahnost entirely of boys, 
the men having been sent to the field. 



THE MURDER OF COLONEI, CAMERON. 

A few days after the evacuation of Jackson by our fefces, Qen. Grant 
sent two wagon loads of provirionback from our front under a flag of trnoe 
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For Ae use (^ our wounded there. The offieer in ohargd was & major of. 
the 2d Illinois cavaliy. When withm two miles of the town, ourmenwere- 
met by the rebel pickets, who at first would permit them to proceed no fur- 
ther. The major in command refused to deliyer the jwovisions to any 
other person than the Union surgeon in ohrage of our wounded at Jackson, 
and was finally allowed to enter the town, blindfolded, while Confoderate 
soldiers drove his teams. He found the citiaens veiy much excited, and 
veiy indignant about the sacking of the city by our soldiers. They insult- 
ed him repeatedly. 

TThile iliere he heard d the murder of Col. Cameron, of the 47th Illi* 
nois, by a party of rebel cavaliy. Col. Cameron remained behind our 
forces after the evaouation ik Jackson, to urge stragglers forward. He 
was alone without any of his conmaand. At the public square a crowd of 
citiaens surrounded him, and commenced heaping violent abuse upon him. 
He replied to them, kindly and pleasantly, that he wassony for the existence 
of the war, and hoped it would soon end, but only in the restoration oi 
the Union. He had a wifo and fiunily at home, he said, and he much pre* 
ferred their company to the army. Finding that he was exciting a good 
deal of sympathy, a rebel ofllcer marched, up and made a l»eaoh through 
the crowd, through which he could pass. Col. Camion rode off. He had 
gone but a short distance when a squad of rebel eavaliy dashed after him, 
overtook him, and shot him through the heart. This in the story of an 
Episcopal Bishop who lives in the city. • 



MOBB RBBEL BARBABITDCS. 

The Oobimbus (Ky.) War Eagle of a recent date gives the following : 
** The victim was a Union man, named Jordan Hills, and lived on the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, dghteen miles fix>m Troy. On the 27th of 
March, Mr. HiUs was taken by a party of men claiming to belong to Daw- 
son's band of rebel guerrillas ; he was tied up and whipped, and after- 
wards gagged, his ears and nose cut off, and three of his* fingers amputa* 
ted and carried away as trophies and souvenirs ! Aftorwards, his skull was 
laid open with a sabre, and his bndns scattered and trampled upon by the 
murdtters — and all because he was a Union man, and nota traitor." 
The chaplain of a New Jersey regiment in McClellan's army writes : 
** The savage barbarity with which rebel soldiers have treated our men 
ite have folleoi mto their hands as prisoners, has greatly diminished the 
flpqpadues wiA wUdi these capdves would be odi^rwise t^guifA. Boi 
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eyen now th^ are as well 6d as our own men, in some instanoes even 
bettOT. 

'* I command mj men to restrain tliemdelves, and not descend to the 
IcTel of these savages by committing the same atrocities, even in revenge. 
But when the rebels pernst in these outrages, and bur government and 
commanding officers themselves permit them, the wild t(»rrent of revenge 
may break forthi amon^ our soldiers at any moment." 



OXTR WOUNDED AT CHARLESTON.— THE COLORED SOLDIERS. 

Bxtract of a letter from Morris IskMid, jninted in the New Yotk 
TWitme; 

" The Charieston papers, from the 21st to the 24th inst; all say that six 
hundred and fifty of our killed were buried on the Sunday morning after 
the assualt This extraordinary proportion of the killed to the wounded 
could not have been reached without an indiscriminate murdering of ou^ 
soldiers, after they had fallen, wounded and helpless. 

Our entire loss in killed, wounded and missing, according to official re- 
H port, was but one thousand five hundred and seventeen ; if tax hundred 

and fifty of that number were buried, ad rebel officers and rebel news- 
papers solemnly assert, it was the most fearftil slaughter, considering the 
numbers engaged, of the war. 

One himdred and eight of our wounded are still at duprleston and 
Columbia. The officers and men of the 54th Massachusetts (colored) will 
not be given up, nor has it yet been positively ascertained what haa be- 
com/^of them. 

Unofficial reports say the negroes have been sold into slavey, and thai 
the officers are treated with unmeasured abuses. 

Of the latter ihere is no doubt whatever. I have conversed with sev- 
eral officers who were exchanged on Friday, and they all tell me that the 
firs^ question as)^ theqii was whether they commanded nc^pro troops. If 
the leq^nse was in the negative, tlj^ey were told it was fiurtunate for thenif 
for eveiy d— -d nigger oommander would be hung or shot at sight. 

There is but one opmion with regard to the treatment our wounded re- 
oeived in Charleston. It was cruel, shameftd, barbarous. Nearly eveiy 
sentiment of hm^anity seems to have departed from these South Carolina 
) wroteheei. T^ sli^g^itest gunrshot wound, which our army surgeons Woi^cl 

hi^e soon h^ded, imm^i4i^i^ sugg^^ to these profesfiiopal butohera th^ 
knife, the saw, amputation, and, in diis climate> death. 
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Every opportunity to mutilate the body by amputation was-seizied upon, 
and after the operation was performed, the surgeons seemed profoundly in- 
diflferent whether a spark of life remamed or not. This shameful treat- 
ment was not confined to the severely wounded, but nearly all who were 
so unfort^nat^jas to fall into their hands. " 

As it has sij^ce been ascertained that the colored soldiers, taken prisoners, 
had been or^iifJuld be sold mto slavery, the President has ordered that the 
same number <£f rebel prisoners be placed at hard labor until the colored 
soldiers have b^n liberated, or treated like other prisoners. 



r 



UNION' WolfEN TAKEN PRISONERS— THEIR CRUEL TREAT- 

Ir MENT. 

i . 

A nu&ber pp women, with their children, arrived in Philadelphia, late 
on We4ilesda5rnight, in charge of J. B. Brown, of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion of Washmgton. They had been captured from Mihroy's conunand at 
Winchester, Vurgmia, and were sent to Richmond as prisoners ; most of 
them belong to Ohio, and were on a visit to their husbands, who were sick. 
They speak severely of the treatment they received at the hands of the re- 
bels ; mi^ch of their clothing and money was taken from them. One of 
them reqfiested to see her husband, who was sick, but was told she could 
not do it unless he died. Several of them saw their clothes sold at public 
auction,^nd on their way to prison they were hooted at by the women 
and boy^ of Richmond. Last Sunday the rebels took all their deserters 
out of fffison and armed them. Some of them had been in prison for near 
two jetifi. Among them were some not more than fourteen years of age, 
and others from sixty to seventy years old. — New York Evening Post, 
Jufy 10^1868. 

^•^ BUTCHERY OF NEGROES IN ALABAMA. 

Bev. J. B. Bogers, chaplain of the fourteenth Wisconsin regiment, who 
has been in chwge of the freed blacks 9.t Cairo for some months, confirms 
a statement which appeared in the papers last fiall, of the fiendbh barbarity . 
of the rebels^ Northern Alabama, which was so monstrous as to be re- 
ceived with feci;pdulity. He says that the rebels actually butchered about 
a thousand bl^ks, to prevent them falling into the hands of (he Union 
army. Two hmidred were confined in a large building, the building fired, 
and every one If them burned to death.—* JWw Torh Evening JPati, April 
25, 1863. \ 
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INTERIOR 

CAUSES OF THE WAR : 



THE NATION DEMONIZED, 



AND 



ITS PRESIDENT A SPIRIT-RAPPER. 



A CmZEN OF OfflO. 
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" There's hahs xtee heabbd that the teuth should be beaed, 
But thbt whak the teuth would mDior." — Bwtm, 
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m;. dooladt, agent, no. 49 walker street, n. y. 
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INTERIOR CAUSES OF THE WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 



Causbs Natural akd Supernatural — Spirit Rappinos — Spiritualists Sur- 
round THB Prbsidbkt — ^His Adyissrs— HiGHBR Law— Natioh Mad. 

Nature is that which is created, and as it could not 
have created itself, it is of necessity the eflFect of some 
prior cause. But nature, once in action, becomes the 
cause of other effects; so that we speak of natural causes 
— ^the effect which one effect has in the production of 
another. Many such causes, no doubt, operate in the 
production of all wars. But then, underlying nature, 
are influences which operate on the human mind, and 
which at times upheave society, as internal fires upheave 
the crusted earth. These influences are indiscriminately 
called spiritual, supernatural, or interior. They do 
not, ordinarily at least, change natures laws, but then, 
by exciting one disposition of the. human mind, and sup- 
pressing another, they dispose men for the execution of 
particular objects. In this way men are bewildered, 
thrown into wars, and so made each others executioners. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans not only understood 
these effects, but had a tolerably clear conception of 
their causes; so much so, that they have given us a 
proverb through which we may derive some rays of an- 
cient light. They say that, "Whom the gods wish to 
destroy they first make mad." 
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4 MystebiouS Phenomena. 

This is far from being either a vain or vulgar idea; 
although it may be excessive in dignifying all spirits as 
Gtoda. But however it may be In this particular, in 
others it displays a knowledge which the world seems, 
for a time, to have lost. Homer's gods, real or fabulous, 
act important parts in his battles ; so, too, has Israel's 
God directed Israel's people. But modern history gives 
us no very clear or satisfactory account of interior influ- 
ences acting any part either in the production or 
prosecution of wars. Such at least is history under a 
general view. But, then, such cases aa that of Joan 
of Arc, or rather, the part which she bore in the 
French armies, may be exceptions. But her case shows 
but one side of interior powers, that which exalts and 
leads to conquest, and not that which bewilders and 
deceives; nor does it give us the mode of operation 
through which interior beings influence the minds of 
men. But now we have data in regard to this point 
which should neither be lost to futurity, nor should we, 
who are at this time the victims of imposing myste- 
rious powers, fail to appropriate our knowledge to our 
advantage. Brutus had his evil genius, and Charles I. 
saw ihe silver head mysteriously fall from his cane, 
while he sat before his accusers. But modern history 
fails to give us an account of any general and continued 
series of mysterious phenomena, until we come down to 
our own time: thus we live in an age which either in 
its phenomena, or in our facilities for understanding 
them, diflFer from all the ages which have preceded it. 

The phenomena which ivere, for twelve or fifteen years 
prec^ng the present war, discovered in the Northern 
States, and particularly in those in which the puritanic 
blood most flowed, were just what they professed to be 
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Spieitual Phekomei^a. • 5 

(piritual manifestations; and, as will hereafter be 
shown, the causes which have inoculated the northern 
mind with its madness. Most persons will no doubt 
remember the general features of their developments ; 
ponderable bodies, tables, benches, chairs, bureaus, bed- 
steads, and other substantive things were moved by 
occult forces, were lifted, tilted, turned over, and made to 
perform many other singular feats. Raps were heard 
on furniture, on walls, floors, ceilings, and elsewhere, 
within, but not, to our knowledge, outside of houses; 
and men and women were made to speak and write in 
language and characters not their own.- 

We are well aware of many deceptions performances, 
but notwithstanding them all, our investigations have 
proved, beyond a doubt, a reality, which no imposture 
can disturb. The acting agents were spiritual. On this 
point there is no room for disputation. But it is in 
regard to kind and character that spiritualists have been 
deceived. They, or rather a majority of them, have 
drank from a poisoned fountain. 

In Leviticus, chapters xix. and xx. we. read of 
"familiar spirits;" and in Eph. ii. 2 of "the prince of 
the power of the air." . Many of the spirits now com- 
municating are, no doubt, of the familiar kind, for in 
their conmiunications they are often so familiar and 
trifling as much to discredit belief. But with their 
vanity and familiarity, there is often associated a 
vengeance, which discloses a character more demoniac 
than familiar. The war which is upon us, these spirits 
have induced, by preparing the minds of men for its 
inauguration, and now, through a president and his 
advisers, whom they control, they are hurrying the ^ 
country on to its destruction. 
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6 Rappings Dibhcting the Wab. 

On this point our general knowledge of the subject 
leaves us no room for doubting. But in addition thereto 
we are informed, by persons who profess to understand 
the secret condition of things at Washington, that Mr. 
Lincoln is not only a spiritualist of the abolitionist 
school, but has his media around him, and is, and has ^ 
been, from the beginning of his term, directing the war 
under the direction of spirit rappings. Such men as 
Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, Judge Edmonds, of New 
York, and Andrew Jackson Davis, of New Jersey, are y 
said to be almost constantly around him, advising 
him from the spirit world, and urging him onward in 
his abolition, death-dealing policy. But it is not alone 
in these uncommissioned advisers that Mr. Lincoln finds 
spiritualistic support, nor are they their country's worst 
enemies, for they are honest enough to declare their 
reasons with their designs. But in the cabinet and in 
congress, and in various other oflficial positions, are many 
other men equally reliant on spiritual communications, 
and equally adherent to the rappings, but without the 
same honesty to declare their secret springs of ac- 
tion. Secretary Chase, Senator Wade, and Joshua R. 
Giddings, all of this state, are (if their spiritualistic 
friends may be relied upon,) men of this particular 
stamp. Mr. Wade's wife is said to be one of the best 
mediums in Ohio, and through her he is said to be kept 
advised of interior objects. Messrs. Chase and Giddings 
may not be so fortunate in their families, but a little 
inquiry either at Cincinnati or Columbus, Ohio, will dis- 
close the fact that both have for years been consulting 
the rappings. [See note on page 115.] 

Mr. Greely, of the New York Tribune, may also be 
included in the same list, although he voluntarily 
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SpiKiTUALisrtc Advisees. 7 

appeared in his paper, some years ago, and renounced 
all the faith, in the communications, which he once enter- 
tained. But this renunciation, we have understood, was 
made only for a disguise, in order that he might operate 
more effectually on the public mind. Henry Ward 
Beecher has also, through his paper, the "Indepen- 
dent," volunteered a denial, a denial not of his spiritual 
reliance, but of his being spiritually influenced in his 
preachings. Such a denial, of course, extends but a little 
way, and there leaves the apprehension that the greater 
point, the question of reliance on the rappings, has 
been intentionally omitted. Mr. Beecher's whereabouts 
may be ambiguous ; but it is a well known fact that the 
most ultra spiritualists of New York not only patronize 
his paper, but attend his meetings, and heartily approve 
of his discourses. 

In these names may be seen a few, and but a few, of 
the men high in power and influence, who fancy them- 
selves in possession of higher lights than those to which 
the country at large has ascended, and who, in conse- 
quence, assume a superiority, and from it as an assmned 
altitude, preach the doctrine of a "Higher Law," — of 
an authority above our civil polity. 

The article called " McClellan's Dream," which 
appeared in the spiritualistic papers, and also in extra 
sheets, about the time of that officer's appointment to the 
eastern army, may be trifling iii itself, yet may some 
day lead to more important disclosures. It may dis- 
close a fellow feeling between the' General and the Presi- 
dent, in their reliance on the rappings, and so display 
one, at least, of the causes which may have led to the 
General's appointment to the Potomac command. If a 
man believes my faith, I, of necessity, believe his. The 
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6 SpmiTUALisTic Advisebs. 

General may have been rapped into command, but as 
the intdligence of familiar spirits is of all intelligence 
the most vacilating, it is highly probable that if the spir- 
its rapped him into command at one sitting, they at 
another may have rapped him out again. 

Mr. Lincoln is by no means neglectful of his spiritual- 
istic friends, nor is he averse to having them around 
him, a fact which may not only be seen in his social 
relations, as above noticed, and in his particular attention 
to " Progressive Friends " (a new name for his kind of 
spiritualists), but it may be seen in some of his appoints 
ments; one of which, because of the relations which 
surround it, we will here notice. It is the appointment 
of a trance lecturer to a position at Washington within 
hailing distance of the President's mansion. 

This lecturer for many years traveled ovw the north- 
western country, and while at Springfield in Illinois, is 
said to have made Mr. Lincoln's house one of his points 
of stopping. But this latter we have heard of oi^y since 
Mr Lincoln's election, and as many things are said of 
nien, after they acquire distinction, it may or may not 
be true. But this much we know to be reliable, that 
soon after Mr. Lincoln's inauguration, this same trance 
lecturer received an appointment to a position near the 
President, where he still is, ready at call to serve his 
excellency, as the witch of Endor served the Hebrew 
king, to bring forth the spirits of the dead. 

These facts may serve to awaken the American peo- 
ple to a sense of their condition^ — ^to point them to real 
causes, and to show them that they are the subjects of 
a eruel and unparalleled imposition — ^to unfold to them 
the reason why fifteen hundred million dollars of their 
property has already been worse than thrown away, — 
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Spiritual Causes. 9 

why three hundred thousand of their young men haVe 
been sent to untimely graves^ — ^why the nation has been 
excessiTely vain, — ^why men have denounced negro sla- 
very to deceive others until they deceived themselves, — 
why we destroyed a union, existing in mutual assent, 
and then, in its name, as a deception, sought to Establish 
another, foxmded on conquest and military power, — ^why 
the most formidable armies and navies, the world ever 
saw, have been rolled back by inferior numbers, — ^why 
we entered the contest with the world on our side, and 
now, near its conclusion, with all the world against us,— 
and lastly^ though not least, why the sun of American 
^ greatness is rapidly sinking in a sea of fraternal blood. 

Nature conforms to conditions. The miller is undis- 
t^ turbed by the rattle of his machinery ; and the inhabi- 

* tants of offensive localities become unconscious of their 

I * odors. So too are the insane unconscious of their malar 

f dies. It is now so with the American people. They are 

' ^ mad, made so by an interior influence exerted on their 

minds through a process, which we will now in these 
writings endeavor to unfold. 



/^ 



CHAPTER II. 



IvAKiMATE Thikos—Sxtbstanob— Thb Sbnsbs — ^Maqketisic and Elbotbicitt — 
FoBoi— Ibon-fildigs— Uhbibk CuMEBiTTS— Mavtbb aud Spibit. 

Before entering upon an exposition of causes, it be- 
comes necessary, because of the false education of the 
times, to first teach men the philosophy of their own be- 
ing ; for until they understand themselves, they will not 
be likely to understand others ; nor can they Appreciate 
interior causes until they know that interior things exist 
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10 SUBSTAKCE. 

We must first know what is, before we can judge of 
CQrUses and effects ; and as substance is fundamental to 
thought, mind and vitality, we must first understand its 
character before we can have any very clear idea of its 
effects and productions. We, therefore, as preliminary 
to the consideration of organizations, mind, vitality and 
interior influences, devote this chapter to the considera- 
tion of substance, under its two general divisions. 

All positive things are substantive, but all substance 
is not material. This is a point to which we call par- 
ticular attention, for it is one on which the learning of 
the age is extremely deficient : men, reason only from 
what they know, and knowing only of things material, 
their reasoning necessarily runs them into materialism ; 
consequently, the reasoning of this age has made it an 
age of materialists, and prepared it for such scenes of 
blood and destruction as are now passing before us. * 

Substance fills all space throughout the illimitable 
universe, but is divided into two grand divisions, one of 
which is tangible to oiir senses, the other of which is not. 
That which is tangible is matter ; that which is not is 
spiritual ; or, as we would prefer calling it, is jmrmUerial 
mbstance. We call it^ or before j because it existed be- 
fore matter. Before creation it is supposed to have ex- 
isted alone, and to have been from eternity. But when 
the time came for a change, or the fiat of deity went 
forth for the movement of original elements in the 
work of creation, then matter was evolved from spirit, 
and worlds rolled into being. Thus matter, which for 
the sake of elucidating properties, we have called a sub- 
stance, is, in reality, but a condition of the one and only 
substance, which is spiritual. 

We receive all our knowledge of existing things I 
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through our senses. These senses are five in number. 
We see, hear, touch, taste and smell. But we see, hear, 
touch, taste and smell nothing but matter ; consequently 
to matter only are these senses confined ; and as they 
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tity, conaequently, could this be taken from it, it would 
lose its material character, and at once become as spirit 
substance. From this elucidation it will be seen that 
the division between matter and spirit is not so obscure 
as might at first thought be imagined. • The relations 
which they bear to our senses, is what alone, to our con- 
sciousness, divides them from each other. 

Transparent solids serve for an elucidation of princi- 
ples, but it is not in them that we find the closest analo- 
gy between matter and spirit. But, on the contrary, 
some substances are so remote from contact with our 
senses, as to leave doubts of ihe division to which they 
belong. The two best known of these are ordinary mag- 
netism and electricity. They are known to exist at all 
times, in and around us, but, ordinarially, we are uncon- 
scious of their presence ; and in regard to the latter, 
when produced and received in a Leyden jar, it is again 
lost when the two foils are connected with a conducting 
substance, which shows it in its ordinary condition to' be 
intangible to the senses. 

The charges of the two foils of the jar discharge into 
«each other, so that they pass, not- in space, but in con- 
dition, beyond the reach of all our powers of discern- 
ment, consequently the inevitable conclusion is that the 
electrical fluid, in its normal, as well as in its abnormal 
state, exists around us, but in a condition in which the 
human senses are incapable of discerning it. 

The common bar, or horse-shoe magnet, will give us 
some idea of magnetism, and prove its direct intangibil- 
ity to any of the senses. We may examine the surround- 
ings of the bar with all the immediate powers with which 
nature has endowed us, still we can discover nothing 
more than we find around a piece of wood, or any other 
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\ inert laaterial. But the moment we bring the bar in 

proximity with some ferruginous substance, we discover 
a power acting beyond the surface of the tangible body. 
Something we now know is there, on which our senses 
do not act. This is one more step in our elucidation, or 
demonstration of intangible substantive existence ; but 
we may advance still another, for if we lay a paper over 
the bar and sprinkle on it iron filings or India dust, we 
will find the position which that intangible something 
occupies. The filings or dust will arrange themselves in 
curved lines between the poles, and in similar lines from 
the poles outwardly. Thus we not only find the pres- 
ence, but the position of an intangible substance sur- 
rounding the bar. A something is there which we can 

\ neither see, feel, taste nor smeU. But our scholastic phi- 

losophers, in ignorance of its real character, content^ 

L themselves with simply calling it a "force." But what 

f is a force is a question which they entirely fail to answer. 

A force cannot be produced by nothing. This would be 
unphilosophical. What then is it? We will answer 
with our own definition. A force is the momentum of a 
substance in motion. This gives us a complete answer, 
and in its application shows us that a substance, intan- 
gible to the human senses, surrounds the magnetic 
bar. 

These experiments are very simple, and may very 
easily be tested. But a still more interesting elucidation 
of intangible substantive presence, may be found in the 
hypothesis, by which philosophers account for the polar- 
ity of the magnetic needle. They assimie, upon the 
authority of very convincing electrical experiments, that 
a current of electricity is constantly sweeping around 

/ our world, from east to west, which puts in motion a 
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current of magnetism between the poles, which in its < 

tm'n directs the needle in its polar bearing. 

This hypothesis, if admitted, and we know of none 
who now question its accuracy, gives us not only one, but 
two great oceans of substance, sweeping constantly 
and transversely around our world, but unseen, unfelt, 
and, in every other sensitive way, unknown to us, who 
live, move, and have our being in them. 

These are known facts, or established conclusions, and 
although confined to the plane of nature, demonstrate 
the existence of substance far beyond the reach of the 
human senses. 

But the senses, restricted in their capacities, are also, 
in the various grades of animated beings, variously re- 
stricted in their numbers, which is also suggestive of 
corresponding limitations in those who are endowed with 
the greatest number of faculties. Some of the lower 
animals are supposed to have but one sense, which is 
that of touch. To them four-fifths of nature must be 
an entire blank, for they can have no knowledge of any 
of the facts which are attainable through the other four 
senses. Taste, odors, sounds and light are all beyond 
the possibility of their conceptions. The world may 
yield its sweetness, the fields their fragrance, the sky be 
rend with thunders, and the sun rise and set in his illu- 
minating grandeur, but all these great wonders of na- 
ture must pass unknown to the animal to which nature 
has given but the single sense. It has knowledge, it is 
true, but all its knowledge is confined to its immediate 
contact, for it can have no knowledge of existences which 
lie beyond its touch. 

Thus, as the animal of but one sense is confined to its 
sphere, so is man to his, which is only enlarged by his 
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senses being a little more numerous, but, to the linait of 
his sphere, he is as much confined as the animal of but 
one sense is to its. Neither can pass the bounds to 
which nature has confined it. Thus man, in his abso- 
lute knowledge, like every other animal, is restricted to 
his senses. But had he a sixth sense cognizable of other 
existences, he might not only discover the substance 
which surrounds the magnetic bar, and the great oceans 
of electricity and magnetism which sweep around our 
world, but his eyes might be opened to the spiritual 
things which in every way surround him. 

In the contemplation of this idea, let us suppose that 
man had been placed on the earth without the sense of 
hearing. How then would it be possible to convince 
him of the existence of sounds, of the melody of harmoni- 
ous arrangements, or the terrific explosions of thunders, 
volcanoes and artillery. He would have nothing with- 
in his own nature, by which to compare the phenomena, 
and as a consequence, would be as likely to form a wrong 
idea as a correct one. The same may be said of light, 
for had man not been gifted with the sense or power of 
seeing, he could have no knowledge of light, of colors, 
of shades or of beauty, nor could he be made sensible of 
their existences. In the same way is he now conditioned 
in regard to things on which his senses are not made to 
act. 

Magnetism and electricity are supposed to be inter- 
mediate between matter and spirit, and to partake of 
both characters. But on this latter point, we may have 
nothing very reliable on which to base our opinion ; be- 
sides, we. have the opinions of other very rigid investi- 
gators to a contrary belief. The late Dr. Hare, of Phil- 
-adelphia, with whom we held a conversation about a 
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year before his death, was of the opinion that both be- 
longed exclusively to the world of matter. This may 
be so. They may be material, may have the material 
properties of impenetrability to things material, for such 
are the properties of matter to matter, and of spirit to 
spirit. But spirit and matter never come in contact 
with each other, and however paradoxical mAy be the 
foct to us, they seem to occupy the same space. 

'Our scholastic philosophy in regard to matter, as in 
regard to almost every thing else, is extremely deficient. 
By it we know of matter only by certain properties, its 
mobility, impenetrability, divisibility and extension. 
But these leave us in utter ignorance of its essence, and 
of much else of its real character; still we know it to be 
impressible, and so much so as to leave us entirely im- 
informed of the extent to which its impressibility may 
be conducted. Sir Isaac Newton is reported once to 
have said, that could the world be compressed to an ab- 
solute solidity, it might, possibly, be reduced to a cubic 
inch. This, of course, we regard as hyperbolical ; still 
we apprehend that matter is susceptible of a condensa- 
tion much below aU ordinary supposition. Mr. Priestly, 
in his development of Moscovich's theory, holds that 
matter consists of physical points which repel and at- 
tract each other. This probably approaches nearer than 
all others to the spiritualistic idea, which is, that all ma- 
terisd bodies are composed of particles which never 
touch each other, but are held in composition by their 
polarities, and, as a consequence, are indefinitely com- 
pressible. This may account for the reason why spirit- 
ual bodies may pass unobstructed through .material 
things. But probably, were we better informed, we 
would find other and better reasons. Matter may have- 
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many properties, and be as much of a riddle as the foun- 
tain out of which it came, but were we allowed to give it 
our own definition, we would call it, tTiat division of sub- 
sta/nce which is tangU)le to the senses. Thus we here leave 
the subject of this chapter, under the conclusion that 
substance exists under two grand divisions known to 
our comprehensions by the extent and limit of our sen- 
sitive, capacities. 



CHAPTER III. 

AinacATB Things — ^Two Bodibs— Spirit Body only Litbs— Sek8B8 Chakoi— 
Flesh but Clothing — Life — ^The Litino Mjln UNSEBN—SpiRiTUiai 
Influence — Magnetism — ^Mesmeb — Ikflubnce Bbwildrkikg — Dbmovs 

MaGNETIEH — MiKAGE — ^ADMINISTRATION DeMONIZED. 

Having in the preceding chapter considered matter 
and spirit, in regard to their properties of tangibility 
and intangibility to the human senses, we will now con- 
sider them as elements in the constitution of organized 
beings. 

Man is a duality of these two substances. He has a 
material body and a spiritual body. But the spiritual' 
body only lives, so that the living man is at all times, in 
this world or out of it, a spiritual being. The material 
body, which is, in the main, but a compound or consoli- 
dation of gases, is, of itself, lifeless — as lifeless as the 
gases of which it is composed, but is animated and moved' 
by the spirit within it ; consequently, the thinking, willing 
and acting man is at all times, here, or hereafter, the 
spirit many, and, as spiritual substance is every where, 
either as spiritual atmosphere or something else, he lives, 
as effectually, in the spiritual world, while he carries his 
2 
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load of flesh around the globe with him^ aa he does after 
he has thrown it off. But for some great reason^ in the 
divine economy, he is compelled to Kve here in igno- 
rance of this his real condition. We are organized in 
matter, and pass through it, preparatory to a purer exist- 
ence ; and, as incident to our passage, undergo two great 
and important changes. The first is when we are born 
into the world, the other when we are born, or pass out 
of it. When we enter this world, from a life in the 
womb, we change our mode of breathing, and discover 
a new sense, the sense of vision, for then light, for the 
first time, opens upon us. When we are born out of the 
world, our senses change again, so that we then take' 
cognizance of spiritual things, as we now do of material 
ones. 

This is the second birth, and as our mothers bore the 
pain of our passage into the world, Ve must, ourselves, 
bear the pain of our passage out of it. We pass unseen, 
because spirit is intangible. But we pass as the butter- 
fly passes from the worm, leaving the old shell behind 
us. Such is our fransit through the world and out of it. 
But this much of our discourse may be a digression from 
our subject, which is only to consider man as an active 
agent in the earth life. 

The material body is constantly forming and exhaust- 
ing, so that in every seven years it is entirely changed, 
has returned bone and muscle to the earths and gases of 
which it was composed* But notwithstanding this 
•change, and succession of changes, the man remains the 
same identical person, has the same peculiarities, habits, 
appetites, proclivities and appearances, remembers the 
past, loves his friends, hates his enemies, and is known 
4ts the same being to all who had ever before known him* 
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TMb would not be so if the material body were the living 
man ; for, with its changes of particles, it would change 
in character ; but it is so, because the spirit-man lives 
and survives its material clothing. Change of flesh is 
but change of rags, and so. rapid and successive is that 
change, that the man of three score years and ten, could 
he make the computation, would find that he had worn 
out as many suits of flesh and blood as he had of cloth 
and linen. 

This spirit-man, not the dead materiality, is the being 
who wiU^, acts, thinks and directs the movements of «*- 
mies and nations, consequently he, not the dissolving 
flesh, is the identity to be considered in the cont^npla- 
tion of all human affairs. He is, as we are told, curi** 
ously and wonderfully made, but he is no more curious 
in his structure than in.his properties. He lives, but 
why he lives, or what is life, is a problem for which he 
has never yet found a solution. He sleeps, dreams and 
wakes, but why he does either, he is not only tmable to 
tell, but is not able even to give a plausible reason. One 
half lus muscular system obeys his will, the other half 
rejects it. His hands, his feet, lus legs, his arms, move 
as his will directs them. But his blood flows, his lungs 
heave, his digestion acts, his pulse beats, and his secre- 
tions pursue their steady course as independently as if. 
no will, thought, or mind reigned within the same ma- 
terial system. Why are all these things so ? and men, 
generation after generation, drifting down the stream of 
time, in utter ignorance of their causes ? They may be 
impenetrable mysteries. But this much we know, that 
man, clothed in materiality, lives in darkn«3s of his real 
condition, and of course, in his normal sensibitities, is 
unable to see, hear, touch, taste and smell spiritual 
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things. In this darkness his senses increase, rather 
than remove his spiritual blindness. He sees men in 
their materiality, and, reljring on his own seAses, is con- 
tented with his observation, seldom thinking of their 
being a condition beyond what he sees ; yet it is a real 
substantive fact, that the man, whom he sees, is but a 
material outwork, and not the real man who addresses 
him. The thinking, willing man — ^the nian of volition, 
is a spiritual being, and, as a consequence, not an object 
of the human senses. Men thus reliant on their own 
senses, and indulging in the contracted range of objec- 
tive tangibilities, may very reasonably doubt their own 
spirituality, and revolt at the very idea of unseen and 
intangible populations surrounding them. But until 
they can explain the cause of life, and its various inci- 
dents to which we have above called attention, they 
should, at least, be modest in their denunciation of things 
which lie beyond their comprehensions. 

Having now directed attention to man as he exists,' 
behind liis materiality, we next proceed to consider him, 
not only as a spiritual being, acting from his own voli- 
tions, but as a being influenceable by an unseen world 
which surrounds him. 

Matter and spirit, as we have above said, never come 
in direct contact with each other, consequently even the 
spirit man \loes not act directly on the material body. 
But intervening between him and it is a quasi spiritual 
substance, which, for the want of a better name, we here 
call magnetism. It connects with both matter and spirit, 
and by its susceptibility of spiritual movement, is made, 
by the will-power of the mind, to.move the material body. 
This is its particular office within the system to which 
it belongs. But it has another official character. It 
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surrounds the spirit-man, and is so conditioned as to be 
penetrable and influencable by the magnetism of another 
person ; and when so influenced, it perforins a reverse 
action, which is back upon the will and mind of its pro- 
prietor. 

In the spirit world the will is an executive power, 
and performs there what the hands perform here— it 
executes the wishes of the mind. By this power, one 
person, positively charged, may infuse his magnetism 
into another, and so will and direct the man, and in 
time influence his thoughts. 

This substance, surrounding the body, is analogous to 
the grosser fluid of the same name which surrounds the 
magnetic bar. But there is no tangible substance, with- 
in our knowledge, that will identify its presence or posi- 
tion around the human body, as the filings of iron or 
India dust identify the corresponding substance around 
the magnet. Still there are two known ways by which 
its presence may be made slightly tangible to the hu- 
man senses. The first is by the fluid passing directly 
from the ends of the fingers. Let a person, strongly 
magnetic, pass the ends of his fingers within an inch, or 
an inch and a half, of the palm of your hand, and you 
may feel. a sensation, as if the fingers were blowing cold 
on the palm. Somje persons, by passing the fingers of 
one hand near the hollow of the other, experience the 
same sensation. This is probably the most direct means 
of discovering the presence of the fluid. The other mode 
is equally simple, but probably not so clear and convinc- 
ing. It is in those cases of paralysis called sleeping of 
a limb, in which we feel a prickling sensation in the 
paralysed member. If the part affected be the foot or 
leg, let a person, no matter who, pass his hands down 
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the limb a few times in succession, from the knee to the 
limb's extremity, and the prickling sensation, as it leaves 
the limb, will pass into the very end of the great toe. 
The hands should touch the limb, but the effect may be 
produced without contact. The magnetic fluid of the 
limb is by the magnetism of the hands put in motion. 

The power which a snake exerts in charming a bird, 
isj in its ability to move a magnetic current, and infuse 
its own magnetism into that of its victim. It acquires, 
through this ability, a control over the will of the bird, 
by which the latter is compelled to obey the will of the 
former, and not its own. We have seen men under the 
same influence, not by serpents it is true, but by other 
men, compelled, like the bird, to do the very things 
which they did not want to do. 

This magnetic influence of the human system was 
first discovered by Frederick Anthony Mesmer, and in 
honor of its discoverer is now called mesmerism. But 
mesmerism, magnetism and probably Baron Reichen- 
bach's odic force, are but different names for the same 
thing; and biology, psychology, and magnetic or mes- 
meric influence, but different names for the same effects. 
They are all the magnetism of one system exerted on 
the will, the mind, or muscular powers of another. 

Mesmer, however much derided by materialists, is 
still the world's creditor to a much larger amount than 
ever he became its debtor. But his discoveries seem to 
have extended only to the influence of one spirit in the 
material form over another in like conditions ; and even 
in this he does not appear to have understood very clear- 
ly how the influence is exerted. He does not seem to 
have known of the division between the spiritual and 
the material man, or of there being any such a thing aa 
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/ spiritual influence connected with the power. But now 

it is well known to exist, and that spirits out of the ma- 
terial form can exert it on those who are still in earth's 
conditions. Through this process of magnetization, 
spirits influence the minds of men, ai^d impress them for 
good or for evil. 

Under the mesmeric influence, wher6 the operation 
has been often repeated, the mesmerized person has been 
discovered, not only to embrace the opinions of the mag- 
netizer, but finally to become bewildered in mind. The 
same effect is produced when spirits magnetize, a fact 
which, will no doubt be remembered by most, if not by 
all persons, who paid any attention to the spiritual trans- 
actions, as they transpired during the twelve or fifteen 

» ' years preceding the war. Many persons became vision- 

ary and squandered their estate ; others became insane, 
and were sent to lunatic asylums; others wandered 
homeless through the country ; while still others commit- 
* ted suicide, in order that they might follow deceased 

friends to the spirit world. The press resounded with 
incidents of this kind, but as prejudice never stops with 
truth, we have no doubt that realities were very much 
exaggerated ; still there was truth enough to show the 
tendency of the influence which was then operating on 
the country. That influence is still in operation. 

Any one person's magnetism infused into another's, 
will, we think, produce disorder ; for no two natures, at 
least of the same sex, are so identical as to blend together 
in entire harmony. But beyond humanity there are 
other conditions ; for as we intimated in a former chapter, 
many of th6 spirits surrounding or existing in this world 
are of the "familiar" or demoniac kind. These have 
a magnetism peculiar to themselves, fired with venge- 
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ance, hatred and imposture, and, as a consequence, when 
infused into the spirits of men, it hurries them down the 
broad road to ^^n. 

People are n^ver conscious oT this influence, but see 
things through ^ kind of magnetical mirage, and, like 
the famishing traveler on the desert, who sees water 
falling around him, never reach the object of their pur- 
suits. Such is, and has been from the commencement 
of this war, the condition of this people, but it has been 
particularly so with the administration and its support- 
ers. They saw complete success but sixty days before 
them, when the first troops were summoned to the battle. 
When these days were ended the object required just 
sixty more, and so on kept retreating, but never got 
farther than the rolling waters retreat from the famish- 
ing traveler ; indeed as realities become further removed, 
imagination brings them nearer. We have now, as a 
nation, exhausted our material resources, sent three 
hundred thousand of our active young men to untimely 
graves, buried ourselves beneath a debt which must en- 
slave our remotest posterity ; incurred the censure of the 
world, and brought nations, hovering with their fleets 
and armies around us, ready to strike us down when we 
are no longer able to struggle in our own defence ; still 
the mirage of success approaches, when the reality is 
forever gone. More blood and more battles, as more 
rum to the drunkard, is still the demoniac cry which 
arises from the intoxicated nation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLAfinFlOATIOK OF SnRITS— EviL SPIRITS IK COKTROL — SpIRITITAL PHILOSO- 
PHY — ^Political Thbort — Abolition — Frbb Love akd AgrariaiAsm — 
All Gk)7ERNMEKTs Resisted — Clerot Reoeitb the Influbnob — Churoh- 

IfEN IllPRESSIBLB, AND HOW INFLUENCED BT^DeMONS. 

The ancients, who may have had some facilities not 
now known to the moderns, have variously classified 
interior beings. They speak of saints, of angels, and of 
archangels ; of imps, of demons, of devils, and of familiar 
spirits ; of gods, demigods, and of just men made per- 
fect. But many of their characters are no doubt fabu- 

* lous; still their divisions are not without some ele- 
ments of reality; for we now find a great diversity of 

V • kind and character in the world of intangible beings. 

There are no doubt imps and demons, and familiar 
spirits, who torment the world; and angels and archan- 
angels, who at times bless humanity with their presence. 
^ Our investigations have convinced us of all these facts. 

But our object now is to consider the characters of those 
spirits who have bewildered the nation, and wh^ are 
now driving it onward to its destruction. They are (if 
we may rely upon the reports of seeing media) in count- 
less nimibers around us, in the earth, and in the air ; 
and influence men through their magnetism, as described 
in the preceding chapter. Their number or name (if 
we may use a biblical term of description,) is legion. 
But whether it is through an extraordinary accumulation 
of numbers, or through some changed or modified con- 
dition of interior things, which has given them their pres- 
ent dominion, we are not prepared to determine. Both 

, may have acted important parts, but as spirits are now 

♦ enabled to come .into what is called rwpport with the 
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human mind, it is highly probable that some change 
has pennitted or enabled them to exert a power which 
at some other times may be held under rest^tions. A 
very little change in either or both of those great oceans 
of magnetism and electricity, alluded to in chapter 1 1 . 
might in many ways effect the relation of spirits to us. 
But as our views in regard to this point are but appre- 
hensions, we need not further pursue them in speculation. 

These spirits, however, are now in control,. and as 
they impregnate people with their magnetism, most spir- 
itoaliste are in rapport with them, and as a consequence, 
feel and act under their inspiration. For this reason 
the majority of the spiritualists, as well as of the sectar- 
ians, who are alike inspired, are a body of bewildered 
fanatics. 

These spirits have taught a philosophy, from which 
some ideas may be obtained of their kind and character, 
and in which may be seen some causes for the madness 
which is now stamping disgrace, ruin and folly, on every 
page of otur national history. 

Persons who have attended spiritual lectures may 
possibly remember some of the points on which the 
philosophy is founded. But if they do not, a reference 
to the spiritual literature, — ^the books, pamphlets, papers 
and periodicals, which, for the twelve or fifteen years 
preceding the war, passed through the American press — 
will revive their memories. No literature was more 
abundant in its time, nor were men ever more infatuated 
with a new theory than were the more visionary of the 
spiritualists with this new phUosophy. 

It assumes as a fundamental ideality, that all things 
are intrinsically equal, and susceptible of continual and 
endless development, until they reach the standard of 
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Deity. Commencing with the atomic world, as the low- 
est phase of materiality, it assumes that even the grain 
of sand contains all the elements of Deific power, 
and wants but development to give it Deific capacity. 
Thus all things are included between these extremeties, 
and as man is but an unfolding of elements, the grain 
of sand, as a necessity, contains all the elementa of hu- 
manity. The process of unfolding is, of course, not pa- 
tent to the world of exterior sensibilities, but p^ses un- 
seen, through the different forms of animation — ^through 
bugs and flies, and cats and dogs, and cows and horses, 
and the like, imtil the being ultimates in the human 
form. 

From thist assumed equality and power of unfolding 
spring other principles whidi make up the sum of the 
spiritualistic political theory. All things being equal, of 
course, all men are equal ; and as all are alike suscepti- 
ble of unfolding, all may, of course, be developed to the 
same standard. 

At this point, though denying the conmion origin of 
men, the spiritualists meet the sectarians in regard to 
the intrinsic equality of the human races, and as a con- 
sequence, have united with New England's "strong 
minded women " in an effort to unfold the Jatent germ 
of Deity in the brains of runaway or "contraband" 
negroes. If a grain of sand may be converted into a 
human being, why, they very properly ask, may not a 
negro, who has reached the plane of humanity, be edu- 
cated into a white man. The logical deduction may be 
conclusive, but education seems to be too slow a process 
for our remarkably progressive administration. Mr. 
Lincoln has been unable to endure the tardy movement, 
and has, accordingly, by a single dash of his pen, conr 
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verted all negroes into "Free Americans of African 
descent," thus practically outrunning the stream on 
which he rode, and from which he drew his inspirations. 

As all are assumed to be equals, and susceptible of 
like unfoldings, all are assumed to be entitled to the 
same quantity, kind and character of freedom, conse- 
quently Liberty becomes the great ringing or noise- 
making department of the theory. All must be free — 
uhtramijieled and unrestricted ; thus all within the influ- 
ence , believers or non-believers, churchmen or infidels, 
have dashed forth in the propagation of wild and im- 
practicable theories of political liberty. The fire and 
the delusion make the radical, and impel him onward 
to the overthrow of all restrictions, consequently all 
governments are alike objectionable to him. 
. The German refugees warred against their own govr 
ernments, in Europe ; then came here and denounced 
ours. The Irish warred against a union of force at 
home, but here took up arms for such a union's support. 

Our sectarians could not endure a union with slavery, 
before the wiar, but no sooner was the war inaugurated 
than they became wild and furious in supporting it ; thus 
reason^ truth and propriety are alike absent from the 
power which moves the mentality of the nation. There 
is an interior fire which is upheaving all the moral strata 
of society. 

This spiritualistic freedom, now venting its fury against 
the institution of negro slavery, in America, is by no 
means restricted to this single object in its contemplated 
aggressions, nor would it have been silent had there 
been no negro slavery to war with. It is, on the con- 
trary, general in its opposi,tion to all legal and govern- 
mental restrictions, consequently, all titles to real estate 
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and separate ownership of property, are among the as- 
sumed evils against which it is preparing* to dash its 
lances. It admits of no right in one man to hold do- 
minion over a portion of God's earth which is not alike 
open K-ndifree to all the rest of his fellow beings; nor 
does it hold contracts, enforceable against the will of the 
obligor, as any thing less than arbitrary and oppressive. 
As a consequence, it assumes a new basis, which is, 
"That man is a law unto himself,'' and that all other 
restrictions are tyranny, and as such should be resisted. 

Marriage falls under the common head of restrictions, 
and is therefore alike the object of spiritualistic denun- 
ciation. It binds one woman to one man, and is there- 
fore assumed to enslave her to a master. Thus slavery^ 
property^ and marriage^ are the three principal objects 
against which the spiritual madness now upon the world 
wages its fiercest battle. 

The sectarian clergy, it is true, denounced the whole 
spiritualistic movement, while in its full tide, before the 
war. But while they denounced it, probably because it 
thinned their congregations, and so reduced their livings, 
they knowingly or unknowingly embraced its theories, 
until they are now as touch devoted as the avowed 
spiritualists to the doctrine of a common equality of the 
races ; of their equal progressive ability ; and, as the sum 
of all, they are fully as loud and wild in their shrieks for 
boundless liberty. 

Those clergy, it is true, give a different reason for tjie 
foundation of their faith. They believe, or assume to 
believe, in a commnn origin of all the races. But were 
they not influenced by the same magnetism which 
controls the demented spiritualists, they would find 
an abundance of authority for proving that the races are 
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not equal ; that they are not alike susceptible of develop- 
ment ; and that negro slavery, as it exists in the United 
States, instead of being sinftd,.is a highly proper and 
humane institution. But men demoniacally magnetized 
see all things in distortion. 

But the question may be asked, why are churchmen or 
sectarians, who denounced the spiritual movement, now 
subject to its influence ? We will answer : Churchmen, 
as a whole, are more than any other body of men sub* 
ject to spiritual impression. It is their susceptibility to 
the impression which makes them church members. 
They feel an impression why they should unite, or con- 
gregate in churches — ^feel something which they are un- 
able to define, but under which they run into church 
conmiunities. They may call it the spirit of Christ 
working upon them, or by whatever name they may 
choose to define it, still it is spiritual, and, as many of 
our churches are converted into mutual insurance asso- 
ciations, he may not have been far wrong who assumed 
that the influence was as likely to be of a demon or devil, 
as of him whom the devil placed on a pinnacle of the 
temple. 

Churchmen, being like other men planted in the 
earth's conditions, and being, as a body, more than or- 
dinarially impressible, they partake more of the spirit- 
ual influences which surround them than most other 
people ; and as these influences are now demoniac, they 
are, as a consequence, more than the generality of per- 
sons demoniacally impregnated and controled. 

When a Methodist jumps, and shouts, and tumbles, 
he is influenced by a spirit acting magnetically on his 
muscular system ; so is the Quaker, when he is moved 
to action in his meetings. But the influence is neither 
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higher nor holier than that which moves the trance me- 
diumistic spiritualist in his discourses. Nor is the one 
nearer heaven, or farther from hell, than his fellow en- 
thusiast, who is now with him, howling for blood in a 
war, which is sapping the foundations of American power, 
and extinguishing all the li^ts of her greatness. 



CHAPTER V. 

Obiqin of Mbzt— DeoLARATioH OF Indspbkdbnob — ^Negro's akd Cauoassuit's 
Oppositvs — ^iKsniroTS — African Slatbrt— Negro Natttrb — Afrioah 
BxTTOHBRiBS — ^Frooressiyb AKD Nov-PBooRBsaiVB BsniGS — ^Mutd smr 
Of Works— Fancied Evils — ^Woman's Libbbtt — Free Loters— Who 
ARE Frsb. 

Pulpit politicians and spiritualists differ very widely 
in regard to the origin of men. One assumes, that all 
sprung from a single progenitor ; the other, that progen- 
itors were as numerous as the races now existing, or as 
have existed in the world. Thus they start from oppo- 
sites, but soon meet on a common ground. They meet 
by assuming that all are now equals, and capable (at 
least within the earth life,) of equal unfoldings. On 
this assumption they build their abolition theory, conse- 
quently, if it be groundless, their superstructure must 
fall for the want of a foundation. For this reason, we 
will now in this and the succeding chapter, give it some 
attention. 

Men are not equals, not even of the same family, but 
on the contrary, are invariably unequal. No two look 
alike, think alike, or act alike ; nor are they equals in 
size, shape or abilities. All differ in some particulars^ 
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which has mducedthe poet to say, that "All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole. " The dwarf is' not the 
equal of the giant, nor is the fool the equal of the wise 
man. But then governmente may rest on an assumption 
of equality, in order that power may be limited, and na- 
ture in the man left to work out its own destiny. But 
even this assumption, which is doubted by many in its 
applicability to any race of men, is known to be inappli- 
cable to all races below the Caucassian. Men of the 
same stock have some common properties, which adapt 
them to particular rules. But the races, Negroes, In- 
dians, Malays, Asiatics and Caucassians, are no more 
alike, than are the different species of the canine genus ; 
nor are they adaptable to the same forms of govern- 
mental rule. This the experience of the world abund- 
antly proves, for no two races have adopted the same 
system. But then, in opposition to nature, we are cited 
to the opinions of men [for proving a general equality ; 
and among the authorities urged with most confidence, 
is the Declaration of Anierican Independence, in which 
it is assumed as a self evident fact, that all men are crea- 
ted equal. What the authoi: meant by the word created, 
or what the clerical politician gains by the authority, un- 
der iiis theory, in which it is assumed that but one man 
was created, is more than we are able to determine. 
But we are by no means disposed to hinge 6n this point, or 
to stand upon any position which may even bear the sem- 
blance of a quibble. Let any construction then be as- 
sumed which is desirable. Let it be said that all who 
are born are created, or that none are born and all 
created ; if this construction is most pleasing to our ad- 
versaries, for, under any assumption which may be 
taken, a fair construction of language, with reference to 
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time, place, object and intention, will prove beyond 
even a possibility of doubt, that nothing could have been 
more foreign to the intention of the author of that no- 
ted instrument, than the assumption of a general equal- 
ity of all the human races. 

The circumstances which surround a people, and the 
known facts under which declarations are made, have 
much to do in determining their significations, conse- 
quently writers leave much for their readers to supply ; 
and, as language is but the harbinger of thought, when 
it is received, as the writer intends it to be received, he 
has gained his whole point. When Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, the political society for 
which he wrote, and which spoke through his composi- 
tion, were aU white men. Negroes were but chattels, 
and, as a consequence, were not considered in connection 
with the subject then under debate. Mother England 
was then infringing on tiie rights of her colonists, and, 
to justify her assumptions, claimed for her kings and 
nobles a superiority of blood. This distinction our re- 
bellious ancestors denied, and, to strike it with force, 
declared their resistance in the broad and sweeping 
language — "That all men are created equal.'* They 
gave force to their declaration by making it thus general, 
but the well known facts which surrounded them vindi- 
cated its signification. They meant the equality of the 
race for which they spoke and acted ; for at the very 
moment the declaration passed their utterance, they 
held half a million of negroes as slaves, whom they did 
not consider their equals. This the civilized world un- 
derstood, and accordingly received the declaration as it 
was intended. No writer of that day complains of any 
inconsistency existing between the declaration and ite^ 
3 
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authors, nor was the point even mooted till many years 
afterwards, when English politicians saw in it a possibil- 
ity of retaliating on America, by giving her an excess of 
equality. England then kindled a flame which the 
nosing Yankee — acting through design, after he had 
sold his slaves and slave shipping — ^blew into every- 
body's face who happened to get near enough to him 
to be blown at. 

The declaration was unexceptionable in its time, but the 
changes which language and conditions have since un- 
dergone, give currency to a construction which was not 
then intended. Indians and negroes were not elements 
of the political associations then existing, nor were they 
made so by the government subsequently formed under 
the name of the United States. Consequently the words 
" People of the United States," as used in the federal 
^compact of association, do not include negroes and In- 
dians. This point has several times come before the 
United States Supreme Court, and has been solemnly 
^judicated in accordance wit!h the views here presented. 
The exclusion of these races in itself is an evidence of 
the light in which our ancestors made their declaration. 
They denounced the political distinctions of blood, but 
neither thought of, nor intended any thing else. They 
opposed that which was unnatural — a political distinc- 
tion which had no foundation in nature. This was their 
meaning; but were the same words which they then em- 
ployed now used in a similar connection, and particu- 
larly in the Northern States, where slavery has disap- 
peared, where abolitionists have beaten the air for half 
a century, and where negroes, like bulls and crocodiles 
of ancient Egypt, are animals of adoration, there might 
be a. plausibility in the modern abolitionist's construc- 
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\ tion of these memorable words. But language must be 

construed as it was given, received, and intended at its 
time. The law of Henry VIII. which forbid the im- 
portation of provisions from Rome, did not apply to 
eatables; yet such has been the change of ideas associa- 
ted with soimds, that the modem abolitionist might con- 
tend, with as much propriety, that the law excluded pork 
and bacon, as he now holds that Jefferson declared that 
whites and negroes are equals. 

So much, then, for the Jeffersonian authority of white 
and negro equality. 
The question of a common or multifarious origin is 

^ practically of no consequence, but it amuses the vision- 

ary, because it is dimmed by distance. So high an an- 

^ tiquity as the origin of animation, descending through 

different languages and translations, may well admit of 

I many fanciful speculations. But while the theorizer 

wanders in the darkness of ten thousand generations to 

« find a beginning, the practical man contents himself 

with things as they are, and in the construction of asso- 
ciations, disposes of men, not as they were, nor as they 
may have been, but as he actually finds them. This 
lops off a world of confusion. We act only in the pres- 

t ent time, and, of necessity, build our castles of such 

materials as the times afford. 

We find upon the face of the world a multiplicity of 
human races, all varied, and yet all related to each other 
as so many species of a common genus, all alike in some 
particulars, but very unlike in otiiers. Their complex- 
ions and physical developments designate them extern- 
ally, but internally, their minds, instincts, likes and dis- 
likes, differ as much as do the colors of their skins. 
The Malay only runs a muck. The Indian only prefers 
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the forest to the cultivated field and luxuriant city. The 
Asiatic has his peculiarities, finds or fancies honor 
in long hair, serves his idols, and is excessively rigid in 
his devotions. The Caucassian thirsts for dominion, is 
laborious in mind, and, in the consciousness of a super- 
ior capacity, admits of no link between himself and the 
skies. But the Negro, the Caucassian's opposite, feels 
his secondary nature, and to avoid the cares of life, 
which are his most excruciating burdens, throws them, 
with the custody of his person, on the shoulders of 
another man. Such is his native tendency, and, as a 
consequence, all political organizations which have 
sprung from his own mind, are built on the relation of 
owner and owned. All Africa, of African rule, from 
its desert to its southern cape, with its hundred millions 
of people, is, say our travellers, a country of masters 
and slaves. Why is this so, if such relation is not natural 
to the Negro mind ? Grovernments are made by people, 
not people by governments; consequently, as a people 
are, so will their governments be. The one is the 
other's index. Show me your governments, said a phi- 
losopher, and I will tell you what yon are. We do not 
see mentalities, instincts, and proclivities, as we see ob- 
jects and colors, yet all are developed in works and ac- 
tions. The peculiarity of the hound that runs by sight, 
or he that runs by scent, or of the spaniel that takes 
the water, or he that shuns it, is shown only in the dis- 
play of instincts. No man could tell of these opposite 
natures without seeing them displayed in action; nor 
from color or form could he discover, that in the 
Malay mind, there lingered a smouldering fire which, 
when inflamed, drives the possessor to the wildness of 
"running a muck.'' Proclivities are not objective to 
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vision. But he who looks over Africa, Asia, Europe, 
and America, and contrasts the mental productions of 
their respective people, will see how widely their men- 
talities differ. The negro's hut and the white man's 
palace are exponents of the minds which produced 
them. As Timbuctoo is to London, Africa to Europe, 
or the institutions of Ashantee and Dahomey to those 
of England and France, so is the African mind to the 
Caucasian. 

All races have their peculiarities, but the Caucasian 
and the negro, in their instincts as in their exterioA, are 
the most dissimilar, and unite in community by virtue of 
their oppositions. The one is dominant, the other depend- 
ent, and by their union, seem to supply each, other's defi- 
ciencies. The n^ro is pleased to brush the white man's 
coat, to comb his hair, or groom his horse, which ser- 
vices are fiilly as agreeable to him who receives them. 

In the progressive march of humanity, the white man, 
or Caucasian, gigantic in mind and ambition, grasps at 
supremacy and dominion, and by the force of his own 
nature, as if in obedience to the first command of his | 

creator, moves in the world's subjugation. "Replenish 
the world and subdue it, " is the commandment of his 
Maker. His flags even now wave from every mountain, 
his steel glitters on every plain, and his canvass, broad 
and sweeping, whitens every sea. His destiny is do- 
minion, for no earthly power can resist him. 

But not so with the n^ro. : He is passive and de- 
pendent, of inferior mentality, and of opposite intuitions. 
Ambition has never moved him from the haunts of his 
progenitors, and, although the world has rolled through 
thousands of years, giving day and night alike to all its 
people, and earnestly inviting all to its banquets of 
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progress, he is the same to-day as when the Phoenecians, 
two thousand years ago, first found him in his native 
jungles. No efforts, induced by kindness or imposed by 
cupidity, could make him more or less than a being of 
an inferior order of humanity. Mixed bloods, it is true, 
are of higher abilities, but they are not the beings whose 
natures we are now considering. They are intermediate 
between the races, partake of both, but represent nei- 
ther. 

For centuries the people of Europe labored to improve 
the negro's condition. But after a long and arduous 
series of adventures, find him to-day no better nor hap- 
pier than the Catholics of Portugal found him in the 
middle ageSy when they established their colony of 
instruction near the mouth of the Congo. The kings 
of Guinea and Soudan still celebrate their coronations, 
as did their ancestors a thousand years ago, with the 
wholesale murder of slaves. Take for instance a single 
case whereby to explain conditions. The succession of 
the present king of Ashantee, was celebrated, say 
the reports from that county, with the murder of 
three thousand human beings, who were marched to a 
pit prepared to receive their bodies, each with a butcher 
knife run through his cheeks, and the blade held in 
his teeth, with which he was in a few minutes to be 
slaughtered. This was to inform the people of that 
country of the dignity of the king who was about to rule 
over them. Compare this condition of the African slave 
with the condition of his kindred in America, and then 
tell me why a nation of white men, claiming to be en- 
lightened, are slaughtering one another to change the 
status of four millions of American negroes — ^the happi- 
est people in the world — awhile they close their eyes on 
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the cruel, barbarous and wretched condition of a hun- 
dred millions of unlimitedly dependent slaves in Africa. 
Is it madness or is it villainy ? But let us return from 
this gloomy picture. 

In no one effort, save that of acquiring fortune, has 
our race been more persistent than in its efforts to reform 
the negro, and yet in none other has it more signally 
fedled ; still it persists, as if maddened by its own disas- 
ters. It will not be informed. The idea of a conmion 
origin, and native equality, interwoven, however erro- 
neously, in our religion, or induced by spiritualistic 
notions of freedom, furnishes a fanaticism which is alike 
arbitrary and enduring. No reason will restrain its 
folly, or appease ite fury. 

Numbers may march to conquest, may scatter armies, 
and desolate 'empires ; but they cannot reverse the laws 
of nature. The negro cannot be forced from his native 
intuitions; nor is he, beyond a comparatively limited 
extent, a being of progress. He is, it is true, of the hu- 
man genus, but humanity, like the canine races, has its 
varieties. 

Instincta are original ; they come with the being into 
being ; but mentality — ^hunianity's distinguishing feature 
— is accumulative.' Man, of all animated things, is 
bom the most helpless; and the Caucasian even more 
so than the Negro and Indian ; but by the accumulation 
of mentality, which grows -with his growth and strength- 
ens with his years, he becomes the most powerful of 
created beings. All start together in this race of pro- 
gress ; and until they have passed a certain number of 
years — ^within the range of boyhood — ^the negro, say 
men of observation, oustrips the Caucasian. But there 
ihe negro stops, and, measured with the Caucasian^ 
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remains a boy all the rest of his life. Thus, while his 
intuitions differ from the white man's, his mentality is 
confined to a narrower sphere. He is thus compara- 
tively progressive, although naturalists class him among 
non-progressive beings. They say that none progress 
but such as are variable in the colors of their reproduc- 
tion ; or who, in this sense, may be called party-colored. 
The white man's or Caucasian's progeny, for we use 
these names indiscriminately, differ from each other in 
the color of their eyes, hair, and complexion. But not 
so with the negro's ; they are all black-eyed and black- 
haired, as well as black-skinned. Thus the race is not 
party-colored, and under this rule is not progressive. But 
we need not mince this subject to •Americans who open 
their eyes upon objects which surround them ; for who- 
ever looks upon a body of negroes and a body of white 
men, cannot in candor, pronounce them equals. The lit- 
tle dark eyes, flat nose, thick lips, bullet head, and an- 
imal expression of the negro, show, at a glance, his in- 
ferior nature ; while many other peculiarities, particular- 
ly the greater length of the fore-arm, conflict materially 
with the idea of a common origin of the races. The 
distinction is thus direct in the person. But works are 
no less expressive, for he who sees a stately mansion, 
decorated and surrounded with works of utility and 
beauty, will be deceived if it is Aot the abode of a white 
man; nor will he be less deceived, if the. hut by the 
way-side, surrounded by weeds and gourds, and its win- 
dows stuffed with rags, is not the abode of negroes. 

But white men, least familiar with the negro charac- 
ter, have measured him by their own mentalities and 
intuitions, and, as a consequence, have given him a 
character in their imaginations which he does not pos- 
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sess in nature. Those who know least, and are far- 
thest removed, imagine most; consequently, the most 
zealous African reformers have always been farthest 
from Africa. So, too, with abolitionists ; the most zeal- 
ous have always been farthest from the things of which 
they have complained. The people who live in the 
midst of slavery approve it, while those at a distance 
levy war for its extermination. Only about three hund- 
red thousand of the southern people own slave property, 
yet all, with a unanimity which the world has seldom if 
ever before seen, unite in battle for its protection. Is 
not this the approbation of disinterested men who see 
the facts, and know best how to judge of their propriety ? 
Their knowledge is actual, but men who see things only 
in imagination, see them in a false mirror. 

Demagogues may howl, fanatics rave, and madmen 
rush to battle amid the delusive cries of freedom, still 
the negro, bond or free, who feels his own 'intuitions, 
will serve a superior, no matter what may be his polit- 
ical relation ; he will black the white man's boots, drive 
his coach, and wait on his table. He knows his own sec- 
ondary nature, and, uninfluenced by persuasions,, will 
drop into his African mode of association ; he will have 
a master to take from him life's imposing cares. He 
can then sing, and dance, and chatter, regardless of 
what is, or is to be, and, as a consequence, live out his 
own life, in accordance with his own nature. If he parts 
with his native freeedom, he also parts with his native 
burden — ^that labor of mind which most enslaves him. 

In this tendency of his nature, to surrender his liberty 
with his cares, he differs widely from the Caucasian ; 
and yet is not without a very imposing parallel in one 
half of our species. We are males and females. To 
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the former belongs the desire of dominiou; but it is not, 
in the same degree, an intuition of the latter. Our 
women freely waive all claims to political liberty ; and 
even legal rights they cast on the shoulders of their 
husbands. But are they, in consequence, reduced to 
slavery? We think not; for to them, the political 
rights which they waive, and the legal rights which they 
surrender, are imposed burdens. They instinctively re- 
ject them, and by so doing acquire or accept a posi- 
tion which is more congenial to their natures — a po- 
sition in society in which they are relieved of these 
oppressions. Thus their social freedom is obtained by 
the surrender of those very rights which alone make 
the male a freeman. 

The free-lover, who is always a woman's-rights man 
and an abolitionist, opens the door of suffrage alike to 
all sexes, kinds and colors, and because of the sur- 
render of rights which attend the marriage relation, 
holds, that if the negro is enslaved by surrendering his 
liberties with his cares to a master, tiie wife is nofie the 
less a slave who makes the same surrender to a husband. 
He .argues logically, and, upon the hypothesis which 
lies at the basis of the abolition philosophy — ^universal 
equality and similarity of natures — ^his conclusions are 
incontrovertible. But herein are his errors. Human 
beings are not equals, nor are they alike in their 
natures ; but, on the contrary, proclivities are in many 
particulars directly opposite in both races and sexes. 
The one's desire for protection harmonizes and unites 
with the other's love of dominion. Thus, though native 
liberties be surrendered in the constitution of society, 
all are freest when in the places for which nature de- 
signed them. It is only when our positions bear upon 
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our natures, that we feel our social burdens ; conse- 
quently, the man is freest, as well as happiest, when his 
nature aud his condition harmonize with each other. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Civil Libeett. — ^When Neobobs aee Feee. — Whbh thbt Degbxbe^ti. — 
EkglisHj Amebioak akd Negbo Libeett. 

False notions of slavery and liberty have taken pos- 
session of the public mind, so that those who prate most 
about liberty know least of its real character, and as a 
consequence confound all its conditions in a common 
mass. From this disorder the nation's mind must be 
relieved before the country can again return to real 
tranquility and repose. 

No man is entirely free, but on the contrary, all 
are dependent and oppressed. They are oppressed by 
nature, from ^which condition they flee to a state of 
society, and thereby acquire civil liberty ; the only true 
liberty which the author of our being has vouchsafed to 
man. 

Natural liberty, that condition which a man may be 
considered to occupy outside of society, is of all con- 
ditions the most oppressive ; for as man is a being of 
many wants, which he is of himself unable to supply, 
nature becomes his greatest oppressor. But when he 
enters society, and becomes assisted by those whom he 
in turn assists, he then escapes from nature's burdens, 
and becomes comparatively free. But as he retreats 
from the burdens of nature to a condition of civil liber- 
ty, he must retreat until he finds a point at which his 
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own nature is easy; or rather, as the humati mind is 
never entirely satisfied, to a point at which it is easiest 
Thus civil liberty, which is defined to be " Natural lib- 
erty, so far restrained, and no farther, than is essential 
for the public good," is to be ascertained, not by any 
general rule, but by the nature of the being whose sta- 
tus is to be determined. 

The white man who crowns the world of animated 
nature ; who is far-seeing and self-reliant, requires a 
condition in society which must, at least, make him 
the custodian of his own person. But it is not so with the 
negro ; he is non-self-reliant, is oppressed by cares, and 
cannot, as the white man can, battle with nature^s op- 
pressions ; consequently, he must retreat a step further 
from natural liberty to find his appropriate civil status. 
As he retreats he surrenders his person with his cares, 
and becomes another's property. But that he thereby 
sinks, as does the white man under the same relation, 
to a level below the requisitions of his nature, is a propo- 
sition which the whole negro world disproT^es. He simply 
retreats from nature's burdens to a point at which, under 
another's shelter, he finds his own standard of civil 
liberty. He then, and not till then, becomes happy, 
multiplies with the greatest rapidity, and lives to the 
greatest old age. This is proved by every page of the 
negro's history in America. 

Weights are no burdens when they operate as our 
supporters. Every ordinary sized man is ascertained to 
bear* a weight of thirteen or fourteen tons of atmos- 
'pheric pressure; yet this weight, which as ordinary 
freight would crush us to atoms, as atmosphere is essen- 
tial to our support; so too, as a general rule, is the 
master to the negro. 
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Some English words, when applied to beings of oppo- 
site natures, vary their signification. The word slavery 
belongs to this class. To the white man it implies the 
opposite of freedom ; but to the negro it merely implies 
a condition — a condition of owner and owned, in which 
only the negro is enabled to be free — ^freed from nature's 
burdens so that he can be socially happy. The white 
man cannot live out his own nature and be owned by 
anotheir; the negro cannot live out his, unless he is 
owned. Thus are they opposite in their natures, and in 
this opposition is slavery one's oppression and the other's 
freedom. 

In entering society, the negro surrenders his natural 
liberty to a master who gives back so much as he deems 
proper for the good of his property. This is the negro's 
slavery; and is the condition of which all abolitionists 
complain. But wherein does the negro thus conditioned 
differ, theoretically, from a subject of the British crown. 
By the theory of Britain's government, all rights are 
assumed to have been originally surrendered to the 
monarch; who, in turn, gave back such privileges as 
were deemed proper for the general good. The analogy 
of condition between the Englishman and the slave, it 
will therefore be seen, is much closer than Englishmen 
may possibly like to admit. It is so close, that a fluent 
abolitionist can as effectually prove, from admitted theo- 
ries, that Englishmen are slaves, as an Englishman can 
prove that slavery exists in any of the states of Amer- 
ica. We do not, of course, pretend to say that English- 
men are slaves. But we present the analogy to show 
how easy it is for men of ingenuity to misrepresent any 
institution that humanity is capable of inventing. 

A well fed negro shows his keeping as effectually as 
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does a well kept horse. He grows round and plump, 
his color brightens, and his skin, sleek and glossy, glis- 
tens in the sun. But a free negro — ^that is, one cast 
upon the world without an owner, which in reality is 
the opposite of freedom, soon, (unless specially favored,) 
shows marks of trouble and neglect. He loses his gloss, 
becomes dull in color, and, as the statistics of our country 
show, gradually passes into decline. The Eastern and 
Middle States have but barely kept up their numbers of 
negroes, notwithstanding they have been constantly re- 
inforced by fugitives and manumitted slaves from the 
country south of Mason and Dixon's line. Connecti- 
cut, for instance, had 7,844 negroes in 1820; 8,047 in 
1830, 8,105 in 1840, and 7,693 in 1850. Some other 
States make a better^ and others a more unfavorable, 
return ; but all go to show that negroes do not multiply 
when relieved from the custody of an overseer. These 
facts not only bear on the question of negro liberty, but 
show the being to be nearer related than the white man 
to animals of the inferior kind. The Caucasian may 
show in his countenance the marks of care, but it is not 
the abundance of food which fattens him ; nor does he 
diminish when left to his own protection. 

A circumstance connected with our own individual 
history, will throw much light on this subject. We 
were raised, until about nineteen years of age, in an in- 
terior town of Pennsylvania. Among its inhabitants 
were about thirty negroes, all of whom — as boys al- 
ways know the negroes — ^were known to us. In 1834 
we emigrated westward, and in twenty years afterwards 
returned to the home of our childhood, and inquired for 
our negro acquaintances. But to our surprise — ^but at 
what would not surprise us now — could learn of but one 
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solitary person then remaining in the land of the living. 
Some, however, were reported to have left for parts 
unknown, but the great majority were known to have 
died; and, what is equally worthy of notice, to have 
died without leaving a single descendant to represent 
them above the turf that inclosed their remains. Why 
did they thus disappear, if the condition which the 
emancipation laws of Pennsylvania had given them, 
was congenial to their natures ? The instance, it is true, 
is but a minor one, but it is the world in miniature. 
Every old man of the Eastern and Middle States can 
tell a similar story of the emancipated negroes. Why, 
then, shall white men be slaughtered, and a country 
made desolate to force negroes into a condition which 
hurries them out of being ? Let the mad and wicked 
politicians who are now crying havoc, and are hurrying 
our young men to destruction, answer this imposing 
question. The war is not for liberty, nor can it be, for a 
negro's liberty is that which he enjoys under a master, 
as an Englishman's liberty is that which he enjoys under 
the cro.wn ; or as an American's is, that which he enjoys 
under the constitution of his couptry. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Nation Bewildered. — Mind Judges Itsblp.-^Works Evidekcb o* 

DZBORDEB. — ^MkN FeRL iMPRESSIOKa — RaPPINGS IN EuROPB AND NeW 

England. — ^Witch Burning. — Missionary Enterprises. — Cathouo Em- 
igration. — Churcb Contentions. — Pulpit Politicians. — ^Thh Mind^ 
Seen. — The North Agitated, the South Tranquil. — ^Wht South As- 
sailed. — Bad Faith op Politicians.-— Rights in Territories Adju- 
dicated. — Chicago Convention. — Revolutionary Appeal. — ^Disunion 
Forced. — Demons Rejoice. 

Ignorance may excuse many follies, and a false con- 
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ception of liberty may account for many of the crimes 
which, as said by Madam Roland, are committed in lib- 
erty's name. But when a nation rushes wildly on to its 
own ruin, there is necessarily something more than ig- 
norance impelling it to action. Ignorance is, of course, 
blind to consequences, but its tendency is to ease rather 
than to execution. Ignorant men may be led by others ; 
but demons distemper thought, inflame the mind, and 
through mental delusions impel men to their own de- 
struction. 

An ignorancfe of Southern resources may have in- 
duced Northern abolitionists to believe that they could 
conquer six millions of Southern people in sixty or nine- 
ty days, and by blockading their coasts, could starve 
them into subjection in even less than half that time. 
The same cause may have operated in various other 
ways. It may have induced six hundred thousand vol- 
unteers to believe that an enlistment in the federal ar- 
my was but a permit to a pleasure excursion into 
the Southern States, at the public expense, from which 
they would all return in sixty or ninety days, with lau- 
rels which would secure them offices for all the rest 
of their lives. But ignorance is not its own creator. 
It was not ignorance which stupified the mind in re- 
gard to realities, and inflamed it in support of absurd- 
ities, or fired it with a desire for war. There was spme- 
thing more than ignorance acting a part in the produc- 
tion of all these things. It may be unseen, but had it 
not existed, men of sobriety would not have been crushed 
by the infuriated mob. 

The nation was mad, and so still remains, although 
its symptoms or developments fiave changed from pomp 
aud' bluster to the stern realities of sanguinary wan 
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But how shall we prove to the distempered mind that 
it is itself the subject of a disorder ? It must judge of 
itself by itself; and as it is its own standard of perfec- 
tion, its imperfections in other's eyes are perfections in 
its own. It cannot see itself as others see it. But all 
the American people have not drank to the same full- 
ness, or wandered on the same shores, and as a con- 
sequence, are not alike enveloped in the same fogs. 
Some are still within the pale of reason, and from their 
stand-point may see in works the result of causes. 
Works are effects, and when confused show disorder 
in the causes which produce them. By this rule, then, 
let the nation be measured. Was it sane, when it 
rushed to battle with the expectation of concluding its 
labors in sixty or ninety days ? Or when it supposed 
that an agricultural country could be starved into sub 
jection by a' blockade ? But to turn from its collective . 
to its administrative character : has it made a mov^. 
which has not been a blunder ? Look over the wjiplo . 
field of war from the issue of the first war prptclama* 
tion to Hooker's retreat across the Rappahannock, the 
time of these writings, and tell me, if you c^Hy, wherein 
it has displayed any thing like sound and^ i^onojuanding 
reason. 

The nation is unquestionably mad. ^}|t. from whence 
do her disorders originate ? We h?(VQ ^Jxeady traced 
theni to spiritual fountains, but h.'^e noX fully con- 
nected them with the progress of qyents,. 

Spiritual influences are the vj^li?ii}g^ powers of all 

religions. Men feel them, and^ so dpclare themselves 

when detailing their experieiKJ^s.. Bijtc iafiuences differ, 

and powers operate in -a npiiidtiplicity of ways. The 

rappings do not seem to l^ajve^ hjeen.v^Qjry commoxi^ « at 
4 
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least not much observed until a very recent period ; 
although Methodism seems to have arisen directly out 
of them, for Wesley had them in his ovni house in 
Europe. New England now has them in the greatest 
abundance, which, no doubt, indicates the presence of 
causes which have given her the largest share of the 
nation's distemper. But while a spiritualistic character 
seems to have commenced with her settlement — ^prob- 
ably was imported with her people — ^its practical phase 
seems to have changed with times. At one period, we 
find her burning witches, at another, hanging Quakers ; 
and now, when she claims a higher development of civil- 
ization, we find her rallying all her forces to murder six 
millions of white people because she discovers them to 
be the owners of negro slaves. These things show a 
tendency to spiritual distempers, or that fanaticism is 
natural to the Yankee mind. 

The war of the Revolution, and of eighteen hundred 
And twelve, so impoverished the country, and so fixed 
the minds of men, as to prevent the occurrence of any 
important changes for a long period of time. . But 
about thirty or forty years ago, a spiritual influence 
was found to move the public mind. Church revivals 
became common, and a spirit of missionary enterprise 
was found to move over the entire country. The sects 
with a common impulse entered the struggle, and vied 
with each other for the increase of their respective de- 
nominations, and, as their numbers grew, each sect re- 
solved on civilizing all the world but itself, which was, 
of course, too near perfection to admit of any very bene- 
ficial change. But while in the full flow of their enter- 
prises, a tide of Catholic immigration was found to be 
setting in from Europe, and to be so fixed in its obsti- 
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nacy as actually to dispute with our native sects, of forty 
or fifty diflferent shades and colors, the palm of Christian 
refinement and supremacy. This was a very unwel- 
come intrusion ; so much so, that the sects rose to com- 
bat it ; and, a3 fear magnifies all the objects, which it 
looks upon, they soon saw, in the inflowing tide, a 
monster portentous of countless evils. The Catholics, 
though but one tenth of our population, were assumed 
to be designing the nation's conquest, and even the 
Pope to be preparing to quit Europe, and to fi:x his see 
in some one of our American cities, either New York, 
St. Louis, or Cincinnati. As a consequence of this sud- 
den check to our missionary speculations, our sectarian 
sympathies for the " deluded Catholics," (all of whom 
were to be reformed and furnished Vith new bibles) 
suddenly changed to deep and bitter hate. 

Sectarian feuds had, we are aware, long before exist- 
ed, and Catholics and Protestants had warred for cen- 
turies before, in Europe. But here arose a new stjate of 
things in America. Probably the revolutionary war, 
in which all parties united for a common defence, may 
have, for a time, extinguished ancient fires ; but here 
they began again to break through their coverings. 
This was a spiritual movement, and was so felt and un- 
derstood by its actors. Many people had dreams, and 
visions, and impressions, and were otherwise supported 
in their opinions. The Methodist felt the power in his 
heart ; the Quaker, in his conscience ; the Baptist, in 
his soul ; and the Catholic felt the hand of the Im- 
maculate Virgin as a prop to his time-honored faith. 
Thus all were spiritually supported ; and as each was 
contending for the special custody of the same Divin- 
ity — ^for the babe found wrapped in the swaddling 
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cloth lying in the manger— each was alike zealous in 
hia pursuit ; and as he knew from his own feelings that 
his own theory was divine, he knew by the same author- 
ity that his opponents were actuated by an influence 
preceding from the opposite extreme of spiritual exist- 
ences. 

But the storm raged for a time only in the churches, 
where, had it continued, the country would have suflfered 
but little from its ravages. But it. could not be so re- 
stricted, for new causes added to old ones extended the 
sphere of contest. It was discovered that the immigra^ 
ting catholics affiliated politically with the party known 
as democratic. This gave a new ground of fearful ap- 
prehension, and accordingly the clergy of the protestant 
sects (subject however to many honorable exceptions,) 
became undisguised pulpit politicians, and as such waged 
war against the party with whom the Catholics were found 
to act in the disposition of their suffrages. Thus the 
pulpit became a rostrum, the church a forum, and the 
clergy an active arm of party power. 

Political rights in this country are, of course, equal; 
so that all persons, in orders or out of them, are alike 
entitled to a participation in the affairs of state. But 
when the cause of this rush of the clergy to the political 
forum is understood, it will be found to be a demoniac 
influence acting on their minds, and using them as 
instruments in the work of poisoning their congregations. 

They got the war which they desired; thus their, 
prayers, in this particular, were affirmatively answered. 
But their prayers for success have been much less re- 
spected. Why is this so ? Many causes may have op- 
erated ; but within the range of these discourses, it may 
be noticed, that while men are in continual disguise to- 
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each other, they are not so to the spirit world, for spirit 
eyes see the minds of men as natural eyes see material 
things ; consequently, prayers we understand to be 
measured, not by the sounds which pass the teeth, but 
by the condition of the soul from which they emanate. 

The conflict incident to the Catholic immigration and 
the Protestant opposition was general, wherever the 
causes operated; but circumstances made it local and 
not national. It was confined to the localities, into which 
the inmiigration flowed ; and as this was northern, the 
conflict was confined to the northern section of the re- 
public. The southern states were uninfluenced by it, 
and, as a consequence, remained spiritually tranquil^ 
while the north surged like a troubled sea. 

Magnetism, as before noticed, is produced by the ac- 
•tion of the human brain ; and as each organ produces 
its kindy the organs most active produce most; con- 
sequently the excitement of evil passions generates evil 
emanations, and as spirits approach men through 
magnetism in harmony with their own, evil pro- 
ductions necessarily admit of evil approaches: thus 
as the contentions of churches engendered a spirit of 
hatred, they engendered a corresponding magnetism 
through which demons entered and acquired control, 
not only of the clergy, but of congregations. This is 
one process through which churches became demon- 
ized ; but the avarice, cupidity and deception of their 
people are no less operative in producing like efiects. 

The northern clergy, having clothed themselves in 
political armor to war with the Papal power, (as their 
disturbed imaginations fancied it protruding through the 
political action of the country,) soon saw that a majority 
of the southern people also voted with the northern 
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democracy, and thus indirectly became an ally of what 
they conceived to be a power fraught with countless dan- 
gers. This in their imagination brought a new Richmond 
into the field, and, as he was deemed more vulnerable 
thj^n his associate supporters, all fires were turned upon 
him, but more particularly on what was assumed to 
be hi^ most vulnerable point. The south held slaves, 
whicn, as an institution, the stupid and the vicious mag- 
nified into an evil, and the fanatic into a crime ; thus 
the distemper, pent up in the northern mind, found 
an object on which to vent its fiiry. The pulpit, the 
press, and the forum thundered with denunciations; and 
as the thoughtless bent before their clamors, the design- 
ing actors took new courage from their successes. State 
comity sunk before the storm, and agreements to desist 
from the agitation of an inflaming subject were regarded 
no longer than convenience required their observance. 
Men could agree as whigs^ and then, by changing their 
names to republicans or something else, could absolve 
themselves from all obligations. With such faith, peace 
and unity hung on slender threads. The submission to 
the federal court of the question involving the rights 
of the citizen in the territories was no more respected 
than the prior agreements not to agitate the disturbing 
question ; for the demented mind was unable to appreci- 
ate the force of its obligations. 

When the court had decided, its action should have 
been respected, and no doubt would have been by a less 
distempered people. The government, said the court, 
was made by white men, for themselves and their pos- 
terity ; and, as a consequence, none others are citizens. 
It is also, continued that tribunal, a government of lim- 
ited powers, hrfving such powers and such only as are 
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given it by the instrumentof its creation ; and among the 
powers so given is the power to protect the' citizen in 
the enjoyment of his property; but not to take it from 
him without giving him a compensation in damages. 
This denied the right of Congress, or of a territorial leg- 
islature acting under it, to take from the citizen his 
property, or in any way to change its status, no matter 
whether it be slaves, mules or horses. 

This decision may have been all wrong ; but while it re- 
mained the decision of the federal court, it was as much 
a part of the constitution as if it had been written in the 
original instrument, and, by a loyal people^ would have 
been so respected. But what was the action of these 
very people who now claim superior excellence in loyalty? 
They met in convention at Chicago, and there resolved 
to resist the constitution as thus adjudicated ; and in 
order that they might be understood in the spirit of their 
determinations, held their meetings in a "wigwam," 
passed their resolutions with a " war whoop," and with 
a bowie knife eight feet long hanging over the head of 
their speaker, as a war challenge to the chivalry of the 
southern states. Blood had then already begun to flow, 
Kansas had bled, and Brown had made his raid into 
Virginia ; so that whatever was done may well be sup- 
posed to have been done with a reference to a future 
collision of arms. Thus did those now pretended loyal- 
ists labor to drive the country into war. They resolved 
(see their seventh resolution) that the construction given 
by the court was a dangerous political heresy, revolu- 
tionary in its tendency, and subversive of the peace 
and harmony of the country. 

Why was it destructive of peace and harmony ? Would 
it have disturbed their peace, had they not disturbed 
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its ? Or is a government revolutionized when its courts 
adjudicate upon its laws? Language, said a French 
politician, was invented to disguise thought ; and from 
him have the Chicago conventionists, as well as the mod- 
ern loyalists, taken their cues. The court had expounded 
the constitution according to the rules of law; with it, 
these pretended loyalists were dissatisfied, and accord- 
ingly resolved to resist it ; therefore, their resolutions, 
taken in their spirit, and stripped of their disguises, 
are, that rather than have the constitution as it was, 
they would disturb the peace of the country, and revolu- 
tionize the government of the nation. 

But there was one point, and, if our memory is right, 
one only in which they rejected deception. ^It was in 
excluding the word national from the name of their 
party. They were, said one of their speakers, a section- 
al party ; and because they were so, he scouted the idea 
of appearing under a national disguise. 

In their eighth resolution, they resolve, that the 
normal condition of all the territory of the United States 
is that of freedom, and that they will resist all attempts 
to change it from that condition. 

This is not only revolutionary, but lacks the lofty 
daring with which its authors struck the word "nation- 
al " from the name of their party : for it is revolution 
coupled with deception. It is revolutionary, because it 
is an appeal to the masses to resist the abjudication of 
the Court ; and deceptions, because it employs the word 
" normal '' in a deceitful sense. Unowned territory 
maybe normal^ or uninfluenced by laws, but United States 
territory is subject to the United States Constitution ; 
And as that instrument is a positive law, the word " nor- 
mal," as used in the resolution, is a deception or a disguise 
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The resolutions, the convention, and, in fact, the whole 
movement of the party then acting, stripped of all dis- 
guise, is simply the defeated litigant saying to the suc- 
cessful party, you have gained the suit, the court has de- 
cided in your favor, but we are the strongest ; we have the 
most money and* the most men, and with them we will 
reverse the decision and compel you to submit. This, 
indorsed by the northern people, by the election of a 
president pledged to support it, and unmodified by sub- 
sequent compromise, necessarily forced a dismember- 
ment of the Union. Demons then rejoiced, for as " mis- 
chief was then afloat," like Anthony, in the play of 
Ca9sar, they could " let it work." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Ikhdel Iiimioration op 1848. — ^Thbib Attempt to GsBMAinn 
AxBRioiL — ^Their Platform, Unity of Sectarians and iNFiDELa — 
Nature, Super-Nature's Surface. — Man an Automaton. — ^Demons 
Marshal their Forobs. — Elements in The CmoAGo Convention.—- 
Intisiblb Power. — ^America Fallen. 

Immigration brought catholics, but it also brought 
protestants and infidels, and so transported European 
animosities to America, where they mingled with disor- 
ders already existing. But of all the importations, 
none have proved so prejudicial to the nation's peace and 
harmony as the infidel immigration of the year eighteen 
hundred and forty eight. The flood then poured in upon 
us was a re\^olutionary element, fired with all the van- 
ities that ideal Germany was able to produce. 

A body of visionary men, ambitious of renown, 
had then, within the confines of Grermany, mysteri- 
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ouBly sprung into being, and swelling with con- 
ceptions of superior greatness, sought distinction, first 
in the propagation of peculiar ideas, and then, as the 
remoter ultimate, in the clash of arms. They rose 
to military proportions in their own country, and there 
made their first dash at imperial grandeur ; but institu- 
tions established by their own fathers, and adapted to 
the obstinacy of the European character, interposed su- 
perior power, before which, broken and routed, they flew 
from their native homes to find shelter under American 
laws, and that liberty which they are now endeavoring 
to restrain and deny to others. Humbled and subdued 
they reached our shores, and, in that guise, found warm 
hearts and open hands ^o receive them. But no sooner 
were they warm in their new nests, than the spirit 
which made them restless in Europe, made them rest- 
less here ; and as they regarded American opposition 
as less formidable than that of Germany, their audacity 
swelled to greater proportions. 

They found themselves among a people whom they 
regarded as much their inferiors in ability, whose insti- 
tutions they felt able to control, and so effect in this 
country what they had failed to eflPect in their own. 
They could, as they supposed, still make their mark in 
the movement of nations, and, though driven into exile 
from the scenes of their nativity, still pass down on 
the pages of history as actors in the world's drama of 
revolutions. Stimiilated with such ideas, the shelter 
which they received under American laws was no re- 
straint upon their ambition, nor was it even deemed a 
subject worthy of respect; for, Uke our Indians when well 
treated, they regarded the charity as a concession of 
weakness in those who gave it, and an acknowledgment 
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of their superior power and ability. By the laws of 
the country which sheltered them a residence of at 
least five years was essential to their admission as ac- 
tors within the political forum. But even this restraint 
was irksome to them ; for their desires were less to be- 
come Americans than to make America German. Ac- 
cordingly, we find them, soon after their arrival, de- 
nouncing the institutions of the country, and loudly in- 
sisting on what they assumed to call govermental re- 
form. In all the northern cities we find them organiz- 
ing political associations, holding conventions, discuss- 
ing principles, and as a general feature of their actions, 
presenjbing America as but secondary in importance to 
" Te fater-land," from which they had so recently been 
driven. 

At what particular period they commenced their or- 
ganizations we do not now precisely remember. But on 
the 5th day of October, 1851, three years after their ar- 
rival in America, and two years before they could, by 
any possibility, have been entitled to the rights pf cit- 
izens, we find them, as appears by "The Hochwechter," 
of October 22, of the same year, in convention at Rich- 
mond, Virginia — as far south as they may have deenied 
it prudent to venture— resolving upon a sweeping and 
radical change of that Government, from which, like the 
misletoe on the oak, they drew all the political vitality 
on which they survived. 

So assumptions and dictatorial are these resolutions 
that, were they not still to be found in the papers of 
the party which produced and adopted them, we could 
scarcely now believe it possible for men in their con- 
ditions to be possessed of so much audacity. As prin- 
ciples of reform, these resolutions are vain und visionary, 
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and under this view are scarcely worth the labor of 
reproduction ; but as they display a large share of the 
imported idealities then working on the public mind, 
we here give them at length, under a translation of a 
gentleman whom we deem worthy and capable. 

After commencing with a formal caption, they pro- 
ceed: 

" The two great political parties of this country hav- 
ing proved their incapacity to develop the true prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty, it becomes the duty of 
this, the party of the future, though now small in num- 
bers, but strong in faith, to form a new political pro- 
gramme, and to enter upon the work of reform." 

Appealing then to all radicals, they declare the follow- 
ing to be their platform of principles : 

A. Internal Reform. • 

1. All persons, without distinction, to be allowed 
the right of suffrage. 

2. The election of all officers by the people. 

3. A discontinuance of the Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States. 

4. A discontinuance of the two Houses of Legis- 
lation in both the federal and state governments. 

5. The right of the people, at their pleasure, to re- 
call their representatives. 

6. The people to decide all questions of constitution- 
al law. 

7. Justice to be administered without pay. 

8. A Department of Emigration to be established 
in the federal government. 

9. A reduction of the term, of residence now re- 
quired for naturalization. 
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International Reform. 

1. The abolition of all laws on the subject of neutral- 
ity. 

2. Intervention in favor of all people struggling for 
liberty. 

C. Religious Reform 

1. Impartiality in the administration of personal and 
religious liberty, viz: a. The abolition of all Sunday 
laws. h. The abolition of the oath upon the Bible. 
c. The abolition of prayers in congress, d. The abo- 
lition of all laws Tequiring a belief in God and immor- 
tality as a qualification for public office. 

2. No exemption of church property from taxation. 

3. No church property to be incorporated in the 
name of official dignitaries. 

D.- Social Reform. 

1. Land reform ; no land monopolies. 

2. A progressive property tax. 

3. Improvement in the condition of the laboring 
classes, viz : a. By reducing the working time to eight 
hours per day for adults, and to five for children, h. 
By the incorporation of working men's aid societies. 
c. By giving the working man the first lien on the in- 
solvent's estate, d. By the erection of State asylums 
for disabled laborers. 

4. The education of all poor children at the public 
expense. 

5. All railroads to be purchased and held by the 
government as public property. 

6. School reform: a. All children to attend free 
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I schools, from which all religious influence shall be ex- 

j eluded, b. instruction in the German language, c. 

] The erection of a Grerman University. 

1 7. The system of Cassius M. Clay for the abolition 

I of slavery to be supported by congressional laws. 

8. The abolition of all theological penalties, 

9. The abolition of capital punishment. 

I Assumption may swell to excessive proportions, 

^ and vanity be unlimited in its pretensions; but here 

\ is an audacity for which the world has probably 

'; never yet produced an equal. A body of refugees, de- 

; pendent upon a nation's charity, assume the offensive, 

denounce the people who have received them as incap- 
able of administering their own laws, and then resolve 
to impose their own abstractions upon them ! 

The admission of a foreign element is at best a dan- 
gerous policy. Rome fell by admitting barbarians to 
her legions; Britain, by admitting the Saxons; Ireland, 
by admitting the English; and Egypt, by her Mam- 
alukes. But the immigrants to our country, with the 
exception of this particular spawn, have endeavored to 
conform to our polity, and become Americans. They 
may all have had their partialities — ^incidents insepar- 
able to nativity — ^but none others have interposed an- 
tagonisms, or sought to evade a substantial confor- 
mation to our laws by endeavoring to make the institu- 
tions of the country bend to their peculiarities. 

America felt the sting of the intrusion, and for a 
time rose to resist it ; but she saw not the interior in- 
fluence which operated again3t her. There was a re- 
ligious madness within the country in harmony with 
this very distemper, which the suppression of the Ger- 
manic rebellion had driven to this side of the Atlantic 
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^ Imported infidelity had its pulsations beating in unison 

I with puritanic and methodistical America; and although 

i there was an exterior conflict — an opposition of sectarian 

creeds with avowed infidelity — still, underlying exteriors, 
there was a unity of sects, orders, and divisions on com- 
mon objects, in which all were marshaled by the same 
" Prince " in his contemplated war on humanity. 

Minds restricted wholly to the plane of nature, we 
are aware, may be unable to see this combination. But 
how will they jtccount for the political unity of the sects 
and the infidels — ^for their common onslaught on Slav- 
ery — on the rights of the States — and for their com- 
* mon.thirst for human blood ? Or how will they account 

for the excessive crop of foreign atheism, mysteriously 
i^ produced and as mysteriously cast, upon America? 

Nature is mper-mitm'^s surface, and is controlled by it, 
so that man, in the material form, who lives in nature, 
is but an automaton, moved and controlled by a power 
which he neither sees nor comprehends. 

Demons, who are in the world and around it, gath- 
ered upon the nation, controlled particular mentalities, 
and, from a thousand presses and twenty thousand pul- 
pits, poured an unceasing fire into the sectarian mind, 
until all were reduced to the common level of Germanic 
infidelity. A uniformity then spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the demented masses, while 
the world's enemy, moving steadily to a purpose, mar- 
shaled his forces for humanity's destruction. 

All divisions — believers and disbelievers, natives 
and foreigners, spiritualists and materialists, sectar- 
ians and infidels — ^met in the Chicago Convention and 
harmonized under their invisible commander. The 
Qermanic element rose to the surface, dictated its own 
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terms, led in the nominations, blocked open the doors 
of immigration, and secured an anti- American Pres- 
ident, who has since prjoved his loyalty to disloyalty by 
sending men scarcely able to speak our language to rep- 
resent us in distant courts, and by placing American 
arms in the hands of foreign mercenaries with which to 
murder American people. 

Thus, through influences unseen and unappreciable 
by the man of exterior perceptions, only have the United 
States of America fallen from an attitude in which they 
once commanded the admiration of the world to a 
level at which they are no longer feared or respected. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DlllfBKTBD C0KDin0N8.^LlGHT BrBAKS ThBOUGH THB WaB. — ^MlBTBRS ABB 

SoLDiEBs.— Collision foreseen. —Efforts to Evadb it.— -Comparison op sys- 
tems. — Clerical Fury; Wide-awakbs; Lincoln's Desions. — ^His Soliloqity 
OF "No-body Hurt." — Party Against Union. — Comproiosb Rejbotbd. — 
Chandler's Rbasok. — ^Thb " First Gun."— Deception 'Triumphs. — All Par- 
ties Infeotbd. — ^Thb National Raid. — Congressional RBsoLurioNa 

The demented condition of the war portion of the 
northern people is now apparent to all the world except 
to those who are within its combinations. All Europe 
sees it, the south aees it, and, as delusion flees before the 
fiery ordeal of battle, light breaks through the thick 
darkness which has hithorto overspread the northern 
mind. 

Europe, it is true, was slow to perception, for she, too, 
was within the folds of the abolition distemper. But 
standing aloof, above the fire and smoke which envel- 
oped the belligerent sections, shQ saw through clearer 
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I skies, and, as a consequence, soon found her own delu- 

' sions rapidly dissipating before the dissolving power of 

a gigantic and eventful struggle. Her associations had 
been with the northern section. Her people had em- 
igrated to it, and sent back glowing accounts of northerij 
superiority and southern weakness. But when she heard 
the d^ thunders pealing through the thick clouds of 
war, and saw the true American fire rolling from south- 
ern steel, deception fled as mists before the sun, and she 
awoke to a realization of the momentous fact in the 
constitution of nations, that negro slavery, instead of ef- 
feminating the Caucasian, makes him the giant of the 
♦ world. 

We cannot disguise the fact, however much editors 
L and reporters 'may labor to lie us into victories, that 

/ the glory of this war, as a war of sections, is all against 

I us. But in point of nationality and American charac- 

ter, it is — and will so appear in the future — ^the glory 
of America over a combination of hell-directed factions. 
'The true nojtherij heart is not in the war; besides, 
our young men, with their lives, have proved their 
valor, and, though crushed with the weight of demon- 
ized authority, have sustained the nation's claim — not 
L to wisdom, it is true, for that was not within their pro- 

j vince, but to unmistakable bravery. 

Our men are now, as they have ever been, noble and; 
daring ; but no army of thirty or forty per cent, of for- 
eign birth is equal in war to one whose elements are 
wholly American. A Dutch regiment could fire the 
county, and murder the old men and half grown boys 
for ten miles around the scene of Col. McCook's assas- 
sination, and a whole brigade could ravish a town of 
\ helpless American women and children, while theic 

6 
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Dutch commander closed his eyes on their brutality for 
a fixed number of hours ; but when they met the native 
troops at Chancellorsville, they recoiled from the shock, 
and with the swiftness of terror reaffirmed their claims 
to their world-wide distinction of " Flying Dutchmen." 
They could murder the helpless, but could not hold a 
point, for a single moment, against the fiery *ish of 
American men in battle. 

Our native youth have every where maintained their 
native valor. But still the problem of Greek and 
Roman solution, that " No men are equal in battle to 
those whose education has made them masters," may 
be reaffirmed, after twenty centuries of slumber, in 
the war that now tries our native as well as Euro- 
pean mettle. But if it is, it will be our* own solution, 
for the benefit of our own future ; and, as a consequence, 
when polity is made to conform to nature, add to, 
rather than take from our national glory. 

The human mind develops in accordance with its em- 
ployments ; consequently, as firmness and perception ' 
^re requisite properties alike of the soldier and the mas- 
ter, the man in civil life as well as in the tented field, 
may be prepared for the ordeal of battle. This was 
^nce a problem wavering in speculation ; but it is no 
longer subject to such vacillation. Modem science has 
•supplied the deficit, and shown the mind in physical 
proportions. The northern head, in many particulars, 
has its superiorities ; but in the southern head, firmness 
and perception are much better developed. This is the 
result of employment ; for the master must be both 
firm and watchful. Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, late of 
the United States Senate, may be regarded as types of 
their respective sections. In the latter, causality and 
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I most of the organs pertaining to commercial life are 

I highly developed ; but in the former, firmness and per- 

I ception are far more prominent ; so that while Webster 

was probably greatest in general powers of mind, Clay 
would have been much his superior, either as a gen- 
eral or as a private soldier, on the field of battle. 
All the great American Generals, Washington, the two 
Jacksons, Scott, Lee, and many others, are of slave-hold- 
ing education ; so that in this fact alone, the problem of 
masters being superior as warriors receives at least a 
half-way solution. But let us j*eturn from this digres- 
sion. 
* For years before the clash of battle^ men of all sec- 

tions saw the growing disorder in the northern mind, 
^^ but they could neither appease nor restrain it, for it was 

^ a wildness against which reason was of no avail. The 

northern man af sobriety was powerless in his appeals, 
for all his efforts were construed into a servile submis- 
' sion to the southern lash; while on the other hand, 

southern men who implored the distempered faction not 
to drive them to the wall, were assumed to be actuated 
only by a conscious weakness, and a fear of northern 
arms. Still, many southern men, as well as many 
^ northern ones, labored to the last to -avert the shock of 

war. They clung to the constitution which their fathers 
and ours had constructed and passed down to us on the 
stream of time for our mutual shelter and support. 
But while they clung, they saw the thick clouds of war 
gathering around them, and heard the thunders break- 
ing through the northern sky. The vfhole heavens were 
full of fire, pealing with incessant denunciations of south- 
ern life; and amid the sounds, ungrateful to every pat^ 
w riotic ear, they heard that very constitution which had 
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borne our fathers through many a stormy sea^ denounced 
as ^^ a covenant with death/ and a league with hdl.'' 
The south was pronounced immoral, and a burden upon 
the nation, drawing succor for which she gave no re- 
turn. Even the hay crop of the north was assumed to 
be of more value than all that the southern states pro- 
duced. Thus step by step was animosity kindled, till 
the Union, like the body of old age, became a burden 
t9 its wearers. 

But hope, though flickering, was not extinguished. 
Men looked for better days, and, to determine the truth 
or falsity of the abolition clamor against slavery, 
turned to a comparative examination of the northern 
and southern systems. They found much of the north- 
ern population congregated in large cities, while south- 
ern population was more inclined to be rural. North- 
ern men were found to be money-serving and to count 
by dollars; While southern men counted their wealth 
by negroes, and made their homes on plantations where 
their property was found to be most valuable. Rural 
life they found to be more virtuous than municipal; 
and, as a consequence, that crime congregated most in 
the northern states. In the city of New York alone 
they found no less than twelve thousand abandoned 
women, and a corresponding number to population in 
most, if not all, the other cities. Turning then to 
the subject of adjudicated oflfences, they found all the 
penitentiaries north of Mason and Dixon's line, crammed 
from their cellars to their garrets, with convicted fel- 
ons, and every state enlarging, or preparing to en- 
large, its prison accommodations ; and negroes they 
found happiest and best conditioned when white men 
owned them as property. Thus the balance was decid- 
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) edly in favor of the southern system. But the dis- 

' tempered mind could not; or would not, see this array 
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tlie nation fast tumbling to pieces ; but his prejudices were 
fixed to a purpose ; and as a consequence, instead of pro- 
ceeding immediately to Wajshington, and there endeav- 
oring to prop the falling members of the Union, he lis- 
tened to the counfils of his equally demonized support- 
ers, and with them designed the policy of driving the 
southern states to the wall. He lopked not to his coun- 
try, but to his party; and in the throes of a dis- 
turbed conscience, found consolation in the vulgar so- 
liloquy of " No-body hurt." No-body, it is true, was 
then hurt; nor were they hurt at Bull's Run, at Wil- 
liamsburg, at Richmond, at South Mountain, at Antie- 
tam, at Fredericksburg, at Springfield, at Pea Ridge, at 
Murfreesborough, at Chancellorsville, at Vicksburg, or 
any other of the hundred battles in which American soil 
has drank American blood, until armies were marched 
there to be hurt. It was a cruel vanity for official conso- 
lation ; cruelly indulged, but now sorrowfully answered, 
with the blood of half a million of men, and the tears 
of thrice that number of widowed wives and fatherless 
children. 

Men who say one thing and do another may very 
reasonably expect a similar disposition to exist in others ; 
therefore the demonized faction may have supposed 
the avowed determination of the southern people to re- 
sist the growing aggression upon their rights to be but 
a mere party ruse, such as they themselves would have 
resorted to. But whatever may have been their antici- 
pations, conceptions, or designs, they had, by their Chi- 
cage platform, as well as by their party action for ten 
long years, assumed a position, from which to recede 
involved the certainty of party ruin. They had ap 
pealed from the adjudication of the couits to the su- 
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premacy of the great northern mob, and by it had been 
sustained and lifted to national power ;\ therefore was 
their party spirit arrayed against the peace, the 
unity, and, in all probability, the perpetuity of the 
republic. 

The south stood upon the constitution as it had been 
solemnly adjudicated, and under the stripes and stars 
which waved above it claimed the right of entering the 
territories with their slave property while the territo- 
rial condition lasted. But the assailing party stood on 
the Chicago platform, and the superiority of northern 
numbers ; thus the issue was made up ; and to recedb 
in the one instance was to surrender constitutional 
liberty ; in the other, to lose the supremacy of party 
power ; consequently party stood, not for, but against, 
the Union. 

When the presidential vote was cast, declaring the 
supremacy of a section, and the aggressive policy of the 
Chicago platform, it was barely possible to heal the 
wounds which had then been inflicted. They were deep 
and angry ; still, had a compromise been presented to 
the voting millions, as they desired it to be, the evil day 
might have been avoided, and the United States still be 
a happy and prosperous, as well as a great and mighly 
nation. But compromise would have destroyed the re- 
publican party ; therefore did its politicians in congress 
thrust themselves between the ballot-box and the people, 
•»— take from 'sovereignty its sovereign power, and, by 
their usurpations, drive the country into civil war. 

By a trick, it is true, the South was made to fire the 
first gun, which circumstance, like CsBsar's body to the 
populace, was made the subject of wild and deceitful 
clamors ; and, as if designed by interior powers, opened 
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a scuttle through which knavery, as well as madneBS, 
fDund a channel to flow. 

The vain, the vicious, and the needy saw their pros- 
pects brighten in a change from peace to war; the 
thoughtless with unsuspecting youth and childhood 
moved with the general current ; while the pent up de- 
sire for blood and plunder — ^the deep trance of demo- 
niac impregnations — ^heaved the distempered mind, and 
bursting from its confines, overspread the nation with 
the fiery torrent which is now sweeping it down to ir- 
retrievable ruin. The conclaves of darkness then re- 
joiced ; for deception had triumphed over truth ; they 
had forced war upon the couhtry, and in its inaug- 
uration had secured the vantage ground of having com- 
pelled the south to fire the first gun. The vicious of 
all parties now found an apology for their excesses ; for 
the demoniac influence had made its way into all polit- 
ical as well as into all church associations. More than 
half the democratic partizans had imbibed the distem- 
per, and accordingly rushed with all others to the war ; 
and as the chances of victory were measured by the 
numerical forces of the sections, cowards leaped forth 
with more anxiety than men of genuine courage. Big 
boys who impose on little ones are always cowards ; so 
too are men who force upon a people the necessity of 
war because they have superior numbers. The south, 
it is true, fired the first gun in the great drama which 
opened with the bombardment of Fort Sumter ; but 
Kansas had then bled for years, and John Brown had 
made his raid into Virginia. The north, too, had then 
assumed a sectional character, had seized upon the 
reins of government in a spirit of hostility to the 
southern states, and was at that very moment eend- 
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ing ships of war into Carolina waters : thus the act 
was but the continuation of the old drama — ^the Brown 
raid in national proportions. 

The storm had been gathering for many years ; the 
Chicago platform, through a president pledged to its 
support, had superceded the constitution ; all overtures 
of compromise had been rejected ; the peace conven- 
tion—called at the instance of Virginia (the mother of 
presidents) had been spit upon, and for the reason 
given by Senator Chandler, who speaks the sentiments 
of his party, namely : that " The Union without blood 
is not worth a cuss" 

With these facts clear and prominent before it, a 
vicious congress may resolve that the war exists by 
act of the southern people, but no number of resolu- 
tions, though heaped to the skies, will remove the mon- 
uments of truth which now rise on the broad pages of 
American history. Truth may be crushed, but " Though 
crushed to earth, it will rise again." And when it rises 
in this case, it will rise in judgment against a body of 
politicians who, by resolutions, sought to lie it out oft 
existence. The issues were made in the preceding con- 
flicts, and to them men were riveted by interior con- 
ditions. Section was arrayed against section, and to 
secure power in the dominant faction, these issues 
involved the necessity ef wari — a collision rather than a 
retreat from assumed positions; for to recede was to 
fell. This ambition could not endure; therefore, as 
loyalty to party rose above loyalty to country, these 
very men, who sought by resolution to shuffle off re- 
sponsibility, designedly forced the nation into war. 
They could have avoided both disunion and conflict ^by 
rrferring the questions back to the people, for then there 
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was a halt in the public mind. Men recoiled from 
the abyss which opened before them ; but for those to 
falter who. had just gained position was to fall from 
power. Here lay the secret spring of action whicli 
C-iused the collision of arms. 



CHAPTER X. 

Dklusion at thb Commsnobmbkt of thb Wa& — Northern Iktrrbsts. — 
Exports. — Aorioultural Exports of 1859. — Interchange of Commod- 
ities. — Bread and CoTTdN Have both United in Exportations. — 
French and English Madness. — They Abolish Slavery. — It Forces 
them into American Markbts. — Cotton Brings Gold, and Gold 
Immigration, and Both Flow Nobtr — Cause of Western Growth. — 
Western Interests. — Effect op Peaceable Separation. — Vice and 
Vanity of thb Extermin/tion Pouoy. — Thb W^R Kuikous even in 
SuocBsa— Taxable Pbopbrty. — National Debt— Gold in the Country. 
— Dbmobalizatiov. — Free NEOROEa—OuRr Future Prospects. 

No man ever saw a people more deluded than were 
the great m&jority of the people of the northern states 
at the commencement of this war. History had proved 
the superior hardihood of northern soldiers, and as 
the division of sections rallied twenty millions of peo- 
ple against five or six, he was deemed a lunatic who 
even thought of any thing less than the complete and 
uninterrupted success of the northern arms. We had 
(in the general contemplation of the people) every- 
thing against nothing. We had the government, and 
the army and the navy, and European soldiers or mer- 
cenaries, in abundance. We had Dutch, and English, 
and Irish, and French, and Scotch, and Hungarians, 
and Italians. We had arms, and money, and credit, 
had all the machinery of modern warfare, with soldiers 
by the million, to hurl upon our unarmed and unpre 
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pared countrymen. All power of numbers and re^ 
sources was with us ; and, as the God of battles was 
then known (in the contemplation of our madmen) 
to be on the side of the strongest battalions, the man 
was in danger of incarceration who was known to 
harbor for a moment a thought of even a possibil- 
ity of a northern army being for an instant checked 
in its gigantic strides to glory. Sixty days, or ninety,^ 
at the utmost, with fire, and sword, and starvation, was 
to close the war, and scatter the southern armies in 
confusion to the mountains. 

Why were the people thus deceived, if they were not 
under some mental disorder ? They had the statistics 
of the country before them, were able to read and under- 
stand them, and by the experience of thriee wars knew 
of the extent of southern valor. Still, they could not 
conceive it possible that a southern army would hold it« 
ground until a northern regiment approached within 
• even a day's journey of its intrenchments. So deep was 

the delusion, that we actually saw a gentleman who 
came from the country to this city, armed with a brace 
of pistols, a horse blanket and his market-basket filled 
with provisions, with which he ofiered his services to go 
on and " wipe out " the whole rebellion. He was sure 
of being able to do it all in less time than he would be 
able to consume the contents of his hand basket full of 
provisions. 

Amid the delusion which swept like a tornado over 
us, all northern interests, save that of " wiping out the 
south," was entirely over-looked or unheeded; for no 
one who shouted for war thought of being himself 
in any way endangered, or of his section being even re- 
motely liable to loss. But now, since the cloud has 
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partially burst, and its weight upon the nation been re- 
duced, let us look for a moment not only on probabilities^ 
but on results, against which no force can possibly protect 
us. Take the question of material prosperity and na-' 
tional growth, and see where the war must, of necessity, 
land us. 

A nation's prosperity is not to be measured by the 
nation's productions only, for it may consume all that it 
yields, and so end the year just where it began it ; or 
it may consume more than it yields, and so end the 
year in debt. 

Mr. Helper summed up northern growth in hay, and 
oats, and corn, and cattle ; but did not see, or did not 
wish to see, that when the cattle had eaten up the hay, 
the oats, and the corn, and the people had eaten up 
the cattle, there was nothing left to increase the wealth 
of the nation. This rule may serve to deceive, but not 
to enlighten a people. 

We must look to the excess of production over and 
above consumption for the sum of national, as well 
as of individual, prosperity ; consequently, the exports 
of a nation give the most convincing data of a nation's 
prosperous tendency. Take then this rule ; and, as we 
are an agricultural people, at least with regard to for* 
eign nations, compare the agricultural exports of the 
two sections now at war, and see how the destruction of 
one section will aflFect the other. 

The exports of any one year will elucidate the point 
here in question. The year 1859, the year preceding 
the election of the present administration, whidi broke 
down the amity of northern and soutiiern relations, will 
serve as well as any other for the purpose. 

The whole agricultural exports of tiiatyear amountedi 
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in round numbers^ to the sum of $199,000,000 ; of this 
1161,000,000 alone was cotton, and 121,000,000 tobacco, 
leaving but $17,000,000 remaining for all the other agri- 
cultural exports put together. All the cotton was of 
southern growth, and very nearly all the tobacco. So 
nearly was the tobacco all southern, that by giving the 
rice of the southern states, and the cereals and provi- 
sions of the border slave states to the north, we may 
assume with propriety, for calculation, that all the tobac- 
co, as well as all the cotton, was of southern growth. 
These two articles then united make the joint sum of 
$182,000,000, which is so much southern exportation, 
standing against the remaining $17,000,000, the whole 
&um of northern agricultural exportations for the year. 

This comparison shows a state of things which is 
overwhelmingly in favor of southern prosperity ; and, 
were all other things equal, would show a thriftiness in 
the southern states which would have no parallel in the 
northern ones. But while the southerners have brought 
money into the country, the Yankees, like a nest of busy 
sqirrels, have collected it into their own coflFers. With 
the aid of a tariflF, they have kept out foreign manufac-- 
tured articles, and so compelled the southern and west- 
ern people to buy their's at high and imposing prices. 
In this way they acquired the greatest share of the 
money returned from the exports of cotton, while they 
cursed the south for the very means by which she 
brought it to them. • 

Could the south have held on to all which her pro- 
ductions brought into the country, she would now be 
exorbitantly rich, and the north be comparatively poor. 
But there is an internal commerce, and through it an 
intermingling of commodities between the sections, which 
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has distributed the receipts of southern productions 
over all the nation, and so partially equalized advantages. 
The southern planter found his labor most remunerative 
in the production of cotton, consequently, he turned his 
attention to its growth, and, by so doing, allowed the 
northern farmer, and particularly the fanner of the 
north-west, to raise his bread. In this Avay, as we of the 
north, and particularly we of the north-west, fed the negro 
while he labored in the production of southern growths, 
our northern staples went into the bale of cotton, and 
in that shape and character were exported to Europe, 
fipom whence gold was returned to nourish northern as 
well as southern fields. This is the secret of north- 
western growth — an intermingling of productions inci- 
dent to a diversity of soil and climate. But behind 
this native division • there lies a cause for the demand 
that has been made on American markets for southern 
staples, which is as much artificial as natural, and owes 
its rise in a great measure to a madness in European 
minds similar to that which now exists on this con- 
tinent. 

About thirty or forty years ago, the people of Eng- 
land and France, like our own fanatics of the present 
time, went mad on the subject of liberty, and in their 
delirium abolished slavery in all their Indian, African, 
and American possessions. Their delusion seems to 
have been but the forerunner of that madness which 
now ragfes on the western continent. They saw men 
but skin-deep; and, as a consequence, concluded that 
a negro was merely a black white man, and therefore 
oppressed when held as an item of property. They 
were thousands of miles from the scenes of servitude, so 
that ttieir fancies had the widest conceivable sway, and 
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the loftiest possible assensions. Tower accordingly rose 
on tower, in their imaginations, until they saw, in the 
owners of slaves, giants far more formidable than those 
which Don Quixote saw in his windmills. But their 
cupidity in their final action became as much involved 
as their distortions and mistaken philanthropy. 

They rated all men, without regard to race, kind, or 
color, by their own standard ; and, in the contemplation 
of their own natures, concluded that one free negro 
would perform as much labor as two bond ones ; con- 
sequently, they expected, by an emancipation, to not 
only increase, but to double their tropical productions. 
The idea was alluring, and on it the covetous as well 
as the fanatical made the leap. But it was a leap firom 
whence there could be no return. The negroes were 
freed, (if turning them loose without masters may be 
termed freeing them,) but instead of their freedom in- 
creasing their energies, as would have been the case 
with white men, they laid down in the shade, sufiered 
the soil, like themselves, to be freed, and, for the want 
of care, to lapse into a state of nature. 

The work of emancipation was done, but instead of 
its increasing the productions of these various posses- 
sions, it extinguished their greatness ; for they dropped 
oflF, until all Europe was driven into American markets 
for the fibrous tropical staple. In this way, European 
madness gave succor to American prosperity, and So 
built up our nation. • 

But other causes also aided which may have had their 
rise in providential designs for the protection of negro 
slavery. While England and France were thus running 
wild in their abolition madness, various discoveries were 
made in the art of working cotton. The fliying shuttle, 
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the cotton-gin, and some other inventions or improve- 
ments were made, which increased the value of the 
staple, and so induced greater eflforts for its'production. 
All this added to American growth ; and as much to 
northern as to southern localities. Tennessee had been 
until then a greater producer of corn than Ohio, but 
the cotton demand revolutionized her policy, and ac- 
cordingly she changed the cereal for the tropical plant, 
and became a grower of cotton ; all of which widened 
the market for northern staples. Every other local- 
ity responded in a similar way. Cotton was planted 
wherever cotton would grow; and, as a consequence, 
the north-west became the bread-producing region for 
the cotton-growing portion of the entire nation. 

France and England soon saw that they had de- 
stroyed their colonies; and, accordingly made every 
possible effort to regain their lost positions. The latter 
caught negroes on the coast of Africa and "apprenticed " 
them out on her West India possessions. But the pol- 
icy did not meet expectations ; for the negro, who is a 
slave by nature, could not be made a valuable producer, 
without the care and attention of an owner. Estates 
accordingly sank into delapidation ; and West India 
fields, the richest of the world, grew up in brambles. 
Under this condition, " a new dodge " was resorted to, 
which has probably been more successful. It is the 
"cooly system,'' or the introduction of people from 
Asia to •resuscitate, if possible, these fallen possessions. 
But cooly labor is not a subject of these writings, and 
will not therefore now be considered. 

The demand for, and production of, American cottcn 
set a stream of gold to flowing across the Atlantic 
ocean, from Europe to America, which, in its oper- 
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ations, forced out another stream, a stream of emi- 
gration, of people whd came with the general tide, to 
delve in the golden flood. They came in a common 
pursuit — ^to better their conditions ; and, as their consti- 
tutions and habits were northern,- they drifted, by force 
of their own inclinations, to northern localities. But 
as the internal commerce, and the mingling of produc- 
tions above noticed, spread the gold over northern as 
well as over southern sections, they here headed the 
stream, and cast their nets in the golden waters. They 
grew rich and pompous; acquired houses, and lands, 
and flocks, and treasures. But many, and particularly 
the ideal German, grew dizzy with their abundance, 
opened their ears to the eflFusions of demonized clergy 
and visionary theorists, received the hell-directed mania, 
and, as a consequence, like the puflfed Yankee, cursed 
negro slavery, while they fattened on its productions. 

The great north-western country sprang, as by magic, 
into importance. But it was slave labor which gave 
the moving power. The golden stream which cotton 
brought to America, was the enchanting force before 
which forests sank, cities rose, and prairies sprang into 
cultivated fields and gardens. The north-western far- 
mer found the best market in the world at his own door. 
But let the south be destroyed, its fields laid waste, its 
people slaughtered, and its negroes scattered, and what 
will be the future of the great north-western country? 
Will not population leave it faster than ever it came in ? 
And will not our fields, now waving with golden har- 
vests, grow up in brambles; our cities decay; and the 
owl, in her solitude, build her nest in our loftiest 
temples ? Let north-western men reflect on these sug- 
gestions. We have grown with great rapidity ; but it 
6 
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is mucli eaaier to destroy a country than it is to btiild 
one up. • 

We may raise produce, but we can not live on bread 
alone, we must have a commmerce to sustain our agri- 
culture, and when we have destroyed our southwn mar- 
ket, where will we get another? We can not get it 
in Europe, for the Baltic and the Black sea, in three 
year? out of four, can famish bread-stuffs cheaper than 
they can be furnished by America. Our middle states 
can supply themselves; which leaves New England 
only within our own dominions to be furnished, whose 
markets may be glutted by a single western st&te. 
Where, then, is our future resort for that exchange of 
commodities which can alone give us a sure aud perma- 
nent prosperity ? 

It was a great error which drove the southern people 
to secession ; but when we had driven them to that ex- 
treme, true policy required us to let them go in peace, 
and to abide by tlie consequences ; and such would have 
been the determination of the northern mind, had it not 
labored under a distemper. 

A peaceful separatioli would have left open a door for 
reunion, which would almost certainly have occurred at 
the next presidential election. But if it had not, a po- 
litical separation, which might have choked New Eng- 
land from the advantages of her tariff, would not have 
broken up western commerce ; for the planter would still 
have raised his cotton and fed hHs negroes with our pro- 
visions. But now we have lost all— national unity, 
in which there is strength, and that commerce which 
made us a thriving and prosperous people. 

When we have destroyed the planter's fields, and 
scattered his negroes, we have injured ourselves as 
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much as we have injured him ; for we have destroyed 
the consumers of our productions. The planter can 
not buy our provisions, unless he raises "cotton ; and 
this he can not do, unless he has negroes to labor ; con- 
sequently, when we destroy him, and his means of pro- 
duction, we destroy ourselves. 

But then, there is among us a body of visionary philo- 
jsophers — deepest died in helFs polutions — ^who entertain 
the idea of exterminating the southern people, and, of ^ 
giving their lands over to European immigrants, who 
are to be the future growers of cotton. Were this pos- 
sible, it would be an act, for which, if there be one hell 
deeper or hptterthan another, the actors would deserve 
the full measure of all its tortures, 'fyii it is, fortunately 
for humanity, as impracticable as it is vicious, and as 
visionary as it is marked with the characteristics of the 
invisible power which gave it being, and directed its 
utterance. 

The southern people may be exterminated, but when 
they are, the bittern will shriek on northern as well as 
on southern plains, and not a finger of the demented 
host now doing reverence to their rapping chief, will 
be left to point to the graves which enclose their re- 
mains. Southern men are American men,* who may 
die as their fathers died before them, but when they fall, 
they will greatly misrepresent their nativity, if they 
do 'not bring the whole national temple with them. 
But were they exterminated, and the north still left 
with her numbers, the scheme would still be a failure, 
for European mechanics can not readily be converted 
into cotton growers, nor would they labor in southern 
fields when they could find employment in climates 
more congenial to their natures. They did not emi- 
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grate to the British and French West Indies when sla- 
very was there abolished, and the richest lands in the 
world reduQpd to mere nominal values; neither have 
they sought southern latitudes in any country when 
they have been able to find homes in northern ones. 

Were people not mad, they would see these things, and 
desist from a policy which is crushing them to atoms. 
But "they see not, neither do they -hear;" and, as a 
consequence, are forcing all their resources into a war, 
•the very success of which must reduce them to beggary 
and. degradation. 

We have, in this chapter, presented some figures show- 
^ ing the agricultural exports of the nation, and the source 
of north-western prosperity. But let us now turn to 
another ^xhibitioif of resources and effects, which is 
equally clear and conclusive, and even more explan- 
atory of present conditions. At the conmiencement of 
the war, there were, as .shown by the census of 1860, in 
the states called hyal, about $8,000,000,000 worth of 
taxable property. Of that sum, we will, before the war 
can now be closed, have squandered about $2,000,000,- 
000, and have, at the same time, by the loss of men, 
character, markets, and industrial habits, sunk the real 
value of the remaining $6,000,000,000 probably $2,000,- 
000,000 more ; thus reducing our taxable property, at a 
real basis, to about $4,000,000,000, on which we will 
have placed an incumbrance of about $2,000,000,000 
of national debt : thus we will have remaining about 
' four thousand million dollars worth of property mort- 
gaged to about one half of all it is worth. 

Under our " shinplaster " currency, our property may 
not have depreciated as much as above noticed, but 
under a gold and silver medium, to which we are forced 
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to come in our commerce with the world, we will be 
much mistaken if the reduction is not fully equal to the 
figures here employed. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual message 
of 1861, has, we are aware, estimated- the property of the 
country at much above these figures, — at about eleven 
thousand millions of dollars ; but he resorts to specular 
tion and not to the assessor's returns. This we think is 
fallacious. The assessors are better judges of the prop- 
erty which they appraise than the secretary or his clerks 
at Washington. He also includes in his report another 
item of national strength — ^the surplus earnings of the 
people, which we think is subject to the same exceptions; 
for whatever may be such resources in time of peace, 
there can be no surplus earnings wh6n the laboring men 
of the nation are employed in war, and so withdrawn 
from industrial pursuits. But whatever may be the real 
fe,cts of both expenditures and iresources, enough is pre- 
sented under the most favorable view which can possibly 
be taken, to show that the wealth of the country is melt- 
ing away with the rapidity of snow before a summer's 
sun — ^that our men are perishing in battles, and that 
debt is accumulating in mountains upon the nation. 

It is admitted, we believe, on all hands, in view of 
what is now before us, that the war debt will not be less 
than $2,000,000,000. This sum must be paid, repudiated 
or extinguished by a total dissolution of the federal 
union. The two latter require no capital, but the for- 
mer requires money, and is therefore the immediate 
subject of consideration. The interest alone on this 
sum at six per cent, which is below the average rate 
of interest, is $120,000,000 per annum ; to which add ten 
per cent for collection, and the sum gathered from the 
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people to pay interest alone, will amount to not lesa 
than $132,000,000 every year. Add then to this the 
ordinary expenses of the government, about $80,000,- 
000, and without extinguishing a dollar of capital debt, 
we are required to jpay annually to the federal govern- 
ment alone, to say nothing of state and municipal ex- 
penditures, not less than $212,000,000, or nearly twice 
as much as there is real money in the country to pay it 
with. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on the first of Decern* 
ber, 1861, estimated the gold and silver in the nation at 
from two hundred and seventy-five to three hundred 
millions of dollars. Of this sum, not less than one 
hundred millions may be safely estimated to be in the 
seceded states, leaving the remaining one hundred and 
seventy-five or two hundred millions in the states called 
loyal. But of this remaining sum, it is estimated that 
not less than fifty millions, over and above importations, 
have been exported from the country since the com- 
mencement of the war, which leaves us but about one 
hundred and twenty-five or one hundred a fifty millions 
of dollars in the northern states as our immediate metal- 
lic means, with which to meet our overtowering national 
debt. We will, it is true, after the war, have some re- 
sources in our productive labor ; but they will not be 
as they have been, for many of our hitherto producers 
are already demoralized. Some have grown too vain, 
under the influence of shoulder-straps, to return to their 
prior employments ; others, under the license of soldiers 
in war, have become thieves, robbers and murderers, 
and, as a consequence, will become a pest rather than a 
support to the nation. Others will have become drunk- 
ards, to which may be added a wide spread population 
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of free negroes, who poison the very atmosphere in 
which they breath, and taint it more or less with such 
conditions as now give character to Central America. 

Under these accumulated burdens, and exhaustbn of 
resources, what are the prospects which await us in tiie 
future? Markets lost, commerce destroyed, properly 
squandered, confidence impaired, men demoralized, deM 
burdensome, taxes onerous, power reduced, dissension 
rife, and the only people in the world on whom we could 
rely for assistance in repelling foreign invasion, made 
our most inveterate enemies. Are we not already a 
fallen people ? Nations like men may hide their sores ; 
but cancers gnaw the deeper the more they are concealed. 
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No people ever waged a war without giving an excu9e 
for their aggressions. When the puritans resolved that 
the world belonged to the saints, and that they were God's 
sainted people, they gave an excuse for theft and mur- 
der. When the Romans invaded an unoffending people 
— destroyed one half and enslaved the other half, they 
professed to give them liberty. Where there is a will 
there is a way ; and, on the same principle, where there 
is a design or a desire, there is ah excuse for its execu?- 
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tion. This is one of the advantages which man enjoys 
through the fendowments given him as a reasoning ani- 
mal. But of all the excuses ever given for the prosecu- 
tion of an aggressive war, few, if any, have been more 
flimsy or less deserving of respect at the hands of honest 
men, than that under whidb our armies are now desola- 
ting the country of our neighbors. We war, say our 
demented throngs, for the restoration of " The Union," 
and with union as a battle cry, rob, steal, pillage and 
murder ; fire towns and cities, and rural habitations ; de- 
stroy all ages and conditions, and drive helpless women 
and children to swamps and mountains for succor and 
shelter. The very men who for a whole decade of years 
labored with all their might, power and ability to de- 
stroy the union, now proclaim its restoration the great 
sum total of all their desires. Such deception is cursed 
by the God of battles, who, in his mighty power, has 
already strewed the earth with heaps of northern slain. 

Army after army has perished in the field, and the 
nation been reduced to beggary under the incessant 
cry of "The Union," while in reality, not one gun 
has been fired nor a single squadron moved in battle 
for the union's restoration or security since the war be- 
gan. This may stifle the bellowing babbler, who 
allows other men to do his thinking ; but men of reason 
will find it as true as holy writ. 

The union of these American States was a union of 
assent, in which all parties, states and individuals were 
equals. Such a union could exist only by assent ; con- 
sequently war, which is the clash of oppositions, could 
deistroy the union, but never uphold or restore it. Where- 
in then has this war been waged for the union? 
The whole pretence has been a deception from the begin- 
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ning to the present hour. The deception of a body of ^ 
evily designed politicians, who have sought their own ^ 
aggrandizement at their country's ruin; and who, in 
the prosecution of their fiendish work, have forced our 
unsuspecting young men to countless fields of blood and 
slaughter, professedly for the support of the union, but 
in reality, amid visionary schemes of equality a,nd per- 
sonal aggrandizements, for the union's destruction. 

Such a union as exists between England and Ireland, 
Austria and Hungary, and Russia and Poland^ may be 
sustained, as it may be established, by conquest; but 
such a union is not the kind of union under which Amer- 
ica has prospered, nor is it such a union as the American 
people, in the honesty and undemented conditions of 
their soUl, desire. 

Had the sectional party of the north been so devoted 
to union, as to have preferred it, as they now pretend, 
to their own self aggrandizement and their abstract no- 
tions of policy, the union would never have been dis- 
turbed ; nor would blood have been shed even after dis- 
ruption became inevitable under conditions then exist- 
ing ; for had they agreed to support the constitution in 
the spirit in which the federal court had expounded 
it — to return fugitives and protect slave property in 
the territories — no conflict could have ensued. But 
this they would not agree to do, nor would they even 
now consent to a restoration imder a recognition of these 
principles. How then can they, without the most unmit- 
igated effrontery, pretend to be unionists? They will 
not have union unless they can have it on terms which 
destroys the bond under which the union existed. This 
is itself a test of principle, and shows at a glance the 
false use which is made of the word union, and the de- 
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ception of the men who proclaim it as the great object 
for which they are waging a wild and furious war. 

The strength which a union of all the states gave to 
the republic, was a matter of no little concern with a 
large portion of the northern people, and particularly 
so with the half grown boys and young men, who were 
decoyed into the military service. They desired the glory 
of a great and powerful nation, and to secure it enlisted 
as soldiers. But like niules when harnessed to the wag- 
on, they have been compelled to haul such loads as have 
been imposed upon them, to fight for the abolition of sla- 
very, for the destruction of state rights, and for the 
establishment of a great and over-ruling central power. 

The southern people annihilated, would be a great 
loss of American power ; and conquered, would not only 
be an equal loss, but the conquered states would be a 
painful element of national weakness. As sovereign 
states joined to us by their own assent, they were a 
tower of greatnes? ; but conquered, they would be a vol- 
cano on which northern feet would fear to tread. A 
standing army of a hundred thousand men would be re- 
quired to hold them in subjection ; and even then, we 
would not dare to resent an insult from abroad, for fear 
that the south would again fly to arms. 

When the war broke upon the country, the demented 
condition of the northern mind bore down all reason 
wherever the distemper existed. Still, there were 
among us, men of sobriety, and among them more 
who doubted the policy of saving the union by force of 
arms than gave vent to their opinions. They were sti- 
fled in mind, for the pill was sugar-coated. The pre- 
tense was to sustain the union-party of the south, and 
^ so make it superior to the party of secession. This bore 
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[ upon its face some show of plausibility ; and accord- 

ingly, men, doubting their own judgment, yielded to a 
trial of the administration's policy. But they should not 
have been deceived when they found the president de- 
claring, not only against the secessionists, but against 
the states, with all their elements of union and disunion 
sentiments, as whole communities. This threw off dis- 

, guise, and at it the " states' rights " men of the north 

should have taken alarm. But as they did not, they 
have now a right to demand of the president, a discontin- 
uance of a policy which has, in every way, proved an 
entire failure. The union party of the south, which, 

i in the beginning was strong, has, to a man, by the war 

waged against them, been driven into secession. This 
proves the failure o^ at least, the pretended policy, and 

1 with it, the war should have been discontinued. 

Distempered men may act without design, for they 
have usually no real object to pursue. But the demon- 

^ ized condition has its peculiarities. Men uadet it are 

deluded, but stimulated to a purpose. This we believe 
is an item of most religious faiths. But in the practical 
case now under discussion, let us take the elements of 
our sectional party and compare them with the war as 
it has been prosecuted, and we may ^ee how foibles have 
been encouraged, in order that the more general design 
— the destruction of men — may be prosecuted. 

The factions of the party now in power, to say noth- 
ing of the corresponding demented portions of the dem- 
ocratic order, may, for the purpose of these disquisitions, 
be reduced to three. The first is a body of men who 
desired war for the sake of war^ for its pomp, its ease, its 
distinctions, its destruction, and its plunder. They, of 
course, had no particular political design ; but the other 
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two had. The ^rst of these two is the abolition element — 
the church fanatics, spiritualists, and Grermanic infidels, 
who desired the war for the abolition of slavery. The 
other is the old federal, monarchical, or aristocratical el- 
ement, which has, from the foundation of the govern- 
ment, desired a strong and imposing central power. 
These two have, in the main, directed the policy of the 
war, and, although diflPering widely in their particular 
objects, still, like the sectarians, spiritualists, and infi- 
dels, they unite in a common policy, as a means of at- 
taining separate ends. Both want the absorbtion of 
state rights by the federal government. One, that power 
may be removed from the masses, and wealth made su- 
perior to numbers; the other, that the great northern 
power, through congressional legislation, or the force of 
arms, may crush out slavery in the southern states. 
Thus, they have united, in a general policy, the object 
of which is, to revolutionize the government, break 
down the sovereignty of the states, and establish a new 
government, based, not on assent and equality, but on 
inequality and military power. 

The Governor of New York has now, when designs 
are becoming patent^very wisely directed attention to 
the enquiry of whether we are fighting to subdue rebel- 
lion in the south, or liberty in the northern states. But 
why was this question not sooner propounded? We 
will answer. It was : First, because a general madness 
overspread the whole country ; sweeping down, like a 
mighty torrent, all questions and rights before it ; and, 
Secondly, because we had then no governors through 
whom to make the inquiry, for the demoniac power had 
secured the state executives before it secured the prea 
ident. 
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Mr, Lincoln had no sooner been inaugurated, than 
he broke through all the bounds to which the consti- 
tution had confined his official power. He declared 
whole states in insurrection, and precipitated armies 
upon them — not in obedience to law, as a posse of the 
nation, moving to execute the decrees of civil courts, 
but as an army of his own, directed to subdue and to 
conquer. Where did he get this right? Neither Con- 
gress nor President has a right to declare a State in 
insurrection ; nor have they a right to send an army in- 
to a state, unless in certain cases provided by law : to 
execute civil process, to secure a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and to suppress insurrection, when called up- 
on to do so by the authority of the state. 

This government was, before the revolution which 
it has undergone in the hands of our present chief 
magistrate, a government in which the military was 
subservient to the civil power. But now conditions 
are reversed: — the civil is subservient ,to military 
rule. 

Mr. Lincoln occupies nearly a fourth of his special 
message of July, 1861, in an eflFort to prove that the fed- 
eral government is supreme, and the states but dependen- 
cies. Mr. Dayton, minister to France, announced about 
the same time the same doctrine in the French court. 
Gen. Banks put on the epaulets, and then, pointing from 
Arlington Heights to the capital, declared that the gov- 
ernment must be changed ; and when Congress assem- 
bled, all its actions tended to the same end. The four 
great acts of despotism, the Tax Bill, the Finance Bill, 
. the Conscription Bill, and the Indemnity Bill, are all 
continuations of the same programme ; and, taken to- 
gether, as eflPectually subvert the constitution and cen- 
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tralize the nstibnal power, aa it is possible for legislation, 
backed by armies, to aecomplish revolution. 

The tax bill levies its burdens on labor, in order 
that it may oppress the masses, and by exempting the 
rich secure their support and their money with which to 
sustain the central power. The finance bill enables the 
secretary of the treasury to mortgage the whole country^ 
and to enrich favorites who are gathering fortunes out of 
the war. The conscription act forces every man to bear 
arms to sustain his (^pressors; and the indemnity act 
allows the president to do pretty much as he pleases, with- 
out being subject to the penalties of the law. Thus in the 
combination is the government effectually changed, and 
the great American republic already virtually ended in 
a despotism. 

Mr. Lincoln, with his aiders and abettors, has assumed 
great responsibilities in thus revolutionizing the govern- 
ment ; but unlike our old fashioned presidents, who were 
compelled to consult the constitution, he has, in a secret 
hole of the White House, a rapping table, which dis- 
courses sweeter music than ever issued from Ham- 
let^s pipe. It is law, constitution and gospel ; and the 
great magical power which gathers armies, presages 
events, equalizes whites and negroes, and converts paper 
into gold. Washington, Jeffferson and Jackson, Caesar, 
Hannibal, Napoleon, Wellington, and all the other great 
men of history, wake from their slumbers and protrude 
their counsels through it ; direct the plans of battles, the 
windings of anacondas, the policy of proclamations, and 
the movements of armies ; so that a new dispensation 
looms up aroimd the present power, while laws and con- 
stitutions flee before the mystical light, as ragged relics 
of the vulgar past. Delphos had her oracles, Olympus 
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her enchantments ; but all now sink to inEdgnificence b^ 
fore the superior powers of this wonderful table. 

We may satirize executive imposture and delusion, but 
no irony can equal realities. The nation is virtually on 
fire, its property melting in the general conflagration, and 
the blood of its children flowing from its mountains to 
its oceans; while executive councils gather in dark rooms, 
and direct armies and a great nation's policy, aa^ they 
themselves are directed by spirit rappings. We cannot 
move the demented from his delusions, for men are wed- 
ded to their idols. But there is still a wisdom in the 
country, and to it we appeal, to come forth from its slum- 
bers, and save, if possible, what little yet remains of our 
sinking, suffering and bleeding nation. We cannot 
council resistance to law, although the laws be made by 
madmen. But let the people assemble in great and im- 
posing meetings, and, in the majesty of their sovereign 
power, denounce this the most groundless, as well as the 
most deplorable, of civil wars- 
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For a number of years before the war, the spiritual- 
ists were promised, by spirits, a president of their own 
faith ; and when Mr. Lincoln was nominated by the 
Chicago convention, he was pronounced that man — se- 
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lected by spirits for the very work — ^the equalization of 
white men and negroes — ^which he is now endeavoring 
to f)erform. 

Of the promise of a spiritualistic president we speak 
knowingly ; for our circles were then in full operation, 
and the communications made directly to us ; but for 
what afterwards followed — ^the selection of Mr. Lincoln, 
etc., we must depend upon the reports of others, for our 
circles were then discontinued; but our- information is 
of such a character, as to remove all doubts of its cor- 
rectness. The communications were no doubt received 
as reported; and the nomination, we have as little 
doubt, was spiritually directed. But the spirits were 
demons who, for some great reason in the divine econ- 
omy, were allowed to afflict humanity. A controlling 
element of the concern was abolitionism, which is itself 
a test of demoniac influence. It is a war against nature— 
an insidious attempt to equalize unequal^, and to nar- 
row the compass of liberty, under a pretence of enlarg- 
ing it. God speaks through his laws, and where nations 
conform to them, there is peace and harmony;. but 
when they are obstructed, wars follow with as mach cer- 
tainty as disease and convulsions follow obstructions of 
the physical man. Thus abolitionism, which, when ap- 
plied to break the fetters of an enslaved race of white 
men, may be a divine principle ; when applied, as it now 
is, to equalize white men and negroes, it is demoniac. 

At the nomination and election of Mr. Lincoln, the 
abolition portion of the spiritualists were highly de- 
lighted ; and, as may still be seen in their publications of 
that time, rejoiced all over America. The promises 
made them had been so far fulfilled, which alone was 
cause for that rejoicing ; but in addition to what they 
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had then received, they expected, through their pres- 
ident's administration, to see their policy (see chapter 
IV.) made permanent in the nation ; and they, as a con- 
sequence,, made the nation's principal rulers. 

The full extent of their anticipations they alone, of 
course, can answer ; but if we may judge from the ex- 
travagance of spiritual promises, and from the charac- 
ter and operations of some spiritual associations, with 
which we become acquainted during our investigations, 
crowns and coronets must have danced in their imag- 
inations, and the whole country, with one general im- 
pulse, appeared as descending to their control. 

A society of " Patriarchs," which sprung up in 
Cincinnati about eight or nine years ago, and which 
has since become of such importance among the faith- 
ful as to be made the high court of appeal from distant 
parts of the union, may, in its operations, throAv some 
light on these * spiritualistic anticipations. But first of 
its rise, which is as interesting as its subsequent pro- 
ceedings. This is as follows : A gentleman, not knowing 
himself to be mediumistic, nor even at the time a spirit- 
ualist, was, as the story is told, at a late hour of a cer- 
tain night, placed under a trance ; and, while so condi- 
tioned, was directed to go to a house in a part of the city, 
where he knew that no house existed ; still, as the direc- 
tion was imperative, he proceeded, and when he reached 
the place, which he knew the day before to be a vacant 
lot, he found a magnificent mansion, with high steps and 
splendid ornaments, in front of the door. He was, of 
course, struck with wonder at the sudden change ; but 
in pursuance of his directions, ascended the flight of ^ 
*:teps before him and rang the bell; when presently 
I the door opened, and he was received by a well clothed 
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and intelligent looking gentleman, who condiusted Mm 
to a magnificent parlor, beautifully adorned and lighted ; 
and there, after a few minutes social conversation, in- 
vested him with a human skull, a slab of marble per- 
forated with holes, which, as characters, he was taught 
to read; and with which, together with a ritual and 
some other appendages, he was directed, under instruc- 
tions then given him, to form a secret society, which he 
was assured would some day control the whole world. 
He learned all that it was necessary for him to learn, when 
the man and the house disappeared, and he again found 
himself at home in his chamber. The occurrence, he 
was satisfied, was not merely an ordinary dream, and 
yet he was at a loss to know in what other sense to con- 
sider it. In this way he continued for several days, 
when, to add to his wonder, a box was brought to him 
by express, which contained all the implements of the 
proposed order which he had seen in the fabulous or 
spiritual mansion. He then, on learning of some active 
^spiritualists, informed them of what had occurred to him, 
and, with their assistance, established the order. . He was 
promised a rapid increase of numbers ; but great as were 
his promises, they were exceeded by the reality, for men 
rushed to the society with the same spirit that they after- 
wards rushed to the army at the breaking out of the 
war. We saw as many as a hundred admitted into 
a single lodge on a single day, while others were sent 
;away for the want of time in which to pass them 
through the ceremony. But, like the war, the order 
soon lost its enchanting powers ; and, after a year or 
two, none remained but the most visionary of the spi- 
xitualists to give it support. Like the war in another 
particular, it started in a spirit of general equality and 
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universal liberty, but no «ooner was it fadrly under 
way, than new revelations eame to its principal ' ac- 
tors; new degrees were formed, and the leading men 
and women — ^for it took in the " strong-minded women " 
as well as the strong minded men — ^were selected as the 
future rulers of the earth. In this may be seen the 
spiritualistic tendency, and its application to our national 
societyj under its present rulers. 

Many orders of mind mingle in the spiritual, as well 
as in other movements, so that hopes and desires vary 
with the particular mould of intellects. Some are ambi- 
tious of distinction, some covetous, others indolent, and 
still others ambitious, of seeing great changes in 
the forms of society. An annonymous writer of a 
spiritualistic paniphlet, which has just been handed us, 
differs, somewhat, from the great men of the order above 
noticed. He is a decided devotee to "social communi- 
ties/' He says, " A people working for the interest of 
one another grow strong in harmonious elements, and rise 
rapidly in the scale of being. This is to be the new 
order of things ; but all old rubbish must first be cleared 
away — ^all institutions of oppression must be swept from 
the face of the land, and men must begin anew, upon a 
new basis. The present war is preparing the way for all 
this to come.*' 

"The day of count and reckoning is nearing us, and 
will assuredly come, no matter how far off it may now 
seem, and, as noticed above, the present civil war is just 
clearing the ground for it. The forces are marshalling. 
The present revolution of blood will usher in a much 
more important and mighty event, a revolution of peace." 

This, it is true, is but the speculations of some ideal 
Inan. But it shows the hopes and expectations, and, 
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with them, the designs of a body of quasi religionists, 
who claim to number not less than a million of people 
in the United States — ^who control many important pa- 
pers; whose literature, in the short space of ten years, has 
grown into a respectable library ; who present to the 
country the names of no less than five hundred able and 
energetic writers and public speakers, (see A. J. Davis' 
Annual of Progress,) and who include in their number 
not only many members of congress and of the cabinet, 
but even the president himself, of these once united, but 
now disunited states. Are not these matters of sufl&cient 
importance to command the attention of a people, who, 
through spiritual or spiritualistic influences, are now 
bleeding at every pore. 

Since writing the above, the newsfJapers of the day 
have very fortuitously came to our support, by present- 
ing us, under executive permission, conclusive evidence 
of the fact, that Mr. Lincoln, and at least a portion of 
his cabinet md editorial supporters, are now holding 
spiritual circles in the presidential mansion, and consult- 
ing spirits in regard to the propects and conduct of the 
war, 

Numerous reports are before the country, but that of 
the Boston Gazette, dated Washington, April 23d, 1863, 
is probably the most complete, although others are 
clear in presenting the point, that the president and his 
constitutional advisers are now employed in consulting 
the rappings. Things once secret are now intentionally 
made public ; but, in the reports, we see a disposition in 
the reporters to feel the nation's pulse in regard to the 
president's proclivities, while at the same time an effort 
is made to shield him from public censure. He is pre- 
sented as a mere casual inquirer with but little or no faith 
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{ in what transpires. But this, we are satisfied, is a de- 

f ception. Mr. Lincoln, we are well assured, is as con- 

firmed a spiritualist as there is in the United States; 
has full faith in the communications, and believes himself 
selected by spirits to "clear away the rubbish," as no- 
ticed in the spiritualistic paper above quoted, prepar- 
atory for that good time, which he fancies is to come 
through his administration. 

But let it not be supposed, in view of these strictures!, 
that we censure Mr. Lincoln for believing that spirits 
actually communicate ; this would be grossly unjust, for 
instead of censuring him for such belief, he has our full 
approval in this particular, for we know the point to be 
one in regard to which he is much in advance of the 

^ great body of men, who think themselves much wiser. 

But the point of which we disapprove is his placing any 
confidence in what spirits tell him ; and our censures are 
for his attempting to administer our government under 
mysterious and unknown councils. The people's gov- 
ernment should be directed by the people, and not by 
spiritual communications. 

In these presidential sittings, we find not only Mr. 
Lincoln and portions of his cabinet^ but prominent 
members of the press in the same combination, which 
indicates the way in which influence is exerted on the 
masses. Mr. John W. Forney appears conspicuous in 
the circle, which, when taken in connection with the 
course he has hitherto pursued, is suggestive of more 
than his readers may have readily comprehended. 
After his political somersault his course became very 
analagous to that of Mr. Horace Greeley, which leaves 
the apprehension that if the latter operated under a dis- 

I guise in the work of inoculating his numerous eastern 
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nad western readers, (see Chapter I.) the former may 
have practiced the same deception on the people of 
Pennsylyania. Such things have been done within our 
knowledge by both press and pulpit, and, did our limits 
admit, we might. here furnish some interesting cases. 

We have heard many details of Mr. Lincoln's spiritr 
ual experience, aU of which goes to prove that he has 
had many clear and convincing tests of spiritual pres*- 
ence ; but he seems, like the rest of his spiritualistic 
associates, to be blinded in his confidence, and unable 
to discriminate between a test of spiritual presence, and 
the reliance which should be placed on spiritual coun-* 
ftels. He may know himself to be more indebted to the 
invisible than to the visible world for his prominence,- 
and, as a consequence, regard himself as a special oV 
ject of spiritual care and direction ; other rulers haTO 
done so before him, but, in his eaise, the very idea of hi9 
having a coirespondence above the people, cannot do 
otherwise than withdraw his regards from them, and 
prepare him for their expression. If he believes him- 
self commissioned "to clear away the rubbish" for 
some great event, he may rejoice in the people's destruc- 
tion ; and, like the Roman tyi*ant, wish them to have 
but one neck, that he may dispatch them all at a single 
blow. 

Good tests of spiritual presence seldom fail in se- 
curing confidence, which, in its turn, is very apt to 
place the believer at the mercy of influences which 
may work out his ruin; consequently, herein is a 
point to be eschewed. The test of spiritual presence is 
real, and yet, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, in 
most other particulars, it is a complete deception. The 
operation is thus : The medium is surrounded with a 
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i cirdd of apiritai who are in rapport with him. They 

I see the inquirer^s mind, and, by reading it, tell him, 

through the medium, of things which he knows are im- 
known to all the world, except to himself and the de- 
ceased person with whom he supposes himself commu- 
nicating. This is the test, a complete test of spiritual 
presence, but a deception in every other particular. 

Persons who have consulted test media, will remember 
that they were required to write the names of a number 
of deceased friends on scraps or slips of paper, to run 
iheir eyes over the list, and to reflect on each name as 
they passed it, or to roll the slips in sepvate balls, and 
through a particular routine, to place them on a table. 
This is, at least as we understand the subject, to exercise 
the mind of the inquirer in regard to the persons whose 
^ names are on the paper, and through that exercise, to 

bring forward the memory that it may be read. 

Communications being thus obtained, it is easy to per- 
ceive how men may be imposed upon, and particularly 
how a nation, through its president, may be hurled into 
endless ruin. A demon, or, what is more probable in 
the present condition of our country, a host of demons, 
may stand by a medium, and by reading the inquirer's 
mind, give him such injformatioh as will secure his con- 
fidence ; . after which they may lead him, with all whom 
he leads, headlong to destruction. Let Mr. Lincoln, al- 
ready supposing himself spiritually selected for his posi- 
tion, and spiritually commissioned for a particular pur- 
pose, be advised by a spirit, whom he believes to be a 
brother, a father, or some other near and reliable friend, 
to do some act involving great risk and responsibility ; 
and what may be the consequence to th§ people or ta 
the armies which are at his command ? Let some in vis- 
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ible intelligence, intent on humanity's ruin, assume to 
be Washington, Jackson, Caesar, or Napoleon, direct a 
battle or a campaign, and cabinet officers give heed to 
his councils ; and what must follow as a result? Look 
upon the whole history of this administration, see the 
hight from which the nation has fallen, the depth to 
which it has sunk, the ruin which has followed every 
measure, plan and direction, and tell me if all does not 
harmonize with the idea here suggested. 

Mr. Lincoln's faith, Hot his learning, has made him 
mad ; and so deep is that madness, that could the facts 
which have influenced his policy be ascertained, he 
could, we have not a doubt, be proved a madman on a fair 
trial, under a writ of lunacy. 

It is well for ipen to know that spirits are around 
them, but, he who follows spiritual directions, will fol- 
low a will-'o-the-wisp ; which, as is said in the Irish 
legend, will lead him through bogs and over stiles, until 
it swamps him in quags and mires. 

A few instances of spiritual direction in regard to this 
and some other points above suggested, will cast some 
light on spiritual character. 

A circle of spiritualists in the interior of Ohio, a few 
years ago, were directed by spirits to proceed to a cer- 
tain place, and there to dig to a certain depth in the 
ground ; if our memory is right,- it was just ten feet, 
where they were assured they would find a very valu- 
able treasure. They accordingly proceeded, stealthily, 
it is true, under the cover of night; and after laboring 
until day began to break upon them, found themselves 
at the depth required ; but no treasure was there to re- 
ward their ftibors. Something they now, oft course, 
knew was wrong ; and, accordingly, returned to their 
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rapping table, which had by that time, discovered that 
it had made a slight mistake ; that the treasure was 
twenty feet instead of ten from the surface of the earth. 
This, of course, was satisfactory to faithful believers ; 
and, accordingly, the party proceeded on the following 
night, and dug the additional ten feet ; but through some 
misfortune, no treasure was still found. Another sitting 
was of course resorted to, when, as before, another little 
mistake was discovered ; the treasure was thirty instead 
of ten feet ftom the surface ; but there was an absolute 
certainty of its being there, accordingly, they were about 
to proceed to a third effort, when a rebellious member of 
the circle, without the fear of military orders before his 
eyes, broke silence and said, " Are not the spirits fool- 
ing us ? " " Why, to be sure we are," was the reply. " If 
you are fools enough to dig for treasure, we will keep 
you at it." 

This, we believe, ended that digging, and probably 
made wiser men of the diggers. But whether it did or 
did not, it has left a moral in which President Lincoln 
may probably see his own madness. 

He entered this war with the most unbounded con- 
fidence of his ability, with seventy-five thousand men, to 
crush all opposition in sixty or ninety days. When these 
seventy-five thousand failed, he wanted just five hundred 
thousand more ; when these failed, he wanted three or 
four hundred thousand more; when these failed, he 
wanted another three hundred thousand ; and now, when 
two years of bloody war have swept over us, when our 
resources are exhausted, our men slaughtered, and our 
armies, once pompous and aggressive, are compelled to 
act on the defensive, he is calling for the whole country 
under a general conscription. Thus he has been kept 
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digging and digging, deeper and deeper, and will, we 
have not a doubt, be kept digging, while the people of 
the nation are fools enough to give him men and money. 

But let not all censure be here placed on Mr. Lincoln, 
for the great body of the northern people were just as 
mad as he was, and rushed with the same desire to the 
conflict; were equally sure of their unlimited power, saw 
no men's rights but their own; and with their soul's 
eranmied with demoniac fire, would listen to no terms, 
no charity, no compromise, but unconditional submission 
of the whole southern people to chains and halters. 
Such madness is the kind of madness which the god3 
infuse into men whom they wish to destroy. 

One more instance of digging may possibly assist in 
illustrating what has already been said, or in supporting 
the general moral. 

A colony, under the auspices of one John M. Speers, 
who had located themselves at a. place called Mountain 
Cove — ^the precise locality of which we do not now re- 
member, but think it. was some where in the state of 
New York— were directed to dig at a certain place, a.t a 
certain angle of; descent, and to a certain depth into the 
mo^ntaiti, where they were to find more gold than all 
the. California's, the Ophir's, or the Colorado's, could in 
centuries jMroduce. None of that colony, of course, 
doubted the correctness of their spiritual communica- 
tions, for they belonged to the same school that now 
controls the nation; therefore, as might be expected, 
they soon performed the digging, but something more 
than digging in this case was required to bring the 
mountain to her labor. The colony was to form in pro- 
cession on a certain night at low twelve, with flambeaus 
in their hands, and with their patriarch in front, with a 
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pick on hid shoulder, were to march into the cave, and 
when at its deepest extremity, the pick was to be struck 
into the ground, when the whole interior of the moun- 
tain was to tumble forth in great rocks of virgin gold. 

The procession was formed and moved as directed; 
and when it reached its destii^ation, the pick, after a few 
prescribed words of enchantment, was swung into the 
mountain with aU the force which the venerable patri- 
arch could summon to the effort ; when, wonderful to re- 
late, out tumbled a dbiunk of blue clay, half as big as a 
boy's fist, but not as. much gold as would jingle on a 
tomb stone has yet responded to either pick, shovel or 
' enchanting commands. 

This ended the Mountain Cove diggings. All had 
been done to order, and the ceremonies religiously per-* 
formed. But, as in the Ohio diggings, ^ slight mistake 
was now found to have been made in the calculations of 
the spirits. 

Pranks like these may amuse for the ridicule which 
they cast on those who. become the subjects of their haoh 
posture. But they lose all their mirthfulness, when 
nations, under the same influences, rush furiously to. 
war, scatter their fortunes, their women and their chil- 
dren, and sUughter men by hundreds of thousands. 
They then acquire a grave and serious importance, and 
display accumulated disorders, for while deceitful oom-> 
munications, directing men to dig for bidden treaduree, 
simply disclose familiarity and deception, the slaugh-. 
ter of men unfolds a malignity which is associated with 
deep and horrid conditions. 

We are here locally, but not all conditionally, in low 
spheres^ which are filled with all kinds, races, shades 
and colors, of spiritual bein^. These united, are vicioua 
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as well as familiar, and, as a consequence, destroy men, 
as well as ridicule and deceive them. They are vain 
as well as low and vulgar ; and, like men in the material 
form, labor to impose their own order of society on others ; 
consequently, the impressions which the world receives 
fot" equalizing whites, reds, copper colored, and negroes, 
come from these low spheres. 

Men are at all times more or less subject to the influ- 
ences which surround them. If these be vicious, they 
will partake of the vicious mania, and unknowingly 
drift with its currents. In this way have our people 
been drifted onwards, until they have been made the 
instruments of their own destruction. But spiritual 
disorders are not perceptible to those who are within 
their influence. We cannot know our own delusions ; 
but when time and reverses shall have dissipated the 
mirage of the national mind, and the American people 
been compelled to look upon the wreck of their once great 
and thriving nation, they may learn, when too late, the 
delusion of spite, and that all their fire and pomp of 
war, their gigantic armies and navies, their levies, con- 
scriptions, and battles, were but wild adventures in pur- 
suit of visionary treasures. In the expenditure of mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars, and the accumulation of 
armies upon armies, they may discover the spiritualistic 
councils of dig on, and still on, until labors end 
in exhaustion. In the rush of men to the tented field, 
they may see a repetition of the rush made to the pat- 
liarchial order ; and, in its animating spirit, hear the 
same shouts of equality and freedom ; while chains jin- 
gle among the masses, and crowns and coronets, in the 
contemplation of the future, dance around shoulder- 
straps and commissions. They may see the great national 
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procession marching into imaginary coves, and hear 
their bewildered chief, in the ceremony of orders and 
proclamations, commanding the gold to tumble forth 
from the moimtains. Flowers may strew their paths, and 
phantoms beckon to fields of imaginary glory till ruin, 
in the sequel, announces the unwelcome fact that errors 
have occurred in some portion of the spiritual reckonings. 

Nations are but aggregations of men who are no wiser 
than individuals, for we have the whole range of human 
nature in the single himian form. What deludes one may 
delude all, consequently, as hundreds per day could rush 
into a mystical order of ideal greatness, thousands, ani- 
mated with the same spirit, could rush into armies ; and, 
as corresponding numbers could dig for treasures, mil- 
lions may rush to battle ; and, in the pomp and power 
of war, indulge in equally wild and visionary imag- 
inations. 

Many delusions have already fled before the dissolving 
power of battles. No men now elbow each other out of 
their ways to enroll their names in armies ; nor is an 
enlistment longer regarded as '* A free pass to a pleas- 
ure excursion into Dixie." But though many delusions 
have fled, many more still remain, and will continue to 
remain, while the demoniac influence holds dominion 
over the northern mind. That influence must be broken, 
or the nation become a wilderness. 

As men are spiritual beings, in the material form as 
well as when out of it, they may be capable of originating, 
in the one condition, whatever they may in the other, and 
as a consequence by conflicting magnetism engender their 
own mental disorders ; still, most, if not all great popular 
delusions, we apprehend, are spiritual — ^the result of in- 
terior influences acting on the public mind. Such influ- 
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ences bewilder and force men into tlie wildest absur- 
dities. 

The Christians of the middle ages* flew to their crusades 
in direct opposition to their faith, and with a common 
impulse which displays at a glance the presence of a com- 
mon influence acting at the self-same moment throughout 
all Christendom on every individual mind. This alone 
is some evidence of an imseen ocean on which humanity 
drifts. But every age has its peculiarities, which show, in 
some respects, a continued change, not only in men, but in 
the unseen influences which act upon them. The crusades 
was an age of religious wildness, and a disregard of 
worldly treasure. Such was the interior influence which 
then acted. But in the financial delusions which have 
since followed, rapacity seems to have been a ruling 
feattu'e, still they kll may have sprung from the same in- 
terior fountain, but displayed themselves on the world 
through different 'depkrfinehts of the himiah ihind. 

The John Law scheme, or Mississippi bubble — the 
South Sea bubble—^the Darien bubble, and the French 
revolution, as well as the > crusades display the world 
under delusions, and prove the vanity of men in their 
assumptions of superior power. Men may reason within 
a circle, but they are entirely unconscious of its bounds.' 
The mad dre always wise in their own estimation, but 
sobriety reasoning from effects to causes, cannot do other- 
wise than admit the distemper of the present as well as 
of former ages. Men are destroying each other and each 
other's property, and desolating a coimtry which, they 
professedly war to preserve. This is not the work; of 
sanity, or of rational design. But we need not labor a 
self-evident proposition. The Uation is mad, and its 
afflictions not only confined to a eingle department of the 
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human mind, as seems to have been the case in the 
delusions above alluded to, but every department of 
mentality seems to be involved. Some men are mad 
in the pursuit of money ; others in their fears of losing 
what they have already scraped together. Some are 
mad onreUgion, others on liberty ; some in their love- of 
distinction ; and still others, in the pompous pride of great 
national power. Thus all dispositions are inflamed. 

Contractors are patriotic because the war gives them 
money. New York merchants and New England factory 
proprietors are Unionists for the commerce which seces- 
sion would carry to other ports. Capitalists are Unionists 
to preserve the high prices of their property, and are 
war men, not for the Union as it was, but for a new 
Union, — a Union of force,' in which Q-ovemment shall be 
armed with greater authority for the protection of private 
property, and in which ca'pital shall . be made a political 
power. Objects thus multifarious are heated by an inte- 
rior fire, and all on whom it . operates are sent headlong 
in pursuit of the general delusion. The war^ the war for 
any and all purposes, no rnatter what. 

The burning fire is in the public mind. The fanatic 
will murder his brother white man to bleach the hide of 
his assumed brother negro, atid the politician will murder 
every body east, west, north or south, who is so intolera- 
bly stupid as not to vote his favorite ticket. Thus, dis- 
temper runs through every avenue of public thought, 
while mentality heaves from * a burning interior world 
which is the magnetism of demons. 

Having thus displayed the nature and character of be- 
wildering causes, let us turn for a moment to a contempla- 
tion of ultimates and effects and, through the defeat of 
objects, see delusion under another phase. 
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Those capitalists who have feared the agrarian ten- 
dency of the times, and who have leaped into the war to 
strengthen the federal arm, in order that it may secure 
their fortunes and multiply their political powers, will 
find in the end that they will have but little or no prop- 
erty left for governmental protection. In their wild and 
feverish efforts to keep it from the rabble, they have run 
to the opposite extreme, and given it to a crazy Presi- 
dent, who is now throwing it all away. 

When Mr. Chase's financial bubble (which is but the 
John Law scheme transferred from France to America) 
bursts, as it must burst, when the rigid spirit of war 
abates, or a few more millions of gold are exported from 
the country, then rich men will become poor, for when 
the nation becomes bankrupt, the people, who are its 
constituent members, must pai-take of its mbfortunes. 

While bulls are employed to toss up national credit, 
and two or three millions of treasury notes are issued 
(iaily from the federal mill, trade may flourish, and the 
tax-gatherer return with his budget. But let those op- 
erations cease, and the bubble must reach its point of 
explosion. Five-twenties may then be sold by the pound, 
and our great national financier discover that neither he 
nor his great prototype, the famous Law, of Mississippi 
notoriety, have been able to find the philosopher's stone, 
or make gold out of paper. Then the rich must lose, for 
they only will have the securitiea The religionist, too, 
like the capitalist, will see his castles tumbling, for con- 
gregations will sink in their ability to pay their preachers, 
and, as a 'consequence, devotions be allowed to slacken. 
The liberty shrieker will find the object of .his cares, a 
slave by nature, and, that liberty, for which he pretends 
to be so much distressed, gone with the fall of the negro's 
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master, while the pompous chief who sports his straps, 
and dreams of renown and distinction, may find, in the 
reverse of fortunes, that his great armies and navies have 
been carrying a load of dementation which forces a big 
discount on official glory. 

Merchants who measure blood by its value in trade, 
will find that an impoverished people will have no 
money with which to buy their wares ; and those even 
deeper demented, who still blow the horn of conquest, 
will find, if they outlive the storm which, through their 
means, now spreads horror and desolation — ^that the 
subjugation of five or six millions of American freemen, 
with a country equal in extent to one-third of all inhab- 
itable Europe, is a work much easier talked of than 
performed. 

Russia was about fourteen years in conquering the Cir- 
cassians ; the United States about seven in subduing the 
Seminoles in the Florida swamps and raai'shes, and Aus- 
tria, with twenty-seven millions of people, would have 
failed in her effort to conquer Hungary with but eight 
millions, had not Russia come to her assistance. 

These are plain facts, and on the subject of conquest 
speak volumes of truth to the wise and reflecting. But 
our people will not see realities till time and further ex- 
haustion shall have dispelled their delusions ; neither will* 
the demented power at Washington falter in its madness 
while spirits promise it success ; nor abate, its rigor until 
it has forced the same issue on the northern States that 
it has forced upon the southern. 

The disorder of the country is in the war element — the 
demented portion of the public mind ; from whence it 
extends to the administration in which the demoniac 
power centres. Here, spite, vanity and vengeance, thick- 
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en, and from this accamalated fullness, reacts upon the 
nation, stimulates — in its own supporters — a thirst for 
human blood, and by its reverse action, or infringement 
on nature's laws, forces the undemented to unavoidable 
resistance. 

As the collision of moving clouds forces the dis- 
chai-ge of their contents in showers, storms and thun- 
ders, so do the collisions of mind, when demons intrude 
through earth's mentalities, force the collision of arms. 
These fearful conditions are on and around us, and unless 
God, in his mercy, interposes his supremacy and breaks 
the demoniac power which rules in the nation, blood 
must yet flow in as wild profusion from northern as it 
ever has flowed from southern mountains. Our de- 
mented chief, with his pandemonial council, has cast his 
die on the plane of fortune, and with arms resolved on 
popular subjugation. Here is the chalice rudely forced 
to the lips of reason. The demoniac power bears down 
upon liberality, and will continue to bear until it forces 
a resistance, for. blood can alone appease its wildness. 
•The nation crumbles before it, and already mourns the 
loss of many hundreds of thousands of its slaughtered 
people. But how shall reason be again restored while 
every official form is the habitation of demented power? 
Hope wearies as she looks upon conditions, but her 
lights, though dimmed, are not extinguished. Let the 
demon of abolitionism be withdrawn, or forced from the 
executive and legislative halls of the* nation, and the 
boiling ocean which now lashes the skies with its angry 
foam, will, as by the touch of magic, again return to its 
tranquillity, and the sun of the morning again arise on a 
calm and peaceful ocean. But while interior vengeance 
bears down upon us, blood must gash from the nation, 
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and the Prince of Darkness, who raps on the President's 
table, ride in fiendish exultation over ruined walls, and 
the mangled bodies of America's slaughtered people. 

Men, and whole congregations of men, who could leap 
with the change of the winds, from a holy horror of the 
Sayers and Heenan encounter — ^a mere round or " bout" 
of pugilistic skill, with bare fists and good nature — to a 
fiendish exultation in the wholesale destruction of their 
own countrymen, are in a condition of mind which fits 
them for the wildest possible excesses of human slaughter. 



Note to Page 6. 
Judge Edmonds has recently appeared in the public prints 
and denied the accusation of his being one of Mr. Lincoln's 
spiritual advisers. For this we give him credit, for our infor- 
mation of the fact lies only in hearsay. But there is another 
point connected with the same affair floating in particular 
circles, which is, that, the President has been consulting the 
spirits through the mediumship of one of the Judge's daughters, 
OF this we have heard no denial. 
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FOUR YEARS IN SECESSIA. 



God has given to each one of us a genius peculiar to ourselves. 
Some call this genius a disposition or inclination of the mind. 
Some call it a guardian angeL Others call it a genius. This 
genius is continually prompting us ; beckoning us ; and (Peering 
us onward In its hand it holds a shining light. 

If we give our hearts to God and follow the promptings of this 

/ genius, keeping in the immediate influence of its light, our hearts 

will glow with genial warmth, our souls will expand, and our 

progress will be onward and upward to the spirit from which we 

emanated. 

We do not follow the promptings of this genius as we should. 
The mass of us follow public opinion, until we learn by our own 
sufferings, or by the sufferings of others, that it is wrong, and that 
it has led us darkling through the world. 

We should always cherish the deepest respect for the opinions 
of good people. We should cherish due respect for public 
opinions, but we should also do whatever our hands findeth to do 
with all our might 

I am well aware that the narrative which I am about to pre- 
sent to you is crude, and incomplete. But, I am also aware that 
it is the best I could make with the little time and talent I eould 
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command, and that it is my duty to not waste my energies in 
useless repinings and regrets, but to look upward and onward, 
and to keep hoping, praying and doing. And I am led to hope 
that the incidents which I shall relate, will present, at least, a feint 
view of the Southern character, and of the Southern country as 
it is now ; and, as it has been since the rebellion. \ 

Some of the most thrilling scenes in which my son was a 
prominent actor, I have not attempted to describe accurately, 
because I could not do so with the positive assurance of its not 
bringing serious trouble upon persons who befriended us in our 
trouble. 

My son went South fix>m Cincinna1i,early in the fell of 1869. 
In December of the same year I followed him to Mississippi, 
where he was employed as shipping and receiving clerk at a 
landing on the Yazoo river, and I was employed as teacher in a 
femily not far distant from his place of businesa 

On my arrival in Mississippi, before the rebellion broke out, I 
was surprised to meet with persons occasionally, who advocated 
secession. 

I was also surprised to find that free speech was actually not 
tolerated, and that tyranny and oppression in other frightful forms 
were stalking over that beautifdl land, infusing its deadly poison \ 

in the minds of the people, who were breathing the atmosphere 
of that delicious clime. It seemed that a few leading spirits had 
marked out a channel for public opinion, so exceedingly narrow 
as scarcely to admit of free thought In that channel all were 
forced to sail 

The clergymen, with a few exceptions, s^med to think it the 
main object of preaching to prove slavery a divine institution. 
Those clergymen who did not preach that doctrine were not toler- 
ated. K I had acknowledged that I could not endorse slavery 
as a divine institution, I would have been in danger of violent 
treatment. If my son had acknowledged as much, he woidd 
have been in great danger of losing his life. 

We know that the subject of slavery has not been open for 
discussion in the South for many years. Now the question is, i 
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can anything be right that will not bear discussion? Again, can 
it be right to prohibit the cultivation of intellect, or of anything 
that is susceptible of cultivation. 

The gentleman in whose &mily I first taught advocated Seces- 
sion in the strongest terms. He would invoke for the " Yankees " 
all the plagues and tortures he could invent, wishing for power to 
sweep them from the face of the earth. He took great delight in 
listening to, and in giving accounts of horrible murders and other 
deeds of cruelty, and the relish with which he would listen to 
such accounts, and relate them himself was awfully disgusting. 

One of the scenes, on which he most delighted to dwell and 
gloat over, was that of a negro writhing in the flames, and swear- 
ing vengeance upon his tormentors. According to the story, as 
he related it, this negro had poisoned his master, and to punish 
him, and also to terrify the other negroes, he was tortured to death 
in the flames. He said that this was a powerful negro, and diffi- 
cult to manage, — that he was chained to a tree, and that while he 
was burning, he struggled so violently, in his intense anguish, 
that he freed himself from the chain, and he ran so rapidly, and 
fought so desperately, that it was with great difficulty that he was 
caught again, fastened at another place, and finally burnt to 
death. 

He related other stories equally revolting, which I could nar- 
rate, but I do not like to dwell upon them, and they would be 
similar to many which have already been placed before the publia 
Some of these will be recorded in the history of our time, and 
they will be read by future generations, with even more horror 
than we feel when we read of the barbarous deeds that were 
perpetrated in the dark ages. 

This man was also a strong advocate of dueling. A successful 
duelist was, in his opinion, deserving of high honor and esteem. 
Indeed, the generality of Southern people place a successful 
duelist as high on the pinnacle of &me as we place those who 
have achieved the greatest moral and intellectual victoriea 

According to his own stoiy, he had been a terror to negroes 
during the whole of his long life, being then over sixty years of 
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age ; and he had made himself eminentlj active by hunting run- 
away negroes, and by detecting those who were contemplating 
escape ; and by inflicting upon them the greatest physical pain, 
with the least physical injury. 

He was also very expert in detecting thievish negroea When 
other plans &iled to detect the thief, tl\e negroes on the plantation \ 

were whipped until he was exposed.^ Many of you who are here 
to-night can judge of the moral effect which this treatment must 
produce upon the negroes, and the uncertainty of its detecting 
the guilty one. You can also judge of the character which it 
must develope in the white children who were reared in this 
atmosphere of misyule and cruelty. Yet this man had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman 1 He would receive you with a gracious 
self-complaisant air, and he would extend to you such hospi- 
talities, that you would upon a slight 'acquaintance really think 
him a gentieman of the first stamp. 

At first, when I • heard him dwell upon the tortures he had 
inflicted, and tell how he would delight to serve the " Yankees " 
in the same way, I expressed my horror freely. I told him that 
I was a " Yankee," — that I had never heard any one talk so 
before, and that I could not believe him in earnest But I soon 
found that he was in earnest, and that it would not do to persist \ 

in calling myself a " Yankee." I also found that it would not do 
to say much about the North; — especially in the way of com- 
parison with the South. 

On one occasion, he was furiously angry at a man in Vicks- 
burg, whom he cabled a " Yankee,'' and whom he swore he would 
shoot He belonged to the church, and he swore by the grace of 
God that he would kill the " Yankee." 

I felt great surprise and horror, and I expressed it 1 told 
him that church members did not swear in the North. I also 
told him that if a man in the North should publicly threaten to 
kill another man he would be arrested. This incensed him 
beyond endurance, and I am confident that his gallantry, for 
which he was distinguished, even among Southerners, was the 
only thing that saved me from violent U*eatment, and even fix)m 
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death. He said he would not be guilty of treating a lady harshly, 
but that it would not do for a man to provoke him as I had done. 

When he saw I was really frightened he said I had nothing to 
fear, that ladies were entitled to be protected by gentlemen, and 
that he considered himself a gentleman. Still he persisted in 
r relating the most horrible deeds of cruelty in my presence. 

And this sympathy, which I expressed, and which the majority 
of Northern people feel for suffering, is what the Southerners call 
cowardice. The best of them, have from their infency, been 
accustomed, not only to witness, but to inflict the most intense 
physical suffering. Hence it is impossible for them to appreciate 
that sympathy for suffering, which the Northern people feel, who 
have been reared imder mojre refining influences. 

In the fall of 1860, 1 was employed to teach a district school 
in Mississippi In this situation. I was to receive fifty dollars per 
month, besides board and washing. The school averaged about 
eight scholars. In the meantime the excitement in the South 
was progressing with fearful intensity. 

At the end of four months, when the time arrived for me to 
receive my pay, I was told that there was no money in the treasury. 
At this, the gentleman who employed me, and who was authorized 
j to employ the teachers, was greatly enraged. He declared that 

there was an abundance of money in the treasury. He explained 
to me how the money was received, — how much had been 
received, and how much paid out, and although he was, according 
to his own story, a strong secessionist, he hinted to me that it was 
only because I was from the North, ** that there was no money in 
the treasury." He said he hated the "Yankees" himself. He 
had voted the secession ticket, but he did not believe in treating 
a lady that way, simply because she happened to be a native of 
f a country he disliked ; and he denounced those who did so in 

the strongest terms. 

This gentleman was a Scotchman by birth, and of good educa- 
tion, but he had lived in the South for many years. He was 
shrewd, and had acquired a property which might be considered 
quite a fortune by many ; comprising four hundred acres of land, 
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besides horses, cattle, Ac. But he had only two n^roea I often 
wondered why he did not have a greater number. I did not 
believe his conscience forbade, therefore I concluded that he con- 
sidered himself better off without them. 

During my residence in Mississippi, I did meet with a few 
slaveholders, who ddblared that they wished that there had never 
been such a thing as slavery. But this was rare. And those 
who h^d no slaves, especially if they were poor, could not have 
uttered such sentiments with impunity. But my employer 
declared that he was grfeatly in favor of slavery. He would listen 
with great interest to my accounts of the advanced state of 
society in the North, and to my views in relation to the disastrous 
results a separation of the Union would bring about, but at the 
close of the conversation he would declare that he was a Southern 
rights man, and that he was in favor of secession. 

Sometimes I thought that he really was what he professed to 
be. At other times I doubted it, thinking that, perhaps, he only 
advocated those sentiments to keep in the good graces of his more 
affluent neighbors, by whom he was considered a poor man. At 
all events, if he had been known to be a Union man, he would 
have been obliged to renounce his sentiments or his life after the 
secession vote passed. 

Soon Bkfter I was told that there was no money in the treasury, 
I resigned my situation and went to reside in the family of Mr. 
Smith, only eleven miles distant His father was a prominent 
judge from Kentucky. Mr. Smith was a gentleman in every 
sense of the term. He had received a liberal education and was 
endowed with a natural fondness for literary pursuits. Mrs. 
Smith was also a pleasant lady, much more intelligent and sen- 
sible than the mass of Southern ladies. They owned fifteen 
hundred acres of land, and nearly, or quite a hundred negroes. 
They had only three childi*en large enough to attend school, and 
they were to pay me thirty dollars a month, besides board and 
washing. 

Some months before I went to reside with this family, a rich 
planter in the neighborhood killed an overseer, in consequence of 
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some charge that the overseer had made against him* For this 
horrible crime the planter was not even arrested. He was not 
even censured by the mass of people. But Mr. Smith denounced 
him in severe terms, and said that if the overseer had killed the 
planter he would have been hung. 

I cannot present Mr. Smith to you as a specimen of any class 
of men, either in the North or in the South. He was an excep- 
tion to the general rule. And this is the character of the man 
into whose hands it actually seemed to me that I had been thrown 
by Providence in a time of great danger. His influence was not 
only a perfect safeguard to me, but it extended safety to my son 
also, who was still at the landing on the Yazoo river, about 
twenty miles distant Persons living forty and even fifty miles 
distant in that thinly settled country, were well acquainted with 
each other, and were therefore considered neighbors. 

I will now return to the fall of 1860. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I will say that I make no. attempt to please this party, or 
that party, or to displease this or that 

I must confess that I would like to please all, but I know that 
I cannot do this. I therefore go right on and tell my story, 
relating things as I know they occurred, and I fortify myself with 
the assurance that all truthfiil and generous persons love the 
truth, even when it makes war with their prejudices. 

I know but very little about politics, but fortunately, it does 
not require any great depth of knowledge to distinguish right 
from wrong, and to understand that our only safety lies in the 
honest, hearty and vigorous support of our government Hence 
I cannot see the propriety, especially in these times, of allowing 
partizan predilections to interfere with that support How any 
man can continually be carping at the great measures of our 
administration, bestowing ribald jests upon its head, or weakening 
the influence of its generals in battle, by unfounded or malicious 
charges, — and call himself a friend of the Union, or the Govern- 
ment, which I take to be one and the same thing, is beyond my 
comprehension. 

We know that if a man is a true Democrat, he should be a true 

2 
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Union man. He will be for sustaining the G-ovemment at all 
hazarda He will not tolerate rebellion against the lawful author- 
ities in any form. Hence we know that those who sympathize 
with the leaders of this rebellion are not Democrata They only 
assume the mask of democracy for the purpose of furthering 
their evil and selfish designs. ^^ 

John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, in reply to a remark of 
Commodore Stewart's, charging the Southrons with being aristo- 
cratic in their principles, said, " I admit your conclusion, in 
respect to us Southrons. That we are essentially aristocratic I 
cannot deny, but we can, and do yield much to democracy. This 
is our sectional policy. For the conservation of our interests, we 
are from necessity, thrown upon, and solemnly wedded to demo- 
cracy, however it may occasionally clash with our feelings. It is 
through our affiliation with that party in the Middle and Western 
States that we hold power. But when we cease thus to control 
this nation, through a disjointed democracy, or any material 
obstacle in that party, which shall tend to throw us out of that 
rule and control, we shall then resort to a dissolution of the 
Union I" 

And this is a true picture of your Southern Democrata Their 
dark, perjured souls could not endure tiie light of freedom in its \ 

onward march of civilization. Bather than lose that control, 
which the voice of an enlightened people told them was fest 
passing away fi-om them, they made an attempt to destroy our 
Government, and who can estimate the misery that has resulted, 
and is still resulting from this parricidal course. 

I will now call your attention to the fall of 1860. At this time 
the most intense political excitement prevailed. The people at 
the South were divided mainly into two great parties, under the 
names of "Whig" and "Democrat" The Whigs accused the 
Democrats of aiming at a separation of the Union, and the Dem- 
ocrats accused the Whigs of being favorable to the abolition of 
slavery. To be an abolitionist there, was considered the greatest 
of crimes, for which death in its most appalling shape was but a 
slight reward. . i . 
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Whig conventions and Democratic conventions were held 
throughout the country. Both of these parties were opposed to 
the election of Abraham Lincoln, but the Democrats were the 
most bitter and determined. The speakers of the Whig conven- 
tions maintained that the Democrats were working to overthrow 
the Government 

Only a few days before the Presidential election a , Whig con- 
vention was held in Yazoo City. The Stars and Stripes had been 
planted on each side of the stand and wei^ floating in the breeze. 
There were several speakers, and they occupied the stand in 
succession nearly all day. They were all of them eloquent men. 
They admonished the people to stand by the Union. They said 
the probability was that Lincoln would bb elected, but his term 
would expire in four years. * He Would be obliged to abide by 
the Constitcition, and he could do l^em no harm. K he had the 
will, he would not have the power to interfere with their domestic 
institutions. The idea of his doing so was a humbug, gotten up 
by the Democrats, for the purpose of gaining their great point, — 
a dissolution of the Union. 

. One of the speakers, after reminding the people of the common 
cause for which their fiathers had fought and bled, and of the 
sacred ties by which the Union was bound, pointed to the Stars 
and Stripes and said: **it is possible, — it is even probable, — that 
many of you will never again be privileged to hail that glorious 
banner as the flag of your country." 

And sure enough, that was the last straggle made for the 
Union in that section of the country I News soon came that 
Lincoln was elected. The majority of .the people believed what 
the Democrats had said, and they madly rushed into the vortex 
of secession. The voice of reason was hushed. Designing dem- 
agogues stood rampant, flourishing the vile banner of disloyalty ; 
and the old time honored flag was not again seen, till Grant with 
his indomitable army, so nobly finished up his Western cam- 
paign, and opened up the navigation of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries ! 

After the secession vote passed, the Whigs were looked upon 
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with suspicion by the dominant party, and persons with any 
Northern proclivities were hardly tolerated, — in fact, watched 
with suspicion. The most determined and desperate measures 
were adopted to compel every one to aid in the rebellion. In our 
neighborhood it was publicly avowed that no "Yankee" should 
leave the place. All who were suspected gf being friendly to tbo 
North were called "Yankees." A gallows was erected on a 
public highway, with the avowed intention of hanging any* one 
thereon who might express sentiments in opposition to the seces- 
sion movement. Everybody feared an insurrection of the negroes. 
The reign of terror was absolute ! 

Persons who had formerly expresged Union sentiments, and, 
more especially, those who were late from the North, had now 
double cause for fear. Besides the common danger of an insur- 
rection of the negroes, they were in yet greater danger of losing 
their lives at the hands of an infuriated mob, instigated by some 
rabid secessionist 

Any hot headed, half civilized secessionist could accuse a man, 
who was suspected of sympathizing with the North, of being an 
abolitionist ; and accusation was generally condemnation. There- 
fore the most horrible murders were perpetrated in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

In Texas, a Methodist preacher was charged with being an 
abolitionist, and he was burned to death with several negroes who 
were found in company with him. And there were people who 
rejoiced over these barbarous cruelties, declaring that they hated 
anything that reminded them of a "Yankee." Some of them, 
especially the secesh ladies, took especial pains to make that 
avowal in my presence, and even to me, because they considered 
me a " Yankee." To those people I had done no harm, not even 
in thought I was very quiet, as I felt I was obliged to be, 
because I knew very well that the expression of my true senti- 
ments would cost me dear, doubtless the life of my son, if not 
my own- 

I have known ladies, or women who called themselves ladies, 
to attend shooting schools, and I have seen them practising 
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shooting for the avowed purpose of being able to kill the 
"Yankees." 

Two young men, in the immediate neighborhood of Yazoo City, 

were strongly suspected of being in fevor of the NortL One of 

them was missing, and for a time it was said that he had made his 

r escape and returned to the North. But after a time his body was 

found in the Yazoo river ! 

The other one who was suspected, was concealed in the house 
of his partner until his pursuers gave up searching for him and 
had come to the conclusion that he had succeeded in making his 
escape. Then watching a favorable opportunity, his partner, 
with the assistance of two other gentiemen, managed to get him 
to the nearest railroad station, and he finally reached his home 
in safety. 

Another young man, while waiting for a boat in Vicksbui^, 
was accused of being an abolitionist, and he was, notwithstanding 
his eloquent entreaties and protestations of innocence, tied hand 
and foot, put into a canoe and sent afloat on the Mississippi river. 
While being tied he spoke of his mother, who, he said would be 
anxiously waiting for him to come home, and he begged that his 
life might be spared for her sake. This touched the sympathy of 
• his executioners, 'and he was about to be released, when some one 

cried out, ^* he^s a liar, he hasn't got any mother. Away with the 
abolitionist ! " He was then hurried off into one of the canoes 
and sent afioat on the Mississippi river I I have related this 
story as it was told to me by an eye witness, as fortunately I 
was spared the ordeal of witnessing so terrible a scene. Alas I 
what horrors would that river reveal if it could but speak; 
and how many mothers are waiting in vain for their sons to come 
home! 
r I knew that my son had gained much confidence from the 

planters, by attending to the shipping of their cotton and receiving 
their goods in a satisfectory manner, but I also knew, that much 
doubt was entertained with regard to his sentiments, and that he 
at one time narrowly escaped violent treatment, in consequence of 
incautiously expressing his true opinion. 
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A planter, who was not disposed to pay his debts, and whom I 
shall call Simms, was angry at my son for letting some of his cot- 
ton fall into the hands of his creditors, took advantage of his 
having thus incautiously expressed himself and raised a cry that 
he was an abolitionist He said that my son had been seen talk- 
ing with Mr. Duff's negroes, and that he was, according to his 
own avowal, an enemy to the South, and he tried to induce Mr. 
Duff to join in a plan to have him waylaid by his negroes while 
on his way to visit me. But Mr. Duff being firiendly to my son, 
protested against it, and informed the gentleman for whom I was 
teaching, of the danger. He went directly to this demon, and 
gave him to understand that he would surely be held accountable 
for any evil that might befell my son. This man was, in conse- 
quence of his dishonesty, unpopular in the neighborhood, and the 
gentleman for whom I was teaching assured me that my son was 
in no danger. 

Still I suffered dreadfully with fear for his safety, and even for 
his lifa With the exception of a very few femilies, I felt that 
we were alone in the midst of our mortal foes. Some few, in 
Yazoo City, who had formerly befriended us, were themselves, 
for that reason, suspected, and in our terror we were as strangers 
to each other. Finally the most desperate chanfcters volunteered 
and left the country. Three companies had been sent from 
Yazoo City. Those who remained had been formed into home 
guards. Fears of an insurrection of the negroes were dispelled, 
and the country assumed a more p«iceful appearance. 

My health, which had been poor for many months, entirely 
felled My son's business at the landing was dull ; and I finally 
ventured to say that in consequence of my poor health, I wanted 
to go to Virginia, and I wished to take my son with me. The 
gentleman and lady for whom I was teaching protested against it, 
saying that we would not be safe among those who did not know 
u& The physician who was attending me, and whom I shall call 
Doctor B., was a Virginian, and he thought otherwise He said 
I would find the climate of Virginia delightful, and that I would 
rapidly recover strength, even while on my journey. He gave me 
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letters to his Mends who were living there, and he procured other 
letters for me from a legal gentleman, who was also a Virginian. 
I gave him a report of the district school I had taught, an acpount 
of the money that was due me for teaching this school, and an 
order to draw my pay. The money which was due was soon 
handed over. My son partially settled up his business, and in 
September, 1861, we left Mississippi for Virginia. I then began 
to hope that we should be able to get back to the North. At 
Charlottesville, where we spent the first winter, we were received 
with kindness and confidence. Doctor B. and the lawyer had, 
besides recommending us highly in their letters, said that we were 
loyal to the South. I knew very well that it was these letters 
which called forth the confidence, and I did not dare to even men- 
tion the North, much less to disavow the impression mada The 
roads about Charlottesville were thronged with soldiers, who were 
picketed at every station "and every cross road, and it was evident 
that it would only be getting my son into difficulty to attempt to 
return to the North without the aid of some influential persons. 
We were, therefore obliged to wait 

The next spring, 1862, the rebels, after having been driven 
from Manassas, and finding that the Union forces were marching 
towards Eichmond, with a prospect of capturing that city, were 
panic-stricken. Detective officers were picking up men wherever 
they could be found, and forcing them into the rebel ranka 
My son, with others, was marched off to a company at the point 
of the bayonet He, however, succeeded in slipping away fix)m 
the officers before he vras examined or mustered into servica 
We then went to Eichmond, hoping that the city would soon 
fell into the hands of the Union forces, and thus allow us to 
return home. 

The inhabitants of Eichmond were then, to all outward appear- 
ances, in favor of the rebellion. Many of the soldiers and officers 
fcom the more Southern States, manifested bitter hatred toward 
the citizens, who, they said, were " Yankee&" But the mass of 
the people seemed to think that, as a matter of course, everybody 
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was in fiivor of the rebellion, and that it was not worth while to 
say much about it 

My Northern accent and manner, which had proved as effectual 
in Mississippi, and even in Charlottesville, in some instances, in 
keeping people at a distance, as Minerva's shiel^, did in protecting 
^neas from the arrows of the Etrurians, was no longer a disad- 
vantaga 

I soon secured for myself a situation to teach in a good family, 
and I also secured a place for my son in the immediate vicinity of 
Richmond, where I hoped he would not be molested. The lady 
in whose family I was employed to teach, said that she never saw 
a Northern person whom she did not like. She said that her hus- 
band was a strong secessionist, but she could not understand what 
advantage it would bring to the country, and she, for one, would 
he glad for peace on anyterma As I became acquainted, I 
found that the great mass of the community were heartily tired 
of the war, and that nearly all, except the office-holders, would 
be glad for peaoe on any terms. 

For several weeks previous to the great battle before Richmond, 
in 1862, provisions were very scarce. There was no way of get- 
ting them in from the country, in consequence of the position 
which the Union forces occupied; and it was feared by some, 
that it was their intention to keep the city besieged until famine 
compelled the authorities to surrender, and at that time it was 
confidently expected that the city would be obliged to surrender. 
Jeff. Davis, his Cabinet, and many of the prominent citizens, left 
the city. The Government stores, Post Office, Telegraph Office, 
&a, were removed to some place in the interior, (to Denville, I think, 
but am not quite certain.) The city authorities issued an order, 
saying that if the " Yankees " overpowered the Confederate troops, 
the city would be shelled, as they had determined nofr to surren- 
der upon any conditions whatever. 

Day after day, and week after week, we were expecting, and 
some of us anxiously hoping for, the commencement of the 
attack. Night after night, I watched the signal lights on the 
bluff between Richmond and that part of the city called Rockets. 
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Finally, the long expected battle commenced The roar of the 
cannon, which was distinctly heard in Eichmond, was a relief to 
the inhabitants. That sound wonld frighten away the gaunt form 
of femine, which had for weeks been hovering around and over 
the city ; and I do believe that the majority of the citizens, at 
this time, heartily wished success to the Union arma 

One evening I walked out, accompanied by several ladies and 
gentlemen, in the direction fh)m whence proceeded the noise of 
the cannon. We walked a mile or more from the' city, until we 
could distinctly hear the noise of the small arms. There we 
stopped and listened, some of us with breathless anxiety, to ascer- 
tain whether the noise of the guns was advancing or receding. 
The noise increased, and before we returned to the city, we were 
confident that the Union forces were advancing. We then began 
to form plans for dodging the shells, and for the reception of the 
"Yankees." One lady called them " her brothers," and said that 
she had long been waiting for them to come ; and that if they 
would only bring her something good to eat, she would give them 
a cordial welcome. She said, moreover, that she would nurse the 
wounded, and do everything in her power for their relief and 
comfort 

Another lady thought it was a pity that the city authorities 
had not established " dodging schools " for the people over whom 
they exercised such fatherly care, in order that they might prac- 
tice " dodging," and thus stand some little chance of saving their 
lives, if not their property, by dodging the sheila The fact is, 
we had become so accustomed to terrible sights and sounds, 
that we scarcely feared, the shells, and we felt that we would 
gladly risk all the damage they might do, rather than not have 
the city taken. 

During the several days in which the battle raged, couriers 
were continually bringing in reports, — now that the Union forces 
were advancing, and again that they were retreating. At length 
news came that they had been routed with great slaughter, and 
that the Confederate army had gained a great and decisive vic- 
tory. This news was received with great excitement, but not 

3 
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with the unfeigned rejoicing with which the news of the battle 
of Manassas was received in Mississippi, July, 1861. It was 
publicly said fcha,t the majority of the people in Richmond were 
inwardly mourning over the defeat of the " Yankees," and that 
they were vainly striving to conceal their true sentiments. 

People from different rebel States flocked into Eichmond, in 
search of their friends who had bpen killed or wounded in battla 
Ladies who, at the commencement of the war, hated anything 
that reminded them of a " Yankee," and who practiced shooting 
for the avowed purpose of shooting the Yankees themselves 
in case the men were defeated, were completely subdued when 
they found that their sick and wounded friends, who fell into the 
hands of the Yankees, were more kindly cared for than those 
who were at the hospitals in Eichmond, or any place with their 
own men ; and as I sympathized with them, and wept with some 
of them over their dead and dying, my Northern accent was no 
longer displeasing. 

One lady from Alabama, to whom I had rendered aid, and with 
whom I had sympathized and wept over her dead son, voluntarily 
acknowledged, with much feeling and regret, that if she had met 
me in her neighborhood at the commencement of the war, she 
would have shunned me. " But," said she, " we have long since 
learned that our leaders do not care for us ; that they are cruel to 
our sick and wounded, while those who fall into the hands of the 
Yankees are kindly treated." 

The people then turned their attention to the wounded soldiers, 
who were brought into the city by hundreds, and even by thou- 
sands. The public buildings, tobacco fectories, and some of the 
stores, were taken for hospitals. For a time the mortality among 
the soldiers was so great, that it was dtflBcult to procure burial 
for the dead. In the vicinity of the soldiers' burying-ground, 
which is, perhaps, a mile frx>m Eichmond, the air for some dis- 
tance around was so offensive, that it was very unpleasant to 
pass. 

I walked out towards the burying-giound several times, but 
found it so unpleasant that I did not go very near, excepting on 
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one occasion. That was late in the fall ; the mortality had som^ 
what subsided, but even then I found it so unpleasant, that 
I only walked through a comer of the ground, and then hurried 
away. At several places there were men digging graves, and 
coffins containing dead bodies wei^ piled one on top of the 
other. 

Their usual manner of conveying the bodies of dead soldiers to 
the grave, was in lumber wagons with the coffins piled up like 
ordinary bo^es of goods. For example, a man who was employed 
for that business, would drive up to a hospital and take all the 
dead from the dead-house, providing he could pile them in his 
wagon. 

The Union soldiers who were brought in during, and soon after 
the great battles before Richmond, were almost entirely un- 
cared for. 

One day, tow'ards evening, I was told that a train of Union 
soldiers, wounded, had been brought to the Richmond and York 
River Depot, in open freight cars, and that they had been left all 
day in the broiling sun with their wounds undressed, and with no 
one to give them so much as a drink of cold water. I went to 
the depot with a gentleman who was at that time assistant surgeon 
in one of the hospitals. During the day one of the soldiers had 
died, and I noticed several who seemed to be suflTering the most 
intense agony. I made a move to go near and speak to one of 
them, but was motioned' back by one of the guards. I then 
turned to the doctor and asked him if those men were going to 
be left there to die without even so much as a drink of cold 
water. He inquired of the guard, who told him that some bread 
and water had been sent for. 

We waited until it came, and I saw the water as well as the 
bread sold to the prisoners. I then turned away, wishing in my 
heart that the world would come to an end, so that all this dread - 
fdl suffering might be ended at once. 

About this time a squad of Louisianians captured twenty 
Union soldiers in the vicinity of Richmond, and brought only 
three of them to the city. It was said that the remaining seven- 
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teen had been murdered by their captors. And this was related 
as a praiseworthy act 

Such was the reign of terror in Bichmond that many who in 
their hearts were loyal to the Union, were actually forced to speak 
of things of that kind indifferently, but I could detect in their 
tones disapproval and horror of such barbarity. 

I tried to comfort myself with the thought that these poor boys 
who had been so cruelly murdered were at last beyond the reach 
of suffering. But their graves were unmarked. Their names 
were unknown. And I wept when I thought of their friends 
at home, who would probably never learn their fate, and who 
would anxiously, and wearily, and oh 1 vainly wait for them to 
return! 

The first of February, 1868, my son was conscripted, and as he 
refused to enter the rebel service, he was put into the conscript 
prison known by the name of Castle Thunder. 

The way men were conscripted by the rebel authorities, detec- 
tive officers are sent to search the farms and houses, and to bring 
the men they found to the Provost Marshal's oflSce. At the Pro- 
vost Marshal's office these men were examined by physicians, and 
sent to the field, or some place to serve the government, according 
to their capacity, and physical ability. 

At Castle Thunder, there were men who had been imprisoned 
for many months, for no crime but that of refusing to rebel 
against their own Government, and to fight against their own 
country. 

I wrote to Jeff. Davis, Senator WigfistU, and others, and I 
called upon them many times, and implored them to let me keep 
my son. I contended that we had always abided by the law, 
and that we intended to respect the laws of whatever country we 
resided in ; but we were both conscientiously opposed to fighting. 
That my son had never voted. That we knew nothing about 
politics or war, and that we wanted to know nothing about them. 
We only wanted to live .peaceably in the world where God had 
placed us. 

In one of my letters to Jeff. Davis, I told him that my only 
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san, who was the only near relation T had in the world, had been 
wrested from me and confined in prison like a criminal, and I 
asked to know of what crimes he was guilty, and what law he 
had violated. 

After>5alling upon Jeff Davis several times I was at last per- 
mitted to see him. He received me very graciously, and appeared 
very much inclined to reason, but the reason was all on his own 
sida He said Jie was surprised that I wanted to keep my son out 
of the army. Other mothers were obliged to let their sons go, 
and I must see that he had no right to make an exception in my 
case. He would be glad to give an order for my son*s release, 
but he could not do so upon any conditions excepting that he 
should go to the company to which he had been assigned, and be 
a good soldier. This my son refused to do, consequently he was 
retained in prison. 

The rations of the prisoners consisted of bread and meat in 
quantities not as much as it would require to feed me, hence 
many were actually obliged to join the army to keep fix)m 
starving. 

The meat which they had was very poor. My son was under 
impression that it was neither bee^ mutton nor pork, and that it 
had not been killed in the usual way of killing meat, and there- 
fore he did not draSv any, but instead he drew a double allowance 
of bread, which was nearly as much as he needed, excepting on 
Mondays. Saturdays they drew a double allowance, but would 
always eat it up before Monday, and they could get nothing 
more until Monday evening. Every morning I carried my son a 
qUATt of milk, for which I paid fifty cents, and almost every 
morning a piece of meat, which was generally given to me by 
some kind fiiend. Occasionally I would buy ham, eggs, v^eta- 
bles, finiit, &c., for him. For a small slice of ham, not as much 
as a he&rty person would require for one meal, I would be obliged 
to pay fifty cents. Eggs, one dollar and fifty cents a dozea For 
a small chicken, two dollars and fifty cents. For blackberries, I 
paid not over one dollar, nor less than fifty cents a quart For 
tomatoes and potatoes I paid the same, but I have seen potatoes 
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sold for two dollars a quart Muskmelons, three dollars each. 
Watermelons, five dollars. Beets, twenty-five cents. Apples, 
twenty-five cents. For soap, I paid fix)m one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents per pound. 

Sometimes, in compliance with my son's request, I would buy 
v^etables, fruit, meat, &a, only once or twice a week, and then 
get a sufficient quantity for him to share with his room mates. 
Sometimes things would be given to me for my ion, and then I 
would be able to furnish them quite a good dinner. 

The prison was crowded to its utmost capacity, and most of the 
time there were seven men in the small room with my son* 
Among his room mates there were, at different times, a Yankee 
lieutenant, a rebel captain, a rebel major and several inferior 
officera At one time there was quite a celebrated lawyer in the 
room. Men of this class were generally not retained very long. 
They would manage some way to get released. In two instances 
laige sums of money were to my certain knowledge, paid into 
General Winder's office to avoid court martials and to procure 
releases. 

The Yankee lieutenant, who had been a paroled prisoner of 
war and had broke his parole, and a lawyer who had been con- 
scripted, were in the room with my son the most of the time he 
was confined. 

The rebel captain and the major had also been conscripted, 
but upon being conscripted they pretended to enter the rebel 
service willingly. For some reason they were not sent off to a 
company as the nutes of rebel conscripts were, but they were 
employed to go about the country to muster men for the ser- 
vice. One of them, as soon as he had mustered a sufficient 
number of men for a company, was made captain. The other 
was so successful that he soon mustered several companies, and 
he was made major of the united companies, which formed a 
battalion. 

Finally a charge was brought against the captain for mustering 
men into his company whom he knew had deserted from other 
companiea The major was charged with the same crime, and 
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in addition to that be was charged with having assisted deserters 
through the rebel lines. 

I need not tell you these men had much influence. Their 
object was to avoid a court martial. This they did avoid by pay- 
ing large sums of money into General Winder's office. And they 
were released. 

Thus months wearily dragged along. Old comrades had been 
released, and new ones came in to take their plapes. Still my son 
was held in prison for no crime, but that of being faithful to his 
own country, owr Qlorious Union, 

Plan after plan had been concerted for the escape of himself 
and comrades, only to fail Hope after hope had been cherished, 
only to be blighted, and I then learned in stem reality "how 
much the heart could bear." 

It really seemed to me that the Union troops did not half try 
to take the city, and that many of the people in the North, as 
well as the mass in the South, had through fear of the tyrants in 
Richmond, become blinded to their own interest I wondered 
why the Union people in the North did not imite and determine 
to take Richmond, if for no cause but to release the prisoners 
wh© were perishing for want of the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Last May, 1863, it was reported that the Union cavalry had 
made a raid within the fortifications, only one mile and a half 
from Richmond ; that the Union army was near at han^ ; that the 
Confederate troops were aw^y in different sections of the country, 
and that the city would surely be taken. 

Jeff Davis was at his house, sick fix>m fright, occasioned by tii^ 
bread riot which had taken place only a few weeks before. Some 
were so bold as to say that he would be caught in his lair. Then 
ia order to conceal their true sentiments, they censured him 
because he had sent the troops away and led^ the city 
undefended. 

The alarm was sounded through the streets. Every man xmd 
boy who was able to carry a gun, was, without respect to age, 
marched off to the Capitol Square, where the long roll was being 
sounded, formed into companies and sent to the fortification& 
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The horses were taken fiom the street cars, and all the horses 
in the city were pressed into the service. All the men who were 
employed on public works, and the convalescents in hospitals 
were formed into companies, and sent to assist in defending the 
city. New inducements were oflfered to the conscripts in Castle 
Thunder, and one full company was raised from that place. The 
Union soldiers on Belle Island made an effort to overpower the 
• guard and effect their escape, and several of them were shot 

The Union troops were hourly expected to be seen marching 
into the city. The next day an alarm was given, and it was said 
that they were coming up Main street, from the direction of Wil- 
liamsbuig. I rushed to my room and locked myself up, fearing 
that this would prove as false as other similar alarms had been, 
and that I would, in my excitement, betray myself My window 
opened toward liie Capitol Square, which was only a few yards 
distant, and in the direction from which it was said the " Yankees " 
wejjp coming. Women and children were thronging the streets 
and the Square, on the tiptoe of excitement, with distended eyes 
and open mouths, to catch a glimpse of the " Yankeea" I looked 
eagerly for the flag, and commenced singing the " Star Spangled 
Banner." 

Soon I heard martial music, but the air was not familiar to ma 
It was not the " Star Spangled Banner ; " it was not " Yankee 
Doodle ; " it was not the spirited music I expected to hear from 
the Union troops, marching into Richmond. Presently I saw the 
head of the column. There they were, dressed in blue as I had 
never seen rebel soldiers dressed. It surely must be them I But 
their march is forced and weary. I am breathless with suspense 1 
I do not see the flag I Is that it? Yes, there it is I But I can 
scarcely see it in the distance, it is carried so low. Now I see it I 
But what do I see? Alas ! it is the vile, dirty rag of secession ! 

I was still in bondage. I must continue to battle with poverty 
and oppression, and to witness misery in its most appalling form. 
My son must still be held in prison, shut out from the pure air, 
and from liberty, which is so charming to all, and more especially 
to the ardent spirit of youth. I felt how dreadfril the disappoint- 
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ment would be to all the prisoners, who now seemed inevitably 
doomed to suffer a lingering and horrible death. The most hor- 
rible and appalling scenes forced themselves upon my imagination. 

I saw in reality, not in imagination, men perishing in dungeons, 
for want of air, light, and food; without one sympathizing friend 
or one ray of hope to cheer them. 

Escaped prisoners were recaptured ; deserters shot and hung ; 
and in the midst of this soul appalling scene, the rebel authorities 
were gloating their bloodthirsty vengeance, pronouncing death 
upon men who were guilty of no crime but that of»striving to 
free themselves from tyranny, and to gain for themselves, and 
their loved ones, the free gifts of heaven. 

Then another scene presented itself to my imagination. I saw 
the people in the Northern States prosperous and happy, while 
those poor boys, who had risked their lives to save their country 
from the invasion of a fratricidal foe, were suffering the horrors 
of the most inhuman barbarities, and of a lingering starvation. 

I assure you I did not then entertain very amicable feelings 
towards the wealthy and the powerful. My sympathies were all 
with the suffering and the oppressed, as I trust and pray to God 
that they ever may be. 

During all this excitement I was not permitted to see my son. 
I wrote to him every day, but I knew that my letters must be 
read by the captain commanding the prison before they could be 
handed to him. All the men in his room had leflj, excepting the 
Yankee lieutenant, the lawyer, and himself They were locked 
up in close confinement until the excitement subsided. It was 
truly affecting to witness the sympathy of these boys for each 
other, in connection with their long suffering. The littie they 
had, they gladly shared in common with each other. The " Yan- 
kee," as he was termed at the prison, made friends even of some 
of the officers of the prison, in spite of his being a " Yankee," 
and frequently things were given to him. I was paying out my 
salary of forty dollars a month faster than I received it ; and I 
did everything in my power to keep up their spirits, and to 
induce them to continue to hope. Often did my heart sink, when 

4 
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I saw the hope vanish which I myself had inspired and enter- 
tained ; and as the warm weather advanced, and I saw that my 
son was gradually losing his health and spirits, I began to despair 
of ever getting him released. 

Finally, towards the last of July, 1868, a plan was concerted 
by some rebel officers, who had themselves been forced into the >^ 

service, by which he was enabled to get out of prison, and to 
make his escape through the rebel lines. That night, and more 
especially the exact hour in which I knew that my son would 
attempt to escape fix)m prison, I prayed as I had never prayed 
before. 

If I could tell the exact manner of his escape, it would, doubt- 
lees, be interesting ; but this I cannot do, as it might possibly 
bring serious trouble upon those who assisted him. When he 
escaped from prison, a carriage was near by, waiting to drive him 
to a place of concealment, a few miles from Eichmond. At this 
place there were nearly or quite a hundred men. Some of them 
had been in Oastle Thunder; some of them ,had been sentenced 
to be shot ; many of them were anxiously waiting opportunity 
to pass the lines ; others, who had families and property in the 
South, were trying to remain, and keep out of danger. 

The last time I saw my son, was at this place of concealment * 

He seemed more disheartened than I had ever known him before. 
If he escaped the detective officers, there was danger of his fisJl- 
ing into the hands of the pickets ; and he knew very well that if 
he was caught, no earthly power could save him. I assure you I 
did not then put my trust in any power that belonged to earth, 
and I did not cease to pray. 

About this time the Union forces were advancing towards Cul- 
pepper. My son, with others, went to Culpepper, and I soon 
received a letter assuring me that tKey were safa • As time passed 
away and I heard nothing more, I began to feel confident that 
they were safe. But my son had admonished me not to leave 
Richmond before getting word from himself, and knowing posi- 
tively that he had succeeded in passing the pickets. 

He was confident that he could, in some way, manage to get a , 
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letter to me, very soon after reaching the North ; and I did not 
feel quite sure of his safety until the last of October, when I 
received a letter from him, dated Washington, D.^C, August 3A 
When I first received this letter, I wanted ta go to the lady in 
whose fiimily I was teaching, and confide to her my secret She 
had not only received me into the bosom of her femily, and 
extended to me that genial hospitality so peculiar to the upper 
class of Virginians ; but she had rendered me aid while my son 
was in prison. She had shared in my grief and I wanted her to 
share in my joy. But upon reflection I knew that it would not 
be best to inform her of my plans. 

Her husband occupied a high position under government If 
h^ knew of my intention he might think it his duty to prevent 
me from going. Then if I was taken prisoner and brought back 
to Richmond, suspicion would at once fasten itself upon her and 
her husband, and I knew that it would be better for them to know 
nothing of my intentions. 

After much difficulty and a week*s delay, a pass was procured 
for me to go to Charlottesville. Instead of going to Charlottes- 
ville, I stopped at Gordonsville. While I was waiting at Gor- 
donsville, for an opportunity to go to Culpepper, many Union 
prisoners were brought in, on their way to Richmond. A boy 
was found among the prisoners who had deserted from the rebel 
army, and he was immediately taken to Orange Court House and 
hung. Eight rebel deserters were shot at the same place, about 
the same tima It was said that one of them, as they passed by 
their coffins exclaimed, "boys here is our winter quartera" 

After waiting several days in Gordonsville, a way was made for 
me to go to Culpepper. Here a man had been previously 
engaged to pilot me through the lines. For this he was paid 
$120 in Confederate money. 

While I was witnessing the cruel tyranny and the dreadful suf- 
fering that prevailed in the prisons, in the hospitals, and at other 
places in Richmond ; and subsequently, when I knew that my 
son was in danger of being shot by the guard in his attempt to 
escape from prison, and that if he avoided the guard, he would 
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Still be surrounded by dangers, — that the detective officers would 
pursue him, — that the city pickets,— the pickets on the outposts, 
and all intervening dangers must be passed, I invoked the aid 
of Almighty God, and I solemnly vowed that I would renew my 
diligence, as 1 had never done before, and that I would devote all 
the time, and all the power He would grant me to assist in reliev- 
ing distress. 

Scenes as horrible as those which I witnessed in the South, are 
still being enacted. The fate that may yet befall my son is very 
uncertain, and T can find no rest, but in the fulfillment of those 
deep vows, which are registered in Heaven. 

I had heard of so many outrageous deeds of cruelty and vio- 
lence being perpetrated, by furious demons, upon persons of 
intelligence and refinement ; I had seen such terrible suffering, 
caused by the blind, thoughtless, groundless, and foolish hatred 
which the rebels cherished towards the Yankees, not only as a 
nation, but as individuals ; and I had suffered such tortures, that 
I loathed the rebel country in my very soul, and I longed to see 
my own dear native hills once more. 

With my mental vision, I saw the incomparable scenery of the 
Hudson, the Genesee Eiver, and the Niagara Falls, as I had seen 
them in the days of my youth and prosperity. Then the sad, but 
subdued and softening vision of the dear departed friends who 
had cherished and directed me in those halcyon days, passed before 
ma And then I saw the dreadful change which had swept over 
our country within the last four years. I longed to see the Star 
Spangled Banner ; to hear our good old national airs; and, above 
all, [ longed to see my own dear son in the land where he was 
then fi^e, and where I hoped to have some infltience with the 
people, and even with the Government, which might have a 
tendency to induce them to be more united, vigorous, and deter- 
mined in their efforts to put down the rebellion, and to send 
relief to those poor boys whom I had left starving and withering 
in prison. 

I have never been permitted to speak to any of the Union 
prisoners of war, but I have frequently seen them brought into 
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Eichmond ; I have also seen them on Belle Isle, in the James 
River. I have many times passed by the Libby Prison ; and I 
have seen and learned enough to know that their sufferings, fix)ra 
cruel treatment, hunger, and cold, are more terrible than I have 
yet heard them described. 

While my son was in prison, some few persons in authority 
were favorably inclined towards him. One who was high in 
power was in favor of making an exception in his case. One of 
the surgeons who examined him was also in favor of making an 
exception. He was reported by this surgeon to be a delicately 
constituted youth, by no means fit for field service, but to possess 
good business qualificationa This, with a letter which was given 
me, did in process of time procure me the privilege of calling at 
Jeff Davis* office. I called many times. Several times I found 
the aids engaged in excited and spirited conversation. At one 
time, one of the men, whom I took to be one of the aids, was 
advocating the hoisting of the "black flag.'* I had frequently 
heard it advocated by ignorant, hot-headed secessionists, but I 
had always believed that persons high in power possessed, at 
least, a little common sense and refinement But I found this 
secession bear blowing away at a terrible rate because Jeff. Davis 
had not prosecuted the war with more vigor, and with more 
cruelty to the "Yankees." He called the Yankees "cowardly 
dogs ; " and he said that if the President had made it known, 
when the war first commenced, that every Yankee who was found 
on the Southern soil should be either shot or hung, the war would 
have ended long ago. 

On one occasion, a prisoner of some note had been brought in ; 
and in one of my calls a violent discussion was being held, quite 
a number of the " chivalry " advocating a sunmiary process of 
shooting, without even the apology of a court martial. Whether 
this was adopted, I did not learn. 

In the early part of November, 1863, before I left Bichmond 
provisions had become so high, and the prices were advancing so 
rapidly, that a law was passed fixing the prices of provisions. 
Then commissioners were sent out into the country to search the 
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farms, and compel persons having produce to bring it to market 
These commissioners returned with reports, stating that the 
formers had not a sufficient quantity of provisions to subsist 
themselves through the winter. 

A law was also passed about this time, making it a penitentiary 
offense to trade Confederate for Federal money ; or for selling 
goods any cheaper for Federal than for Confederate money. The 
people were asking themselves, " where is the freedom for which 
we have been so desperately struggling?" 

Public opinion has changed in the South since the commence- 
ment of the war. Within the last few months it has changed 
rapidly, and when I left Richmond it was a common sajdng, " the 
Confederacy is about played out" 

Great precaution is taken by the rebel authorities to keep the 
people in ignorance. When I left Richmond it was generally 
believed that all rebel deserters were forced into the Union army, 
as soon as they reached the NortL 

In the spring of 1868, a few weeks before the Union cavalry 
raid within the fortifications, the famous bread riot occurred. It 
is said that some of the most respectable women of the city were 
among its leaders. At first they were only about twenty in num- 
ber, and they went only to provision stores and took what they 
needed, saying their children were perishing for the want of food. 
But their number was soon increased to several hundred, and 
those who fell in went into stores and shops and seized whatever 
was most convenient Thus the rioters rapidly increased. The 
city authorities were in a great dilemma. 

Order could not be restored by resorting to violent measures, 
because the rioters were the wives, mothers, sisters, &c., of the 
men who belonged to the city battalions, and in case of any 
violent treatment to them, that battalion would be turned against 
the city. Finally, afl«r a few hours of disorder, and lively 
excitement, the authorities by assuring the rioters that they 
should hereafter be abundantly supplied with food, succeeded in 
persuading them to disperse and go to their homes. 

Since that time the families of soldiers who are not able to buy 
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food, have drawn rations jBrom the government As soon as- the 
rioters dispersed, the authorities, in violation of their pledge, had 
some of the leaders arrested and confined in prison. Some of 
them were in prison when I left. 

On the eve of my departure from Eichmond, I concluded that 
I would make an attempt to find myself a pair of shoes suitable 
for walking, as I feared the possibility of my being obliged to 
walk a long distance, and of my shoes giving out entirely before 
I could get through the lines. I knew just where I could get 
them for fifty dollars a pair, but I was going to try to get a pair 
for less than fifty dollars. 

Accordingly I commenced my search, which however, was not 
very extensive, as there were only a few stores in the city. 

I first went to the stores on Main street Any ladies' shoes ? 
No. Any boys* shoes ? No. Finally I at last found a pair of 
rough looking, ill. shaped, but soft leather shoes, about two sizes 
too large for me, at the low price of thirty doUara I had them 
bundled up, paid for and was off in good spirits, thanking my 
stars because I had been so fortunate as to be able to find a pair 
of shoes for thirty dollars. 

On my way from Culpepper, I met with several hindrances, but 
with no real difficulty. I rode all the way in a small one-horse 
wagon. At the Eappahannack river, I came near felling into the 
hands of the rebel pickets. Had I done so I would h^ve been 
taken back to Eichmond and would, doubtless, have been kept in 
prison during the war. 

I came into the Union lines at Berlin, Maryland. Eeported at 
the Provost Marshal's office, and was sent to headquarters at 
Harper's Ferry. There I was released from custody and per- 
mitted to come on to Washingtoa At Washington I learned 
that my son had been sent to Philadelphia. From Philadelphia 
he went to Boston. He there joined the Union array, and is now 
with his company in New Orleans 

As I have said, I found a few persons, on my arrival in Missis- 
sippi, who advocated secession. But that doctrine was not popu- 
lar with the people, until the fall of 1860, afl»r they had been 
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made to believe that, unless they seceded, their negroes would be 
incited to insurrection, — their property wrested from them, and 
they themselves be made worse than slaves, to the most ambi- 
tious, designing and deceiving tyrants the world had ever known. 

On the other hand they were told that if they would but unite 
and determine, they could shun the fetters that were being forged 
for them, and they would be led on to great and glorious vic- 
tories — they would become great and famous, and world renowned 
They would, moreover, gain for themselves a great and glorious 
country, where they would be permitted not only to preserve, but 
to extend the institutions.of their fathers, and their soil should be 
"sacred and inviolate from Yankee pollution." 

Some were so presumptuous as to say, that they would, in time, 
add Mexico, and even Central America to their possessiona 

Some said that the Northern Democrats would rebel, and that 
the war would be in the Northern States. The least they 
expected, was that the Western States would rebel. They 
expected that President Lincoln would be assassinated in Balti- 
more, on his way to Washington, and that in the panic which 
would ensue, troops would pour in from Maryland and Virginia, 
and take Washington without any diflSculty. The talk was, that 
they would pass on, after they had taken Washington, to Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston. When they reached Boston 
they would wreak their vengeance on the inhabitants and raze 
the city to the ground. 

It was thought that the Democrats of the North would join 
them, as they passed triumphantly through the country hurling 
death and destruction around; and that the Northern States 
would, one after another, come knocking at the door of the 
Southern Confederacy for admittance, and that they would admit 
all excepting New England. "They were going to leave her out 
in the cold."* But those delusions have long since passed from 
the minds of the peopla They began to vanish from the minds 

* A reyerend gentleman, in one of his dlBConnes, says: ** Ton remember they were going to 
leave New England out in the cold. Well, she was oat in the cold one day on Plymouth Rock, 
and while there she invented '■ Freedom to vK>r$hip Ood.^" 
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of a few, soon after the battle of Manassas, and they seemed to 
entirely disappear at the time of their first raid into Maryland. 

They gave way to a dismal howling, when they found that 
their desperate and chivalrous attempts to wrest Maryland from 
the tyranny of the National Government, and place her under the 
mild reign of Jeflf. Davis* Administration, was not appreciated by 
her people. 

The first report of the victory of Manassas caused great 
rejoicing, but, by degrees, as they learned what that victory had 
cost them, their joy was turned to sorrow. The rebel leaders 
made a desperate efibrt to conceal the result of that battle, and 
to keep up the courage of the people ; but in spite of all those 
eflforts, the truth finally made its appearance, and it was currently 
reported that another such victory would ruin them. 

They now know that their leaders have all the time been try- 
ing to deceive them. They say that when they hear they have 
gained a victory they expect it will turn out to be a defeat, or 
equivalent to one, — that they cannot understand how they can 
be continually gaining such great victories without gaining any 
apparent advantage or even retaining their own territory. They 
say that all their victories have cost them dear, and that they 
have by seceding, brought upon themselves the very disasters 
their leaders said would befall them if they did not seceda 

They now say that they did not know when they were well oflF. 
That they were induced to believe they must go to war and fight 
for their liberty, when they already had too much liberty. That 
they were prosperous and happy while in the Union, but that 
they are now worse off than the meanest slaves ; and that they 
believe that if they had remained in the Union, their prosperity 
and happiness would have continued. 

I had good opportunity, especially while my son was in prison, 
of becoming acquainted with the sentiments of all classes. 

At the commencement of the war, and even after we went to 
Richmond, it was considered a dreadftil disgrace to be imprisoned 
for disloyalty to the South, but by the time my son was thrown 
in prison, February 1st, 1868, many had changed their opinions 
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in that respect, and mj son's imprisonment, instead of being 
imputed to him as a disgrace by a large class of people, brought 
us nearer to them, and we had no lack of fiienda But unfortu- 
nately, our friends were, many of them, even worse off than our- 
selves, and those who had power dared not exercise it openly and 
directly in our behalf! 

Soon after my son was imprisoned, I became acquainted with a 
nimiber of officers who gave me to understand that they were in * 
the service only because they were obliged to be. Had my son 
not been imprisoned, I would have supposed those officers the 
most determined. 

In the fall of 1863, 1 heard many officers, some who ranked as 
high as major, express their discouragement, and say they did not 
see how they could hold out through the winter, and it seemed to 
be the general impression, among the most thoughtful, that if 
they gained their independence it would avail them nothing, 
because they would then go to fighting among themselves; 
that South Carolina, Georgia, and other States would secede fix)m 
the Confederacy, and that the Confederate Government would not 
admit that they had a right to do so. It was truly astonishing 
and instructive to witness the change that came over the minds of 
the people as they were overtaken by poverty and distress. 

I visited the hospitals, and truly sympathized with all whom I 
found in distresa This gained me the confidence of some of the 
most determined rebels, who could not conceive the idea of sym- 
pathy for an enemy, however great his distress. I had good 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the true sentiments of 
the people, and I do know that if they were left to exercise their 
own free will they would gladly return to their allegiance. 

They have lost all confidence in their leaders. They are drink- 
ing the bitterest dregs of disappointment, and they are over- 
whelmed with untold miseriea They would now gladly fly to 
that government, which they have been trying to overthrow; and 
there, under the glorious banner of freedom, seek protection from 
those merciless tyrants, who so villainously oppose the march of 
civilization, and the progress of human liberty. 
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I h^ve thus endeavored in my very imperfect manner, to depict 
my observations and sufferings during a residence of four years 
in Secessia. And I can only add my testimony to that of all 
who have had the opportunity of personally viewing the rise and 
progress of this ill-starred rebellion. It is emphatically a rebel- 
/ lion of aspirants — tyrants — men who are determined to rule or 

ruin. The mass of the people are not with them, — at least those 
who are refined or intellectual 

True it is, and 'tis pity 'tis true, there is great need of the 
school master here. But I am confident that the people of the 
South are now rapidly awakening fix)m the delusian forced upon 
them by their ambitious leaders, and the day is not far distant 
when we shall, as of yore, rejoice in one Country — one Union — 
one Flag ! 
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TESTIMONIALS. 



The Allowing is a copy of a letter from Rev. Samuel Aaron, Baptist Clergymao 
in Mount H0II7:' 

The bearer of this is Mrs. E. G. Kent, a native of the State of New York, a resi- 
dent for several years in Mississippi, and recently a refugee from Richmond. She 
is a lady of refinement and education, and in connection with her son has suffered 
much on account of her attachment to human liberty and the Union. 

Last evening she read in the Baptist Meeting House, very effectively, to two hun- 
dred persons, the most intelligent m this place, a well written and touching narra- 
tive of the adventures and sufferings of herself and son. 

He escaped last August, from the thraldom of a Richmond prison, and she some 
months afterwards. He has enlisted in the Union army, and she wishes to see him 
in New Orleans, and to resume, in that place, her avocation as a teacher of youth. 

If you think it best to aid her in getting a public hearing in your town, you will 
find her worthv of your help. 

She sits and reads with much propriety, and her whole deportment is, in my 
opinion, lady-like. She has good voucnersof character and standiag. 

Your friend, very truly, 

SAMUEL AARON. 



BuRLiNQTON, Feb, 16th, 1864. 
To whom U may concern: 

The bearer of this is Mrs. E. C. Kent, a native of the State of New York. Mrs. 
Kent is a recent refugee ftom Richmond. She read a leeture in the Baptist Church 
in this place last evening, embodying a narrative of her adventures in, and escape 
from the South, and also of the impnsonment of her son in Castle Thunder, whence 
he subsequently escaped, and is now in tiie Union army. 

Mrs. Kent's narrative is well written, and' was so well read that all present were 
very much pleased with it She is a lady of intelligence, and has good vouchers of 
character and standing. KELSEY WALLING, Pastor. 

EDWARD HAAS, Principal, 

Of Public Schools. 



Bethlehem, Pa., March 2d, 1864. 
Mrs. Kent, the bearer of this, has been giving several lectures in Bethlehem, 
detailing an account of her adventures in Secessia. which have proved very inter- 
esting. I therefore cheerfully commend her to all into whose hands these lines 
may fall, as one every way worthy of confidence and encouragement 

REV. SYLVESTER WOLLE. 



Bethlehem, March 1st, 1864. 
Mrs. Kent has read her narrative before the pupils of the Youn^ Ladies* Morar 
vian Seminary, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Her style of composition and reading 
are good, and we think her narrative will prove interesting to the public generally. 

F. WOLLE, PnncipaL 

E ASTON, March 4th, 1864. 
Mrs. Kent brings letters from high authority, giving assurance of her good faiti» 
and devotion to the Union, and of her means of giving interesting information in 
relation to rebeldom. HON. A. H. REEDER, 

HON. H. D. MAXWELL, 
SAMUEL COOLEY, Esq. 
The lecture given last evening at the Pynchon Street Church, by Mrs. Kent, the 
Richmond refugee, was well attended and proved very interesting. Man^r facts 
were stated tiiat were new and instructive in regard to life at the* rebel capital. — 
Springfield (Mass.) RepMican, June 7th. 

Mrs. Kent, thotRichmond refugee, gave a very interesting lecture last evening in 
the Pynchon Street Church, of her experience in rebeldom. Those who heard it 
speak well of it, and by general desire it is to be repeated this evening at the same 
place.— Springfield Daily Union, Juue 7th. 
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When Freedom from hor mountain height, 

Uufurl'd her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the starg of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white, 
With streakiogs of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sud, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven — 
Child of the sun I to thee ^is given, 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine, afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory ! 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly. 
The sign of hope and triumph high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm'd the glistening bayonet, 



Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where tbyjiky-bom glories buru; 
And, as his sprioging steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall; 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall fall beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas I on ocean's wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave; 
When death, careering on the galej 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and tkee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag bf the/r«e heart's hope and home ! 

By angel-hands to valor given: 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet I 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner waving o'er ns ! 
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TO THE READER. 

The writer of the following pages proposes to examine 
the probable effect of Southern Independence upon some 
of the vital material interests of the North. He trusts 
that this examination, while it may illustrate the value of 
the Union, will also show the importance of united action 
among ourselves to secure its permanence. His earnest 
desire is to prove how intensely practical a thing Ameri- 
can nationality is, and he will not hesitate to condemn, 
with equal frankness, the extreme views of either party, 
when they seem to him to conflict with its developement 

PHILADELPHIA; Febrmry^ 1863. 



Cop7<4lfht Meored, Moordinf to Ael of Congreu. 
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We have now reached a period in the progress of 
the war when the prospect before ns, in one aspect 
at least, is clear and unmistakable. Many of ns 
have been from the beginning groping our way 
through mists and darkness, uncertain where that 
way might lead us, and fondly hoping that the 
rising sunlight would dispel the dim phantom of 
ill-omen which had haunted our footsteps during 
our dreary journey. But alas! while that sunlight 
may have chased away the phantom, it has revealed 
in its place a monster of more " hideous mien," pro- 
claiming in open and defiant tones the deliberate 
purpose of our enemies to establish on our borders 
an independent, foreign, and necessarily hostile 
power. 

We confess that we have been long in coming to 
the belief that 'the southern people were in earnest 
in hoping to carry out a scheme so extraordinary. 
It seemed necessary to deny to them the possession 
of an ordinary share of good sense and common 
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foresight, to suppose, that they could really expect 
to establish permanently such a government, or that 
they really believed that the people of the North 
could by any possible combinations ever be made 
to consent to it. This hesitation, which has been 
shared by many, has unquestionably served much to 
weaken the enthusiasm with which, otherwise, the 
war. would have been constantly supported. But 
there can be room for doubt no longer. It would 
be waste of time to examine all the declarations of 
the rebels on this point, but from the course ma-' 
lignity of the Richmond newspapers, to the vulgar 
mendacity of Mr. Davis's speech at Jackson, they 
all agree in this, — that the inflexible purpose of the 
leaders at the South is, to establish, if they can, a 
great independent slave power on this continent, 
and that to render such a power safe and strong, 
every State which has the bad taste or the bad 
policy to prohibit slavery within its borders, must 
on that account be denied any participation in such 
a government, and that any theory of reconstruction 
or reconciliation, based on constitutional guarantees, 
— even one which would secure the services of the 
whole population of the North as slaves, according 
to the Richmond newspapers — must be abandoned 
as hopeless. 

This, at any rate, has the merit of simplifying the 
matter very much. Only consider how anxiously we 
have endeavoured to find out the grievances of the 
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South which were so intolerable as to justify them, 
on any principle which has governed mankind at 
other times, in rushing into a revolution ; how many 
of us have tried every species of conciliation, and 
have promised guarantees for their future safety, if 
the pepple would only return to their duty; how 
some have gone even furthei:, and presumed to offer 
up New England as a sacrifice to- appease this 
insatiable Moloch. But it has all been to no pur- 
pose. The South has turned a deaf ear to the 
charmer, " charm he never so wisely." The rebels 
have in turn been bullied, beaten, starved, and beg- 
gared by one party; and flattered, caressed, encou- 
raged, and tempted with fine promises by the other; 
but to each party they have held precisely the same 
language — that of stubborn, defiant insult. No; 
the insane pride of the slaveholder still cherishes 
the dream of that perfect civilization in which 
slavery is to be really the comer-stone of the 
republic, in which every power which can mould 
the form of government, and every theory which can 
guide and control its action, shall be due to the 
pure and unmixed influence of the slave system 
upon the man and the citizen. Their future asso- 
ciation with us would destroy this darling theory, 
not because we are anti-slavery in our opinions, but 
simply because nature and our position have unhap- 
pily forced us to be non-slaveholding. They glory, 
therefore, in being aliens and foreigners, and they 
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present to us the most singular spectacle of a people 
saved from utter annihilation, simply because a large 
party in the country with which they are at war 
refuse to take them at their word. 

We cannot, we wish we could, refuse the evi- 
dence of our own senses in this matter. The 
question is no longer whether we shall restore the 
Union upon any terms, or by any possible theory 
of reconstruction, not even whether the war is car- 
ried on upon principles, and with certain indications 
of a policy which we may not all approve, but it 
seems to us that it is narrowed down to this, 
whether our own permanent peace and security do 
not require us to crush eflfectually a scheme, which 
would establish on our borders an independent 
sovereignty. 

Let us look fairly at the portentous significance 
of the project before us, and reflect upon the ine- 
vitable consequences to our own safety and peace 
if it should be successful This is no mere senti- 
mental nor speculative matter. It has nothing to 
do with our pride in preserving the integrity of our 
national existence in the eyes of the world, nothing 
to do with any mere philanthropic feelings in regard 
to the condition of the skves, but it addresses itself 
to our deepest instincts, to considerations connected 
with the value and safety of our property, with our 
love of peace, and with all our hopes of the future, 
as those hopes are bound up in the belief of our 
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capacity for developing our natural resources. Every 
man in the free States who owns a dollar's worth of 
property, or who has the smallest belief in the value 
of free institutions, is as much interested in the set- 
tlement of this matter, as if it were proposed to place 
the territory, which the South now claims, under the 
absolute sovereignty of Eagland, France, or Russia. 
There is no middle ground. It can no longer be 
disguised that the rebels have determined to estab- 
lish, if they can, two separate nations out of the 
common territory, and that no concessions we can 
make, no securities we can oflTer, nothing but the 
irresistible power of a victorious army can change 
their purpose. 

This is the issue we have to meet, plain and 
unmistakable, and it does really seem as if it had 
been forced upon us just at this crisis, by the direct 
interposition of Divine Providence, to recall that 
united and generous enthusiasm with which this 
contest was first entered upon, and to rouse into 
efficient action that deep, common, universal instinct 
of the American heart — its intense nationality, which 
has only been slumbering of late, because it feared 
misdirection. In the legitimate influence of this 
sentiment is our sure ground of hope. Let us not 
forget th^t in all the angry discussions about the 
policy of the war, while the theory of one party may 
be called that of conciliation, and that of the other, 
coercion, the avowed object of both. has been the 
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same — ^the restoration of the Union. The Demo- 
cratic party has hoped against hope, profoundly con- 
vinced of the inestimable value of the Union, and 
fondly believing that a policy of concession would 
secure its restoration. This is observable in all its 
public acts, and even in the avowals of those who 
are supposed by many to entertain very extreme 
views on the subject of concession. These opinions 
are only the outgrowth of that common sentiment of 
American nationality, which is powerful with them 
in common with men of all parties. That this na- 
tion shall be one, no matter at what cost of pride 
or principle, is their inmost desire. No one con- 
spicuous in that party, so far as we know, with a 
single exception, to which we shall refer hereafter, 
has ever favoured the scheme of southern indepen- 
dence. On the contrary. Governor Seymour, Mr. 
Van Buren, or Mr. Charles IngersoU, are quite as 
decided on this point as Mr. Lincoln himself Mr. 
IngersoU, in a recent speech, remarkable not less 
for the sagacity with which he exposes the folly of 
this dream of southern independence — a theory, as 
he truly says, tenable only in connection with a 
perpetual war — than for the frankness with which 
he predicts the consequences, tells his southern 
friends, that if they have really made up their 
minds to persist in such a scheme, that the North, 
of all parties, must necessarily become a unit against 
them and their slave system, and that their ulti- 
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mate ruin must then become inevitable. These are 
opinions which must sooner or later be forced upon 
thinking men of all parties, when they are con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of conciliating the South; 
and the alternative is presented, whether we are to 
protect our ovm nearest, home interests, by forcing 
these people to submit at any cost, or whether, on 
the other hand, we are to allow them to establish 
themselves in quiet and undisturbed possession of 
a powerful sovereignty on our borders. 

For let us reflect what this project of southern 
independence really means. To enumerate only 
some of the more obvious results, it includes, on the 
part of the North, the abandonment of Chesapeake 
Bay, with Fortress Monroe, its guardian at its outlet; 
the possession, by our enemies, of all the forts on 
the southern coast, including those at Key West, 
the Tortugas, and Pensacola, by means of which the 
safety of the whole commerce of the North with the 
West Indies, South America, and California, would 
be jeopardized; it requires the secure protection of 
a frontier of more than fifteen hundred miles in 
length; it places the navigation of our great rivers, 
and especially that of the Mississippi, under such 
control as might be arranged by treaty with a jeabus 
foreign power; and more than all, and perhaps worse 
than all, it takes away wholly the power of resisting 
the encroachments of European powers, who,, either 
in alliance with the South, or taking advantage of 
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its hatred against ns, would certainly not fail in any 
future war to attack us in that quarter which these 
proposed arrangements would render wholly defence- 
less. If the success of our enemies is to lead to 
such results, we may be pretty confident that when 
the matter is fully understood, there will be but one 
party at the North — ^the commonest instinct of self- 
preservation will make us a unit. 

Let us look, then, at this subject from a point of 
view whence it seems to us it has not been suf- 
ficiently considered. Let us turn our eyes away 
from the South, and forget for a moment that the 
war is waged to restore the Union, or to force rebels 
into submission. Let us look at home, at the North, 
^nd ask ourselves, what would be the consequences 
to us^ to our peace, security, or prosperity, if we 
should falter in this great contest Jjct us examine 
the four great pillars, which support the whole 
edifice of northern prosperity, so far as that pros- 
perity can be affected by the action of a govern- 
ment — the free navigation of the rivers, — the secu- 
rity of our foreign commerce, — ^unrestricted inland 
communication and intercourse, — and safety against 
foreign invasion, and see how long they are likely 
to remain standing, if this dream of southern inde- 
pendence is realized. 

The very first idea which sug^sts itself to the 
mind in connection with the notion of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, is that fruitfrd source of the long- 
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est and bloodiest wars on record in modem times, a 
long and exposed boundary line. We do not know 
that the project of independence is sufficiently deve- 
loped to enable us to say where the proposed bound- 
ary line is to run ; but be it a river or an imaginary 
line, it must be more than fifteen hundred miles 
long. If we follow the practice of European nations, 
a practice the result of necessity, we mu^t, for our 
own safety, protect the whole of this line by for- 
tresses. Consider, too, the constant daily irritation 
arising along the whole of this frontier, owing to 
mutual jealousies, differing custom-house regula- 
tions, and more than all, from that prolific source 
of trouble, the existence of slavery on one side of 
the line, and its prohibition on the other. There is 
a strange theory that there is more likely to be 
mutual respect in the relations of inhabitants of 
independent nations, than in those of a people who 
are kept in unwilling subjection to the same rule. 
We are pointed to the hatred of the Irish to the 
English, of the Magyars to the Austrians, of the 
Italians to the Germans; but if we will recall 
the feelings* of the Greeks to the Turks, of the 
Belgians to the Dutch, of the Portuguese to the 
Spaniards, or of the Swiss to the Austrians, we 
shall discover that the cause of this antipathy lies 
deeper than a dislike to a common government, and 
must be sought for in the far more radical differ- 
ences which arise from an irreconcilable hostility of 
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race and religion. History, alas! lends no support 
to any such theory. It teaches, on the contrary, 
that "enmity between contending nations is impla- 
cable and venomous, just in the same degree as they 
have previously stood near each other, or as nature 
intended the relation of good will to exist between 
them. It is the secret of all civil and religious 
wars; it is the secret of divided families; it is the 
explanation of unrelenting hatred between those 
who were once bosom friends. Our position would 
be but the repetition of the Peloponnesian war, or 
of the German Thirty Years' war, with still greater 
bitterness between us, because it would be far more 
unnatural." Can we look calmly at these things, 
and not feel that a war of twenty years' duration, 
which would at last teach both parties that their 
only safety lay in Union, would be preferable to 
evils so intolerable] Can we consent to owe our 
safety to a triple line of fortresses, like that which 
protects France from invasion on the side of Ger- 
many and Belgium? or rather can we doubt that 
the North, with any such prospect before it, would 
become an "indissoluble unit," and strike down, at 
any cost, and with overwhelming force, those who 
set up this monstrous pretension] 

If it were possible that, from any motive, or from 
any possible combination of events in the ftiture, 
we might yield to such a claim, we would not gain, 
by thus sacrificing our real interests and our honour. 
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even that poor substitute — peace. If we look at 
the history of modem Europe, and seek for one 
word to define the character of the wars which have 
desolated the continent for the last century and a 
half, we may most properly call them wars for a 
frontier. All the passions which have driven men 
to war in the old world, find at last their expression 
in the desire to obtain a good frontier, a safe pro- 
tection against the. ambition of their neighbours. 
What, for instance, was the object of the wars in 
which the Prince of Orange was engaged in the 
Low Countries, but to secure a barrier for his native 
country against the power of France? What were 
the campaigns of Marlborough but efforts to gain 
possession of the fortresses of Belgium, and thus 
protect the dominion of the Emperor of Germany 
in that country against the ambition of the same 
power 1 What was Frederick the Great's seizure 
of Silesia, but a desire to render the frontier of 
Prussia safe against Austria and Bussial What, in 
more modem times, was the grand object of the 
early wars of the French Revolution, but to obtain 
what they call their natural frontiers, the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees'? What cost Napoleon his 
first abdication, but his obstinate refusal to give up 
this very boundary 1 What, in our own day, has 
lost Lombardy to Austria, but her persistence in 
interfering in the Italian DUchies, with a view of 
rendering her frontier safe against Sardinia 1 and 
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what has been the result rf the war which grew out 
of these pretensions, but to make the French dream 
of a frontier of the maritime Alps a reality) In 
the old and settled monarchies of Europe, if one 
thing could be supposed to be permanently estab- 
lished, after so many ages of strife, it might be sup- 
posed that that one thing was the boundaries of the 
respective states. Yet, notwithstanding all the 
wars, and all the treaty stipulations by which diplo- 
matists have fondly believed that these disputes 
had been finally adjusted, these. boundaries become 
as shifting as the sand, when the whirlwind of 
human passion bursts forth, and the sword is made 
the arbiter of the destiny of nations. The fortresses 
which line every frontier on the continent of Europe 
are among the most suggestive objects which the 
thoughtful student meets with on his travels. 
While they tell of religion menaced, of indepen- 
dence preserved, of ambition curbed, they are also 
enduring monuments of a truth which lies deep in 
human history, — ^that no nation has ever been will- 
ing to trust its safety to the influence of those sen- 
timents of good will and mutual respect which are 
supposed to arise from free commercial intercourse 
and identity of material interests, but has felt secure 
only when girded about with the strongest physical 
barriers against the violence of human passions. 

If then, a boimdary line could be agreed upon in 
this country, it does not seem practicable to adopt 
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the European plan of maintaining it, and it would 
thus be at the mercy of every outbreak of the bor- 
dering population. Even if this was escaped, ques- 
tions connected with it would be constantly arising, 
and it needs no prophet to predict, that they would 
be seized upon by any party, or by any ambitious 
general of ability, (and it is to be supposed that at 
some future day the American soil may produce such 
a personage, although certainly it has been imcom- 
monly niggardly hitherto in this respect,) as pretexts 
to involve the two countries in a general war. There 
is a vast deal of practical good sense at the bottom 
of the theory of American nationality, — the instinct- 
ive feeling that this country must be one. Its first 
introduction into Am^erican politics was under the 
auspices of a very wise and eminently practical man, 
to whose counsels American independence owes per- 
haps as much as to those of any other one man — 
Dr. Franklin. It is not generally known, but it is a 
fact now well vouched for, that at the first meet- 
ing of the Commissioners in Paris, to settle upon 
the terms of the Treaty of 1783, Dr. Franklin 
proposed that England should cede the whole of 
Canada to the United States, with a view, as he 
stated, of preventing the possibility of any future 
disputes between rival powers on this continent. 
His anxiety to secure an early peace, and the great 
victory of Rodney over the Count de Grasse, by 
which the French fleet in the West Indies was 
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destroyed, occurring just at this time, probably 
deterred him from further urging this project, 
which had been a fisivourite one with him at least 
as early as the year 1778. What would have been 
our position now, had this grand idea been then 
carried into execution] 

Another problem closely connected with the 
question of boundaries, and, perhaps, even more dif- 
ficult of practical solution on the theory of south- 
ern independence, is the enjoyment of the navi- 
gation of the great rivers, which, rising in the 
free States, run so long a portion of their course 
in the southern territory. It is hardly necessary 
to say a word upon the inestimable value of these 
great channels of communication to the prosperity 
of the ten millions of freemen, who are now asked 
to hold so dear a right at the suflferance of those 
for whose use, in common with themselves, that 
right was originally secured. We may refer to it 
merely to remind the reader that the free naviga^ 
tion of the Mississippi river to its mouth, has been 
necessarily from the beginning the central idea of 
all western progress, as the river itself has been the 
main artery along which has flowed hitherto the rich 
stream of its happy and prosperous life. Its indis- 
pensable value to all western developement was 
seen at the earliest period of the history of the gov- 
ernment, and strenuous efforts were made to secure 
as free a navigation of the river as was consistent 
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with the possession of the territory through which it 
flowed, by the Crown of Spain. By a treaty made 
in 1795, a precarious right of navigation and deposit 
at New Orleans was obtained, and this was consi- 
dered at the time as a most important advantage 
gained for the interests of the West. Happily for 
us, France, who had succeeded to the Spanish do- 
minion of the country, from a jealous fear lest Eng- 
land might wrest this immense territory from her, 
thought fit to sell the magnificent prize to us, and 
Mr. Jefferson, with far-seeing sagacity, eagerly seized 
the opportunity of acquiring it; thus, as Mr. Everett 
expresses it, "violating the Constitution, but found- 
ing an empire." 

From that day to this, the value of this acquisition 
has become more and more real and apparent. Into 
that magnificent domain, tempted by the boundless 
prospect of success of which the free navigation of 
the rivers was the surest guaranty, the ceasetess tide 
of emigration has poured, bringing^ with it the vaiy- 
ing forms of modem civilization, and a people has 
grown up, enterprising, active, intelligent, perse- 
vering, blessed with marvellous prosperity, and 
happy in the enjoyment of all the arts of peace. 
The people of the East have watched the progress 
of their western brethren with a wonder and admi- 
ration which has been shared by all the world, and 
have looked forward with complacency to the period 
when these great and prosperous communities, the 
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free States of the Valley of the Mississippi, deve- 
loping to the fullest extent all the wonderful re- 
sources of their position, should become the centre 
and stronghold of our characteristic American civil- 
ization. Can any one suppose that this powerful 
race, with such a career before them, can tamely 
submit to the abandonment of this glorious heri- 
tage, or can consent to hold, at the pleasure of a 
foreign power, that unrestricted commercial inter- 
course, which has been the foundation of all its 
past prosperity, as it is the basis of all its hopes 
for the future. Certainly, to state such a proposi- 
tion is to demonstrate its absurdity. 

The force of these truths is so apparent that it 
has penetrated even the minds of those, who, in 
their revolutionary fury, seem to have forgotten the 
elementary distinctions between right and wrong, 
and the rebel Congress, we are told, has declared 
that the navigation of the Mississippi shall be free. 
In other words, it is proposed, when southern inde- 
pendence is recognised, to substitute for the free, 
common, unrestricted use of the great river, as 
now guaranteed by the ^Constitution of the United 
States, a treaty with a foreign power, by which the 
country shall be equally well secured in its enjoy- 
ment. Now, in the first place we may ask, in view of 
the permanent security of the right, where is there 
any guaranty that a treaty will be regarded as more 
binding than the provisions of the Constitution 
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itself which, in one sense, is the most solemn of 
all treaties? What does the proposition amount to, 
when stripped of the false importance which some 
persons, who certainly do not get their ideas from 
history, attach to the notion of a treaty? Simply 
this, that the country is to hold this great outlet 
for her productions at the mercy of a foreign power, 
and that that power thus holding the very keys of 
her treasury, may starve her into compliance with 
any claim it may deem proper to make. But it is 
said, mutual interest and the laws of trade will 
settle this matter, the obvious material interests of 
both countries requiring unrestricted commercial 
intercourse. All this was eminently true when the 
jealousies and rivalries of different States in regard 
to the use of the river, had a common umpire in 
the Federal Government But alas! this fearful 
rebellion has shown that when human passions are 
roused, material interests, like moral laws, are alike 
unheeded. 

Could we afford to trust this precious jewel in 
the keeping of the weakest and most pacific foreign 
power in existence? Its possession would infallibly 
give to any power the control of the destinies of the 
continent, and what would it be in the hands of 
that brave and turbulent race, whom Mr. Russell 
(the correspondent of the Times) describes as pos- 
sessing, — not the wisdom of the serpent, combined 
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with the harmlessness of the dove, but "the sim- 
plicity of children, with the ferocity of tigers." 

The first essential to all snccessfdl commerce, is 
a sense of security arising from the consciousness 
of adequate protection in case of need. But what 
safety could there be to commerce when any line 
of policy which we might adopt, should be judged 
by such a population to be hostile] And how long 
would the voice of justice or moderation be heeded, 
when a foreign power had at command so formid- 
able an engine for our destruction? No doubt, in 
the event of a separation, a treaty might be framed 
by which the erection of forts on the banks of the 
river might be prohibited ; but, of course, such a 
stipulation would become inoperative the moment 
war was declared, although that is the only period 
when any such arrangement would be of the slight- 
est importance to us. 

There is another consideration, showing how 
impossible it would be to secure the free navigation 
of the great rivers, on the theory of southern inde- 
pendence; and that is, that in such an event, it is 
manifest that the political necessity for the control 
of the rivers to the very existence of the proposed 
government, would outweigh any question of their 
mere commercial value, great as it unquestionably is. 
It is not worth while to argue this point, for it 
must be clear that no government at the South could 
surrender, or consent to weaken, in any way, so for- 
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midable a means of controlling the action of a power- 
ful neighbour. It would thus appear that the only 
alternative in this matter lies between the total 
abandonment of any real and substantial control 
over it, and a determination that the right shall be 
secured, as it now is, by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Would it not be better, in view of these 
things, that we should fight the matter out now, and 
settle for ever, who are to be the slaves, and who 
the masters, if that is the only practical alternative? 
We cannot help feeling that when our people fully 
consider the proposition to confide the control of 
the Mississippi river to a foreign power, a project 
now veiled under the thin and transparent pretext 
of a guaranty of its free navigation, they are as 
likely to assent to it,, as to return to the practice 
of paying a tribute to the Dey of Algiers for protec- 
tion against his own piratical corsairs. 

There is a good deal of misapprehension in some 
minds as to the peculiar sanctity of provisions in 
public treaties in regard to the free navigation of 
rivers. It is supposed that there is something 
exceptional in their character, which gives them a 
more permanent existence than the other stipula- 
tions of a treaty. This is so far from being true, 
that the principles which now govern this matter 
were introduced into the public law of Europe as 
late as the year 1814, when the doctrine of the 
right of the free navigation of the great rivers in 
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Europe, in time of peace, was first recognised by the 
Congress of Vienna. It is true that this is the 
only addition to the law of nations, among the many 
which were made by that great assemblage of Euro- 
pean diplomatists which has survived to our own 
day; but the reason is, that no general war has 
arisen on the continent between powers mutually 
interested in the subject, (except, perhaps, the dis- 
pute about the mouths of the Danube, which was 
one of the causes of the Crimean war,) so as to bring 
the matter again into discussion. But we may be 
sure that while Ehrenbreitstein and Cologne com- 
mand the Khine, Antwerp the Scheldt, Mantua the 
Po, Magdeburg the Elbe, and the fortifications of 
lintz the Danube, a war between parties mutually 
interested in the navigation of these great rivers 
would not terminate without giving decided advan- 
tage to that nation whose power, resulting from the 
strength and position of its fortifications, could con- 
trol their course. We must not forget that the 
practical question with us is, not how the right of 
navigation is to be secured during a time of peace, 
for then, as with the air we breathe, it is of interest 
to no one to interfere with its enjoyment; but how 
far, in time of war, its control might embarrass our 
operations, or force us into humiliating concessions. 
The question was settled by the Congress of Vienna, 
as a matter of general European concern, and the 
arrangement was guaranteed by all. the powers. 
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This is precisely the position in which the govern- 
ment of the United States stands in regard to the 
Mississippi and all onr great navigable rivers, so far 
as the right of every citizen of any State to nse 
them as channels of trade, is concerned. It has 
neither power nor temptation to grant peculiar 
privileges to any section, and is only desirous of 
developing, to the fullest extent, their great value 
for the convenience of all. This is the only sub- 
stantial guaranty we can ever have for the perma- 
nent enjoyment of these great arteries of civilization, 
and the proposition of a would-be foreign power to 
allow us to use our own, as its interests or passions 
may dictate, is a miserable mockery and insult. 

If we wish to know what the great West would 
think of such a scheme, let us listen to its true 
voice, as it comes to us in the trumpet tones of 
noble Rosecrans, rousing the very depths of the 
soul. "We know that such a blessing as peace is 
not possible while the unjust and arbitrary power 
of the rebel leaders confronts and threatens us. 
Crafty as the fox, cruel as the tiger, they cried *no 
coercion,' while preparing to strike us. Bully like, 
they proposed to fight us, because they said they 
were able to whip five to one; and now, when 
driven back, they whine out *no invasion,' and pro* 
mise us of the West permission to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi, if we will be 'good boys,' and do as they 
bid us. Whenever they have the power, they drive 
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before them into the ranks, the southern people, and 
they would also drive us. Trust them not. Were 
they able, they would invade and destroy us without 
mercy. Absolutely assured of these things, I am 
amazed that any one could think of 'peace on any 
terms.' He who entertains the sentiment is fit 
only to be a slave; he who utters it at this time, 
is, moreover, a traitor to his country, who deserves 
the scorn and contempt of all honourable men." 

The whole theory of the binding force of treaties, 
which it is proposed to substitute for the control of 
the Constitution over the varying interests of the 
country, and the notion which prevails with some, 
that peace and security are the better maintained by 
treaty provisions than in any other way, seem to 
us very singular, very great delusions. They cer- 
tainly find no support in history. We have only to 
study the map of Europe for the last century and a 
half, to discover that general treaties of peace, so far 
from being any expression of the real interests of the 
inhabitants of contending nations, represent only 
the concessions on one side, rendered necessary 
by the irresistible argument of victory on the other; 
and that, even in cases where mutxial exhaustion 
would have seemed to counsel mutual concessions, 
the slightest military advantage, like the sword of 
Brennus, has been sure to incline the scale. Trea- 
ties based on such principles, where the force of the 
moment, and not the eternal laws of justice and 
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equity, determine, cannot, in the nature of things, 
last longer than the pressure of that force remains. 

How many times has the map of Europe been 
wholly remodelled since the beginning of the last 
century, as the result of wars, arising from alleged 
violations of the most solemn treaties, whose pro- 
visions had been guaranteed by all the powers. It 
is a lamentable fact, that neither prince nor people 
has ever been restrained, (when either has had the 
power,) by any provisions of treaties of the most 
formal kind, from dealing with their neighbours in 
any way which their interests, or ambition, or love 
of conquest might prompt. The glory of our own 
system has been, that these disputes, which are 
inevitable between populations of diflfering interests, 
and which, in other countries, have been made the 
constant pretext for war, have here been submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the General Government, 
under the provisions of the Constitution; and if that 
Constitution is destined now to perish, stricken 
down by parricidal hands, the fact that for seventy 
years it kept the peace between rival and jealous 
sovereignties, if it did nothing else for the general 
progress of humanity, will always render it the most 
remarkable plan of government in human history. 
Let us reflect a moment upon what we have 
escaped in this country, merely of the evils of war, 
by being bound together by a Constitution, and not 
by treaties. Let us look abroad, at the fearful 
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experience of Europe under a system which it is 
proposed we shall now adopt, and be thankful for 
the past, and wise for the future. 

No sooner was the treaty of Utrecht signed in 
1713, by which all the advantages which had been 
gained by England, in the campaigns of Marl- 
borough, were given up by Bolingbroke, who, as 
the event proved, while Minister of Queen Anne, 
was also the agent of the Pretender and friend of 
Louis XIV., than intrigues began in various courts 
of Europe to set aside its provisions. Spain, under 
the guidance of that most remarkable man. Cardinal 
Alberoni, although the recognition of Philip as her 
sovereign was almost the only condition of the 
treaty likely to remain permanent, became dis- 
satisfied with her abandonment of her Italian pos- 
sessions, and declared war against the house of 
Austria, to recover them. This, of course, at once 
set Europe in a blaze, which was not extinguished 
until the overwhelming force of the Quadruple 
Alliance enabled it once more to carve up the 
continent at the pleasure of its members. Pure 
exhaustion kept the nations quiet, until Frederick 
the Great, ambitious to enlarge his territory, not 
having the fear of treaties before his eyes, and 
thinking that he had only three women, Catherine 
of Russia, Maria Theresa, and Madame de Pompa- 
dour, to oppose his schemes of conquest, plunged 
Europe into a war which lasted more than seven 
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years, and certainly destroyed the lires of more 
than a million of men* The result of it all was 
that Silesia became a Prussian instead of an AuS'*' 
trian province. So with the famous treaty of Paris 
in 1763, after another long war, in which the real 
object was doubtless, on the part of England, wholly 
to destroy the maritime power of France, new 
arrangements were made in regard to the territorial 
possessions of the different powers, not only in 
Europe, but on this continent, wholly inconsistent 
both with the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht 
and of that of Aix-la-Chapelle. Passing by the 
revolutionary era, and coming down to the period 
when legitimticy reigned triumphant, when the 
earnest desire, and obvious interest of the various 
nations combined to force upon them all the neces- 
sity of devising some plan of remodelling Europe, 
which would be permanently secure against the 
encroachments of dynastic ambition or revolutionary 
passions, what, we may ask, has become of the 
laborious work of the Congress of Vienna, although 
the arrangements then made, with a view of secur- 
ing a permanent peace, were mutually guaranteed 
by all the powers, great and small] Greece torn 
from Turkey, Belgium from Holland, Lombardy 
from Austria, and the rest of Italy quietly taken 
from its recognised princes, and handed over to the 
house of Sardinia; the family of Napoleon, with 
whom the Congress had declared it would never 
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treat, and to exclude whom from the throne of 
France at any future time, had been the anxious 
desire of all who signed the treaty, now firmly rees- 
tablished in power — what are all these events, hap- 
pening within the last fifty years, but a complete 
commentary upon the folly and delusion of the belief, 
that any treaties between foreign powers will last a 
moment longer than any one of them may have the 
inclination and force to break them? Let us think 
of these things. Let us be grateful, when we re- 
member that the Constitution alone has secured to 
us the blessings of peace in the past; and let us 
determine that peace shall be maintained in the 
future, as indeed it only can be, by enforcing a uni- 
versal recognition of its mild and beneficent sway. 

We have endeavoured to show the incompatibility 
of southern independence with any security to a pro- 
posed frontier, or with the enjoyment of the right of 
navigation of the great rivers. Let us look for a 
moment how our interests would be affected by the 
possession of the forts on the southern coast, particu- 
larly those at Key West, the Tortugas, and Pensa- 
cola. It is impossible to find language more em- 
phatic in the expression of an opinion as to the value 
of these forts, in a national point of view, than that 
employed by Mr. Maury, late a captain in the United 
States Navy. This man, with some pretensions to 
science, which he employed in a great measure to 
debauch public sentiment at the South, by inflaming 
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it with golden dreams about the commerce of the 
Amazon and alliances with the great slave empire 
of Brazil, was ordered by the Secretary of War to 
present his views on the general subject of national 
defences. In an elaborate report, dated in August, 
1851, he says: "A maritime enemy seizing upon 
Key West and the Tortugas could land a few heavy 
guns from his ship, and make it difficult for us to 
dislodge him ; so long as he lield that position, so 
long would he control the commercial mouth of the 
great Mississippi Valley. In that position he would 
shut up in the Gulf whatever force inferior to his 
own we might have there. He would prevent rein- 
forcements sent to relieve it from Boston, New York, 
and Norfolk, from entering the Gulf. Indeed, in a 
war with England, the Tortugas and Key West being 
in her possession,'it might be more advisable, instead 
of sending from our Atlantic dock-yards a fleet to 
the Gulf, to send it over to the British Islands, and 
sound the Irish people as to throwing off their alleffi" 
ance^ It was, as is well known, to secure these 
important positions, commanding the entrance into 
the Gulf, and the commerce of the Gulf itself, that 
Florida was purchased from Spain. If such would 
be the condition of things during actual hostilities, 
how completely should our policy in time of peace 
be governed by considerations as to the safety of our 
foreign commerce with half the world, which these 
strongholds in the hands of an enemy might com* 
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pletely destroy. There is no need of statistics here. 
The most unobservant is forced to ask, what is to 
become of the commerce of our great maritime cities, 
and of the thousand interests which are bound up 
with it, in such an event? Let us learn wisdom from 
the example of other nations in this matter. Eng- 
land, as is well known, at the termination of all the 
great wars in Europe, has steadily refused any terri- 
torial acquisitions on that continent, preferring the 
possession of certain strongholds in different quarters 
of the globe, which would enable her to maintain in 
every quarter her commercial supremacy, and thus 
effectually control the policy of the world where her 
own peculiar interests were likely to be affected. 
Gibraltar, Corfii, Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Aden, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Halifax, what are these but a standing menace to 
other powers, that her commercial supremacy is to be 
maintained in all quarters, at all hazards? It is 
barely conceivable that any government we might 
have at the North, under any future combination of 
events, would dare Voluntarily to abandon these great 
safeguards of our commerce. To such a suggestion, 
the only answer could be that of Mr. Pitt to the 
Spanish negotiators of the treaty of 1763, who asked 
England to give up some trumpery claim about 
curing fish on the coast of Newfoundland, and were 
told that the minister would not dare to do it, even 
if the Spaniards were in possession of the Tower of 
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London. These positions are of course jast as im- 
portant to the South as they are to us, for without 
them the South could have no real independence. 
We hold them now, and while their possession, with 
that of so many other vital points, convinces every 
thoughtful man how much real progress we have 
made in the course which^ if persisted in, must 
sooner or later bring our enemies to reason, we are 
not likely to for^o the present or future advantage 
which their possession gives us. 

Our capacity for successful resistance, in case of a 
foreign invasion, is a subject closely linked with our 
material prosperity, and it would be vastly dimin- 
ished by the establishment of southern indepen* 
dence. All our arrangements for national defence 
have been made on the assumption of the perpetual 
Union of the country. To what a condition would 
we be reduced in our controversies with a foreign 
maritime power, should such a power be in posses- 
sion of the forts on the southern coast, and of 
Fortress Monroe in particular. We may rest assured 
that the very first step by which a foreign power 
would attempt to enforce its pretensions, in any 
future disputes with this country, would be an 
alliance with the South. Our disunion would then 
have produced its bitterest fruits, for we should have 
the sad spectacle of a femily strife, in which any 
gain would Ml into the hands of a stranger. The 
utter inability of the South to maintain herself as 
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a maritime power, and her most probable enemy 
being one of the chief naval powers of the world, 
would necessarily force her in the end to throw 
herself into the arms of some European nation for 
protection and safety. It does not conflict with 
this theory, that the South may be strong enough to 
achieve her independence, because the efforts by 
which that independence is gained, if it is ever 
gained, must necessarily be exceptional, and cannot 
be repeated; any government, even that of the 
Prince of darkness himself, being preferable, as a 
permanent system, to the rule which has existed 
there for the last two years. We, in Pennsylvania, 
have a very near interest in this matter. We can- 
not forget that on the two occasions in which our 
territory has been threatened with invasion by a 
foreign power, the enemy approached us through 
Chesapeake Bay. Those who have heedlessly, 
thought, that for the sake of peace the South might 
be permitted to go, taking with it everything below 
a certain line, without injury to us, would do well 
to remember the battle of Brandywine, the conse- 
quent occupation of Philadelphia, and the winter at 
Valley Forge — the darkest hour of the Revolution; 
nor should they forget that other projected invasion 
which we escaped, because its force was stayed by 
the victories at North Point and Fort McHenry; 
and that both of these invasions were attempted 
because the Chesapeake was then, what it is pro- 
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posed to make it again, by our own act, an open 
highway for such an enterprise. 

We might thus go on enumerating a vast array of 
exchisively northern interests which would be ineyi- 
tably stricken down by the establishment of southern 
independence. But they all cluster round the four 
main supports of our whole system, which we have 
examined, and we trust that enough has been said 
to make it apparent that any hope of a permanent 
peace, the security of our property, our capacity for 
developing our natural resources, and our ability to 
make ourselves strong at home and respected abroad, 
depend upon our united determination to crush for- 
ever any such project. These truths have long 
appeared so self-evident to us, that we have sought 
with no little curiosity to discover by what means 
any northern man proposed to reconcile the obvious 
conflict of the interests of every one of his own 
countrymen with this scheme of southern indepen- 
dence. We have never seen the propriety of recog- 
nising the South as a foreign power, so far as we can • 
remember, advocated in print by a northern man, 
except in a recent production of Mr. William B. 
Reed; and although Mr. Reed concerns himself very 
little with the peculiar interests of his own country- 
men, whom he seems to regard with a strange con- 
tempt, yet he does favour recognition as a certain 
mode of securing a desirable peace. There are many 
things in this pamphlet of which we cannot trust 
3 
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ourselves to speak as we feel, and we refer to it now 
merely to show the unsatisfactory mode in which 
Mr. Reed disposes of the all-important questions of 
boundaries and the right of navigation * In regard 
to the first, the only mode of settlement proposed, 
** the only conceivable mode," is to allow each State 
to settle the matter for itself. Kentucky and Mary- 
land are to be permitted to secede without any 
reference to their constitutional relations to our- 
selves, supposing that political entity, called the 
United States, still to survive; or to the injury 
which their action might inflict upon our most 
obvious material interests, supposing their territory, 
in the event of a dissolution, essential to the safety 
and Becurity of the North. So in regard to the 
other ; the navigation of the rivers is to be left with 
the "States concerned;" that is, a foreign country 
controlling their course and outlet, we are to be 
satisfied that in peace and war that control will 
always be exercised with the most exact and jealous 
regard to our rights and interests. If we do not 
assent to this peaceful mode of yielding up our most 
vital interests, then we are threatened with an 

♦ We differ from Mr. Reed in many things, but we cordially join him in 
his protest against dragging the priTate life and personal motiTes of oar 
opponents into the arena of bitter party strife. Many, in these unhappy 
days, haTe reached condosions directly opposite to those of Mr. Reed, 
throagh a path of duty beset with sore trials ; and their remembrance of 
the sacrifices they haTe made of life-long friendships, and CTen of tenderer 
'ties, is too fresh to permit them io jndge, with indiscriminate harshness, 
the motiTes of those who may not agree with them. 
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aggressive war, to compel us to do so; a war the 
horror of which is to he aggravated by a fierce strife 
among ourselves, one party being supposed to be in 
arms for the purpose of purchasing the poor privi- 
lege of joining the Confederacy, into whose blessed 
fellowship we are now told we may not come even 
as slaves. What is all this, but a most extraordinary 
and characteristic commentary upon the peaceful 
mode of settling the business? Everything the 
South wants, as a matter of taste or of interest, must 
be yielded, or we must give it up at the sword's 
point; but we are to strike neither for the Constitu- 
tion, which is set at naught, nor for the preservation 
of those interests of which it is the only guaranty, 
when they are imperilled by the arrogant pretensions 
of the rebellion. Mr. Reed is certainly too accom- 
plished a student of history, not to know that such 
vital questions as those of boundaries, and the right 
of navigation, were never settled in this way. The 
appeal has been made to force, and force only can 
decide it, and that decision, when the people of the 
North are not misled and deluded by these vain 
promises of peace, cannot for a moment be doubted. 
Mr. Reed points us to Mr. Pitt's opposition to 
the war of the Revolution. It is certainly not a 
little amusing to find the man who had so intense 
a hatred of the claim of any nation to govern 
itself, as to arm the whole of Europe against 
France, and to carry on a war from the prompt- 
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ings of that hatred, which no one now denies 
was "accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel," and the 
rest, — ^it is singular, we say, to find such a man 
held up as the opponent of the American war, 
upon any principle which can find favour with us. 
The truth is, Mr. Pitt was seeking for office in 
1781, and during the French Revolution he was 
wielding despotic power. In what striking contrast 
is this miserable shifting of political principle with 
the last grand scene of the public life of Mr. Pitt's 
illustrious father, the great Earl of Chatham! He 
had been the early friend of the colonists, and the 
earnest advocate of their claims, so long as the advo- 
cacy of those claims was consistent with the alle- 
giance which he owed his sovereign. He came to 
the House of Lords, for the last time, a dying man. 
"Yet never," says the historian, "was seen a figure 
of more dignity; he appeared like a being of a supe- 
rior species." He took his hand from his crutch, 
and raised it, lifting his eyes towards heaven, and 
said: "I thank God that I have been enabled 
to come here this day. I am old and infirm, have 
one foot, — ^more than one foot — in the grave. I am 
risen from my bed, to stand up in the cause of my 
country." He gave the whole history of the Ameri- 
can war, detailing the measures to which he had 
objected, and the evil consequences which he had 
foretold. He then expressed his indignation at the 
idea, which he had heard had gone forth, of yield- 
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ing up the sovereignty of America; he called for 
vigorous and prompt exertion; he rejoiced that he 
was still alive to lift up his voice against the first 
dismemberment of this ancient and most noble mon- 
archy. Well may the historian add: "Who does 
not feel that, were the choice before him, he would 
rather live that one triumphant hour of pain and 
suffering, than through the longest career of thriv- 
ing and successful selfishness."* 

The practical conclusions to which all the conside- 
rations we have urged, point, are, that the rebel theory 
of independence necessarily makes certain claims 
which are inconsistent not only with our security, but 
with our national existence, with the safety of our 
homes, and the enjoyment of our property, that these 
claims are practically exclusive in their character, and 
that as any compromise or arrangement, such as is 
provided by the Constitution, is wholly rejected by 
one party, and as we cannot depend upon the force 
of treaties permanently to guarantee a satisfactory 
settlement, nothing is left but an appeal to force, to 
decide who shall control the great elementary condi- 
tions of national life on this continent. The appeal 
being thus made, the nature and character of the 
settlement depend entirely upon the measure of the 
success of our arms. This, as we have shown by 

* Lord Chatham's example iUostrates another matter : While he man- 
fully supported a war which he had earnestly Bought to preyent, he did 
not hesitate to denonnoe most bitterly one of the means nsed by the Min- 
istry to prosecute that war, namely, the employment of Indians as allies. 
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historical examples, is the experience of all nations. 
It betrays a gross ignorance of human nature to 
suppose that sitting down quietly, and oflfering 
terms of peace, which are prompted by a desire for 
conciliation, will ever cause the South to yield her 
haughty pretensions to independence. All such 
overtures are looked upon as so many evidences of 
weakness, and as was to be expected, their authors 
have been treated with contempt and d^sion. The 
South is under no such delusion, as some of our good 
people here, as to a pacific settlement. They know 
they are striving to gain what is just as important to 
us, as it is to them, and in such a contest they know 
that the sword must be the only arbiter. If, then, 
these interests which we have discussed, are so essen- 
tial to the North, and if they cannot co-exist with 
southern independence, then we must fight it out 
until some hope of a reasonable settlement rises out 
of the fortunes of war. The result of the war in the 
end, if we remain united, is of course a foregone 
conclusion, and with the hope of preserving that 
unity of action which must result, sooner or later, in 
an irresistible power, we have endeavoured to show 
how the common interest of every northern man is 
bound up in the result. 

May we venture, in an earnest spirit of concilia- 
tion, to make a few suggestions to each of the great 
parties which now divide the country, and whose 
concord in this matter is so essential! 
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The position of the Democratic party at this crisis 
is one of great responsibility. So far as we can now 
judge, the practical solution of the matter is likely 
to fall into their hands, they probably holding the 
majority in the next Congress. While we have full 
confidence in their anxiety to preserve our nation- 
ality, our fear is, that in their desire for peace, they 
may be led into concessions which may weaken us, 
and not accomplish the object for which they seek. 
They should never forget, in all their measures, that 
already we hold positions in the southern territory 
which, with the blockade of their coasts, the posses- 
sion of the forts, and of the outlet of the Mississippi, 
must practically settle the matter in the end in our 
favour, even if we confine ourselves to maintaining 
these positions without advancing a single step fur- 
ther. We keep what we take, at any rate, whereas 
the aggressive war policy of the South has been, so 
fer, a miserable failure. Now, it is hardly to be 
supposed, that the Democratic party could go before 
the people of the North, and ask their consent to 
the abandonment of such advantages. They are not 
likely to forget, that in a very dark hour of the war 
of 1812, happily for them as supporters of that war, 
news came that England, who had expressed great 
anxiety for peace, proposed as the basis of a treaty, 
to prohibit us from fortifying our northern frontier, 
and from keeping a naval force on the great lakes, 
while a right of navigation of the Mississippi should 
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be secured to her, and that these monstrous preten- 
sions, when they become known, united the whole 
people in favour of the further prosecution of a war, 
which had been quite as bitterly opposed as that in 
which we are now engaged. The time has not yet 
come for the application of the peaceful theories of 
settlement by which the Democratic party hope to 
heal our present troubles. That time will assuredly 
come, if they are not too impatient; and if they 
show to the South an united front, teaching them by 
that sternest of all masters — the fate of war — to 
whose inexorable logic we must all in the end bow, 
that their choice is between safety within the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, and, at the best, the bar- 
ren sceptre of a worthless, because short-lived and 
merely nominal independence. 

With the same anxioils desire for conciliation, 
and with equal frankness, we propose to make a few 
suggestions to the party now in power. Is it not 
manifest that our hopes for success in this war 
depend practically, not upon our waging it in such a 
way as to produce a conviction that its real object 
is to remove an evil, which, however great, is not 
likely to rouse any general enthusiasm at the North 
for its destruction, but rather upon our finding some 
policy, no matter what it is for the moment, upon 
which we can all be united ? Was not this policy 
most unexpectedly revealed to us after the fell of 
Sumter, and did not the unity then happily estab- 
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lished, receive the unanimous recognition of the 
present Congress in July 1861? Have we not 
become weaker just in proportion as we have wan- 
dered from the great, broad, catholic, policy then 
announced? "Whatever may be the effect of the 
policy of the proposed emancipation of the negroes 
upon the strength of the military resources of the 
South, and we do not believe that it will be favour- 
able to us, is not one thing certain, that at the 
North, this policy as a military measure, (and this is 
of course, the only ground upon which it can be 
justified,) has produced most disastrous results? With 
a view to the restoration of the Union, have we any 
right to regard those in rebellion as aliens and 
foreigners, because they choose to call themselves 
such? While there is no instance in modem his- 
tory in which a formidable insurrection has been 
suppressed save by force, is there an instance in 
which the crushing power of military success has 
not been accompanied by the fullest promise of 
amnesty, a complete recognition of the rights, civil 
and religious, of the inhabitants, and a guaranty of 
the absolute security of the property of those who 
laid down their arms? We venture to make these 
suggestions because we feel that the real obstacles 
to the successful termination of this war are to be 
found, not so much in the means of defence pos- 
sessed by the rebels, as in the divisions which the 
adoption of these new and doubtful theories intro- 
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duce among us. The only test of any measure, just 
now, it seems to us, should be, how will it aflfect our 
military operations? and where any policy, however 
promising it may look as a theory, is new and 
untried, and must inevitably divide us, then it should 
be abandoned. 

There are many loyal but desponding people who, 
impatient of final results, forget to look at the pro- 
gress we have already made towards the attainment 
of our object. Our enemies understand this better 
than Qurselves, and the Richmond Examiner only 
echoes the opinion of unprejudiced observers abroad, 
when it says that another such year of progress, and 
the Confederacy is doomed. "The Yankees keep 
all they take," — this is the true expression of our 
real strength, and their relative weakness. Look 
for a moment at the position of the South, as com- 
pared with that of France in the invasion of 1814. 
Her enemies were mighty in number, but their 
armies were made up of men who had been con- 
stantly defeated by the French in the battles of the 
previous twenty years. She was surrounded by sea 
and land, as the South is, but the invaders had not 
the advantages we possess, of holding, in the heart 
of the enemy's country, most important strategical 
points, and the great lines of communication; yet 
did any one hope that even the mighty genius of 
Napoleon, never more conspicuous than it was in 
that campaign, could save France from final defeat 
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against such odds? The result in the end, we can- 
not repeat it too often, is a simple question of 
endurance; although if we were to settle to-morrow 
with the South, on the basis of the uti possidetis — 
keeping only what we now hold — their independence 
as a nation would be a very unsubstantial shadow. 
Look once more at the English experience. From 
January 1807, to July 1809, eighteen months, Eng- 
lish expeditions of importance met with failures, 
more or less disastrous, at Constantinople, at Eosetta, 
at the Island of Capri, at Buenos Ayres, and at 
Walcheren. They lost the battle of Talavera, and 
Sir John Moore's army was driven out of Spain. 
The only successes gained by the English in Europe 
during these eighteen months, either military or 
naval, were the capture of Copenhagen, Lord Coch- 
rane's brilliant victory over the French fleet in 
Basque Roads, and two battles in Portugal. But the 
first of these events made Denmark and Russia open 
enemies to England, and Wellington's victories were 
rendered valueless by the subsequent retreat from 
Talavera.* 

* The want of elasticity in the Amerioai| character is certainly Tery 
remarlcable. At one time, according to the newspapers, e^ery moTement 
was a victory; and at another, when these ''organs of pnblio opinion" 
were in a different mood, events which have proved really our most impor- 
tant successes, were looked npon either as indecisive battles or as failures. 
There are some people even now, who are not willing to believe that Antie- 
tam, which completely destroyed the unbounded hopes of the rebels in 
the success of an aggressive war, was a victory. We are obliged to learn 
from intercepted despatches, that the battle of Perryville, which at one 
blow delivered the whole of Kentucky, was a disaster to the South ; and 
we find even the. Oeneral-in-Chief telegraphing to Roseorans that the 
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There are some who fear that the disorganizing 
spirit which has manifested itself in certain parts of 
the country, may in the end penetrate to the army, 
and there produce disastrous results. We confess 
that we have too high an opinion of the intelligence 
of our soldiers, and too profound a conviction of the 
deliberate earnestness with which most of them have 
entered upon this contest, to entertain any such 
apprehensions. Brave men have an instinctive 
hatred of traitors and cowards, and are quite pre- 
pared both for the fire of the open enemy, and for 
that of the more insidious foe " in the rear." Our 
soldiers are fighting for an idea, — ^the sacred idea of 
country, and are not to be drawn aside from pressing 
onwards to the end, because some of the means 
adopted by the government may be distasteful to 
them. Certainly the most ungracious aspect which 
the disloyal opposition to the government presents, 
finding fault with everything that is done, because 
some great mistakes may have been made, is the 

rebel accounts confirm his own report of his Tictorj. How differently 
thej manage snch things in France ! Here is part of a song which was 
written and sang with "raptarous applause," in one of the darkest hours 
of her history. 

«Le coq Fran9ais est le coq de la gloire, 
Par le refers il n'est point abattu, 
n chante fort s'il gagne la rictoire, 
Enoor plus fort quand 11 est bien battu. 
Le coq Fran^ais est le coq de la gloire 
Toujours chanter est sa grande Tertu; 
Est il imprudent, est il sage, 
C'est ce qu*on ne pent d^finir, 
Mais qui neperd jameUs courage^ 
8e rend maitre de Tavenir" 
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implied censure it casts upon our armies in the field. 
With singular unanimity, we have urged our noble 
defenders to rush to the rescue of the country in 
peril, and they have gone forth, men of all parties, 
and of every shade of opinion, to take our places in 
the great battle. They at least have "fought the 
good fight," with a single eye to the glory and 
honour of their country. It is impossible to honour 
these heroic men too highly, or to cherish them too 
tenderly. While there is a spark of patriotism or 
gratitude remaining in our national life, — while there 
is a sentiment of national glory or national honour 
left to preserve us from that political decay which 
our senseless discord must breed, — while there is a 
remembrance of the dauntless valour and noble self- 
sacrifice which characterise the army, — while there is 
a tender reverence for the memory of the martyrs 
who have fallen, we shall shrink from doing or 
saying anything which may weaken the faith of our 
soldiers in the holy cause in which they peril their 
lives. If the time ever comes when political passions 
shall so blind us, as to tempt us to obtain our ends 
by efforts to demoralize our armies, God Almighty 
help us! for we shall then have richly deserved the 
fate which He has reserved for the nations visited in 
His anger. 

There are some whose scruples it is impossible not 
to respect, who are lukewarm in the support of the 
war, because they think they see in certain acts of 
violence done to those principles of constitutional 
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restraint which lie at the basis of our system, a ten- 
dency which, if carried out, would destroy our bar- 
riers against despotic power. To such men, the 
restoration of the Union, or the subjugation of the 
South, would be dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
the safeguards of our own political rights. We 
think all such fears exaggerated, still it cannot be 
doubted that they exercise a pernicious influence. 
No one who has been brought up to revere the 
great principles of constitutional liberty can regard 
with favour what is called "military necessity,'* or 
raison cT Stat, still it is clear, that there are rare 
contingencies in which, like the law of self-preser- 
vation, it must be invoked and irregularly applied. 
No nation has ever gone to war without violating 
in some essential manner the well-settled rules 
which govern it in times of peace, and the dictator- 
ship of the Romans, and the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corptis, are only different ways of recog- 
nising the same great necessity. One of the great evils 
of war, is that it requires for its prosecution such a 
concentration of power in the hands of the Executive 
that there is very great danger of abuse in its exer- 
cise. After all, however, we must never forget that 
in this unhappy condition of things our choice is 
reduced to a choice of evils. Shall we submit to a 
temporary despotism now, in order that we may be 
saved from one tenfold more fearful in the ftiture? 

It is satisfectory to find that history does not show 
any permanent ill effects upon the attachment of 
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a people to free institutions, as the result of war. 
On the contrary, the activity and progress in every 
department which characterize the present gene- 
ration in Europe, can readily be traced to the 
eflfects, direct or remote, of the wars which grew 
out of the events of the French Revolution. Yet, 
in England, good men and wise men, despaired 
not only of their country, but of the great cause 
of civilization and liberty. In that country, "in 
the early part of the war with revolutionary France, 
if a man was known to be a Reformer, he was 
constantly in danger of being arrested, and even 
the confidence of domestic life was violated; no 
opponent of the government was safe under his own 
roof against the tales of eavesdroppers and the gos- 
sip of servants ; not only were the most strenuous 
attempts made to silence the press, but the book- 
sellers were so constantly prosecuted, that they did 
not dare to publish a work if its author was obnox- 
ious to the Court. Indeed, whoever opposed the 
government, was proclaimed an enemy to his coun- 
try. Every popular leader was in personal danger, 
and every popular assemblage was dispersed either by 
threats or by military execution." "And yet," adds 
Mr. Buckle, from whose work we have taken this 
gloomy picture, "such is the force of liberal opinions, 
when they have once taken root in the popular 
mind, that notwithstanding all this, it was found 
impossible to stifle them, or even to prevent their 
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increase. la a few years that generation began to 
pass away, a better one succeeded in its place, and 
the system of tyranny fell to the ground. And thus 
it is that in all countries which are even tolerably 
free, every system must fall if it opposes the march 
of opinions, and gives shelter to maxims and institu- 
tions repugnant to the spirit of the age. In this 
sort of contest the ultimate result is never doubtful. 
The vigour of public opinion is not exposed to casu- 
alties; it is unaflfected by the laws of mortality; it 
does not flourish to-day and decline to-morrow; and 
so far from depending upon the lives of individual 
men, it is governed by large general causes, which 
are in short periods scarcely seen, but on a compa- 
rison of long periods are found to outweigh all 
other considerations.'* 

Let us then, who have offered on the altar of our 
country, our treasure and the blood of our brethren, 
not hesitate even to make a temporary sacrifice of 
our constitutional rights, if the success of the great 
cause in which we are engaged renders so cruel a 
necessity apparent. For with success comes peace, 
not a peace which would prove a short-lived and 
deceptive truce, but a peace which would revive in 
all their former vigour the guarantees of personal 
rights, and which, even if it did not restore the 
^nion as it was, would at least secure to us those 
conditions of safety which are as the very life- 
blood of our existence. 
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ACCOUNT 



SUPPLIES SENT TO SAVANNAH. 



At the call of the Mayor of Savannah, a public 
meeting was held in that city December 28th, 1864, 
which, unanimously adopted the following preamble and 
resolutions : — 

Wherea^ by the fortunes of war, and the surrender of 
the city by the civil authorities, Savannah passes once more 
under the authority of the United States ; and whereas we 
believe that the interests of the city will be best subserved 
and promoted by a fall and free expression of our views in 
relation to our present condition, we therefore, the people of 
Savannah, in full meeting assembled, do hereby Resolve, — 

First, That we accept the position, and, in the language of 
the President of the United States, seek to have " peace by 
laying down our arms, and submitting to the national author- 
ity under the Constitution;" "leaving all questions which 
remain, to be adjusted by the peaceful means of legislation, 
conference, and votes." 

Second, That, laying aside all differences, and burying by- 
gones in the grave of the past, we will use our best endeavors 
once more to bring back the prosperity and commerce we 
once enjoyed. 

Third, That we do not put ourselves in the position of a 
conquered city, asking terms of a conqueror ; but we claim 
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the immunities and privileges contained in the Proclamation 
and Message of the President of the United States, and in all 
the legislation of Congress in reference to a people situated 
as we are ; and whQe we owe, on our part, a strict obedience 
to the laws of the United States, we ask the protection over 
our persons, lives, and property recognized by those laws. 

Fourth, That we respectfully request his Excellency the 
Governor to call a convention of the people of Georgia, by 
any constitutional means in his power, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of voting upon the question, whether they wish the 
war between the two sections of the country to continue. 

Fifthf That, Major-General Sherman having placed, as mili- 
tary commander of this post, Brigadier-General Geary, who 
has, by his urbanity as a gentleman and his uniform kindness 
to our citizens, done all in his power to protect them and their 
property from insult and injury, it is the unanimous desire of 
all present, that he be allowed to remain in his present posi- 
tion; and that, for the reasons above stated, the thanks of the 
citizens are hereby tendered to him, and the officers under his 
command. 

Siocthj That an official copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Governor of Georgia, 
General Sherman, and to each the Mayors of Augusta, Col- 
umbus, Macon, and Atlanta, and to Brigadier-General Geary. 

After the occupation of that city by the United States 
forces under General Sherman, the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Savannah appointed Colonel Julian Allen, who had 
offered his services gratuitously, to proceed to New 
York for the purpose of negotiating the exchange of 
rice for other provisions for the use of the suffering and 
destitute inhabitants of the city. General Sherman is- 
sued an order to Albert G. Browne, Supervising Special 
Aigent of the Treasury Department, confirming this 
appointment, directing the Quartermaster to give him 
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transportation, and requesting the Collector of New 
York to grant clearance for provisions for the use of 
the people of Savannah, to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars in value. 

Colonel Allen, believing that the people of the North 
would rather give the required provisions, and not take 
the rice from the suffering people of Savannah, who 
needed it all, expressed these views to Mr. Browne, 
who concurred in the opinion. The people of Savan- 
nah did not ask aid, and Colonel Allen disclaimed ask- 
ing it for them. He simply made his statement of 
matters of- which he had been an eye-witness. He 
arrived in Boston on Saturday, January 7th, 1865. 

On Monday, January 9th, 1865, the citizens of Bos- 
ton were invited, through the public papers, to meet in 
Faneuil Hall on that day at noon, to consider measures 
for the relief of the suffering people of Savannah. It 
was announced that His Honor, Mayor Lincoln, would 
preside ; that Colonel Allen would make some interest- 
ing statements ; and that the Hon. Edward Everett, and 
other gentlemen would address the meeting. The 
leading newspapers called the attention of their readers 
to the meeting, and expressed the opinion that there 
should be a full and enthusiastic gathering of the citi- 
zens in aid of the object. At the appointed hour the 
body of the hall was filled with gentlemen, and many 
ladies occupied seats in the galleries. 

The following officers were appointed: — 
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President, 
His Honor MAYOR LINCX)LN. 



Vice-Presidents. 



Joseph Whitney. 
Edward S. Tobey. 
John Z. Goodrich. 
James L. Little. 
DwiGHT Foster. 
Henry L Bowdhch. 
Edward N. Kirk. 
Edward £. Hale. 
Lorenzo Sabine. 
Martin Brimmer. 
WiLLLiM B. Rogers. 

E. R. MUDGE. 

George C. Richardson. 
Amos A. Lawrence. 
James Savage. 
Josiah Quincy. 
Francis C. Manning. 



Samuel H. Walley. 
James M. Beebe. 
George W. Messinger. 
William Gray. 
Charles G. Greene. 
Joseph S. Ropes. 
John P. Putnam. 
OsBORN Howes. 
WiLLUM Claflin. 
William T. Glidden. 
S. R. Spaulding. 
Benjamin E. Bates. 
Alpheus Hardy. 
William Ei«)Icott, Jun. 
Nathaniel Francis. 
C. Allen Browne. 
C. F. Dunbar. 



Secretaries. 

M. Denman Ross. Hamilton A. Hill. 

George W. Searle. 

In his opening address, the Mayor said, " The doors 
of Faneuil Hall have not been opened in the last four 
years on a more auspicious occasion. The city of Bos- 
ton hails with joy the sentiments of loyalty and fealty 
to the old flag, which Savannah, freed from her thral- 
dom, is now permitted to utter; and as her Mayor 
presided over the formal announcement of her renewed 
devotion to the country, so I acknowledge that it is fit 
that one holding similar official relations to Boston 
should participate in the proceedings of this meeting." 

Colonel Allen made a short address, giving full ex- 
planation and evidence respecting the great suffering of 
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the citizens of Sayannah ; and speeches were made by 
James C. Converse, Joseph S. Fay, George C. Richard- 
son, William Gray, Edward Everett, and William H. 
Grardiner. 

The meeting adopted these resolutions, which the 
Mayor was requested to commimicate to the Mayor of 
Savannah : — 

Hesdved, That the citizens of Boston have heard with sin- 
cere satisfaction of the coarse pursued by the authorities and 
people of Savannah, since the occupation of their city by the 
Federal forces under Major-General Sherman ; and especially 
of their distinct and hearty recognition of the duties resting 
upon them, and of the immunities resulting to them as citizens 
of the United States, — their country and ours. 

Sesolved, That we extend to the people of Savannah our 
congratulations on their deliverance from the irresponsible 
power of the Rebel Government, and on the re-establishment 
over them of lawful and constitutional supremacy. 

Resolved, That we esteem it a privilege to extend assist- 
ance to the suffering poor of Savannah, of whose destitution 
we are informed by the Mayor and Council of the city, and by 
the statements of Colonel Allen, made on this occasion. 

jReaolvedf That we invite the people of Boston to furnish 
such contributions of money and provisions as the necessities 
of the case require, and that a Committee of thirty, of which 
the Mayor shall be chairman, be appointed by the presiding 
officer, to receive them, and to make distribution as they shall 
judge proper. 

The Executive Committee, who were instructed to 
publish such permanent record of all matters connected 
with raising the fund as in their judgment might be 
deemed expedient and proper, cannot omit from this 
record the last appeal of Edward Everett in Faneuil 
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Hall, — the appeal with which he closed his public 
labors on earth; in itself one of the most touching 
which ever fell from human lips. 

The Committee appointed under the fourth resolution 
met on the following day, January 10th, 1865, passed a 
vote that it was expedient to raise twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the object contemplated, and made the under- 
signed an Executive Committee to purchase and forward 
supplies to Savannah, with full powers. Mr. William 
Perkins was chosen Treasurer. 

It was announced at this meeting, that Messrs. Glid- 
den and Williams had offered to transport, free of cost, 
such contributions as should be ready for shipment on 
the 14th of January, by the steamer " Greyhound ; " and 
several gentlemen, who were present, offered to advance 
ten thousand dollars, for an immediate purchase, to be 
forwarded by that vesseL 

On January 13th, 1865, the Executive Committee 
reported in part, that on Wednesday, the 11th instant, 
subscription papers were opened at the Mayor's Office, 
at the Merchants' Exchange, at the China Mutual In- 
surance Office, and at the Boylston Insurance Office, 
and were sent to the several members of the General 
Committee ; that the morning papers of Wednesday 
announced the subscriptions of several members of the 
Committee, — 

At their first meeting on Tuesday, amounting to . . • 93,700.00 

That the subscriptions on Wednesday were 17,607.00 

„ „ „ Thursday were 8,529.00 

„ „ „ Friday were 3,955.50 

Making a total of 933,791.50 
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The Committee also reported that several persons had 
offered to accompany and take charge of the shipments 
to Savannah, without compensation ; and that they had 
committed the trust to Messrs. Harrison O. Briggs, 
Julian Allen, and William H. Baldwin. 

Although the whole matter of purchasing and for- 
warding the contributions was intrusted to them, with 
full powers, the Executive Committee preferred, in a 
subject so deeply interesting to a large number of con- 
tributors, to present an early report of the progress 
then made, and to submit, for the several signatures of 
the members composing the General Committee, a letter 
to be sent to the Mayor of Savannah. This letter was 
signed by every member who acted upon the Greneral 
Committee, and will be found with the papers accom- 
panying this statement, in connection with our letter to 
General Sherman, and instructions to our agents. 

The report of the Treasurer which, with the names of 
the contributors, will be found in this account, shows 
that the total amount subscribed in money was $34,- 
495.07. In addition, several subscriptions were made 
of suppUes ; and the very liberal contribution of Messrs. 
Glidden and Williams, on behalf of themselves and other 
owners of the " Greyhound," was of the value of fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

By the bills of lading, the supplies were to be delivered 
" to Harrison O. Briggs, Julian Allen, aiid W. H. Baldwin, 
the Boston Committee, or to assigns, freight for the 
said goods free, being contributions from the citizens of 
Boston to the citizens of Savannah, and shipped per order 
of the Executive Committee." As it was not convenient 
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for Colonel Allen to proceed to Savannah by the "Daniel 
Webster," from New York, Mr. Henry D. Hyde, a 
member of the General Committee, was appointed an 
additional agent to act in connection with those already 
named. As will be seen in the Treasurer's report, the 
shipments were made by three vessels ; the " Greyhound" 
from Boston, and the "Daniel Webster" and "Harvest- 
Moon " from New York. The transportation from New 
York was at the expense of the Government of the 
United States, and was made necessary by the inability 
of the " Greyhound" to carry all the supplies. The re- 
maining funds will be applied in conformity with the 
views of the contributors. 

Five hundred copies of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, including the report of Mr. Everett's 
speech, were sent by the " Greyhoimd" for distribution 
among the people of Savannah. 

The undersigned do not deem that the instructions 
given to them require the publication, in this account, of 
matters which have already been widely circulated ; but 
they are unwilling to omit the Eeport made by the gen- 
tlemen who took charge of the supplies to Savannah, — 
who had free intercourse with all the people of the city, 
and who have taken great pains to acquit themselves, 
in a manner satisfactory to them and to us, of the im- 
portant and delicate trust committed to them. Still less 
are we disposed to omit the proceedings of the public 
meeting in Savannah, on the 25th January, 1865, or the 
letter from Mayor Arnold to one of the Committee who 
had remained in Savannah, dated February 8th, 1865. 

General Sherman stated in conversation, that he had 
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received frequent applications from the interior of 
Georgia to furnish military protection for Union meet- 
ings ; to which he replied that he would gladly do so, 
were his force large enough for the purpose ; but that it 
was of more importance for the Union men of the South 
as well as the North, that his whole army should be 
employed in breaking up the military strength of the 
enemy. 

The Mayor of Savannah proposed to circulate the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held in that city, with the letter 
from Boston, in the State of Georgia, with the aid of 
the cavahy of our army as opportunity offered ; and we 
intend to send a large number of copies of this account 
to Savannah for the purpose. 

The narrative of these events conveys a faint impres- 
sion of the interest manifested in the few days occupied 
in the completion of the active labors of the Executive 
Committee. The subscription papers, to raise twenty- 
five thousand dollars, were placed before the community 
on Wednesday morning ; and, on Friday afternoon of 
the same week, we reported a subscription of nearly 
thirty-four thousand dollars. In the Merchants' Ex- 
change, kindly proffered to us by the proprietors, our 
table was constantly surrounded by unsolicited subscri- 
bers ; and the absence of all vindictive feeling towards 
the South was particularly evinced by contributions from 
those who have lost some of their most priceless treas- 
ures in the stem realities of the war. 

Will the contributors for the reUef of Savannah allow 
us, in closing our official relations to them, to express 
the deep satisfaction which we have enjoyed, in acting 
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as the instruments to receive and transmit their offering 
to the people of Savannah ? The cordial and prompt 
answer given to the appeal made in Faneuil Hall will 
be remembered after we all shall have passed away ; and 
in producing that harmony of a re-united people, to 
which we confidently look forward, we place great reli- 
ance upon the victories of a Christian spirit. 

WILLIAM GRAY. 
E. R. MUDGE. 
JOHN A. BLANCHARD. 
NATHAN CROWELL. 
W. T. GLIDDEN. 
Boston, February 20th, 1865. 
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LETTERS. 



Letter to General S/ierman. 

Boston, January 13th, 1865. 
Major-General W. T. Sherman, Sayannah, Ga. 

Dear Sir, — As the Executive Committee of citizens of 
Boston, who have contributed supplies to be forwarded to 
Savannah for the relief of the suflferers in that city, we beg 
to introduce to your acquaintance, as our agents, Messrs. 
Harrison 0. Briggs, Julian Allen, and William H. Bald- 
win, who have oflfered to take charge of their transmission 
and delivery. 

We have given them a letter from the General Committee 
to the Mayor of Savannah, and our written instructions for 
their guidance. We enclose to you copies of these papers. 

They will, of course, be in all respects subject to your 
direction, or, in your absence, to that of the General com- 
manding in Savannah. 

Permit us to assure you that we all feel a profound appre- 
ciation of the great services to our country of yourself and 
your noble army. 

We are very respectfully yours, 

William Gray. 

E. R. MUDGE. 

John A. Blanchard. 
Nathan Crowell. 
Wm. T. Glidden. 
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Letter to the Mayor of Savannah. 

Boston, January 13th, 1865. 
To Hon. R. D. AnsoLD, Mayor of the City of SnTAnnah, Ga. 

Sir, — You will receive from the officers of a meeting of 
tlie citizens of Boston, held in Faneiiil Hall, on Monday the 
9th instant, an attested copy of its proceedings. 

The undersigned were appointed a Committee under the 
fourth resolution. It gives us great gratification to be 
the organ of communication between the people of Savannah 
and our own citizens. Sister cities on the Atlantic, long con- 
nected by friendly offices and commercial ties, it gives us 
sincere pleasure to witness the re-opening of an intercourse 
which has been temporarily suspended, and which we believe 
will never again be closed. 

But, far above and beyond the relations to which we have 
just referred, we should not be true to our own convictions, 
nor to the feelings which animate our citizens, were we to 
refrain from expressing a deeper cause of satisfaction, — in 
receiving the resolutions passed at the public meeting held in 
Savannah, on the twenty-eighth day of December last. We 
regard them as the true exponent of the heart of the South- 
ern people, and we cordially welcome their expression. 

The history of former days is not forgotten. It has rather 
been deepened by the later trials of our nation. We remem- 
ber the earlier kindness and liberality of the citizens of 
Savannah towards the people of Boston in the dark colonial 
days. We recall the meeting held there on the tenth day of 
August, 1774, when a committee was appointed " to receive 
subscriptions for the sufiering poor of Boston : " as to which 
it is recorded, " There are large donations of rice for the suf- 
ferers in Boston ; and, had we the means of sending it to 
them, with very little trouble much more would be collected 
and sent. Few have subscribed less than ten tierces of rice.'' 
The rice was sent to New York, sold there, and the proceeds, 
X216. 0«. 5rf., were remitted to the Boston Committee, and by 
them applied to the relief of the poor here. 
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We remember that Nathanael Greene, the noble son of 
Rhode Island, sleeps in your beautiful cemetery. We recall 
the scene on the banks of the Savannah River, when " the 
military and municipality met the mournful procession at 
the landing in your city ; the whole body of citizens joining 
with one accord in this last demonstration of respect to him, 
who, of all those who had distinguished themselves during 
the war of the Revolution, was, next to Washington, the one 
who held, at this moment, the highest place in public esteem." 

The memory of past days of common danger and common 
suffering of an united people struggling to be free stands 
before us. The annals of the South and the North, engraven 
together upon the tablets of memory, still live ; and we believe 
that neither the South nor the North will permit them to die. 

Our Executive Committee will give written instructions to 
those in immediate charge of the trarvsmission and delivery 
to you of our offerings of peace and good-will ; and we hope 
soon to hail the day when all the people of the United States 
will, in the language of the President, quoted in your resolu- 
tions, find " peace by laying down their arms, and submitting 
to the national authority under the Constitution," — "leaving 
all questions which remain, to be adjusted by the peaceful 
means of legislation, conference, and votes." 



We are very respectfully yours, 

F. W. Lincoln, Jun., Mayor ^ 

William B. Spooner. 

Wm. Gray. 

William Perkins. 

M. D. Ross. 

John A. Blanchard. 

Geo. Wm. Bond. 

Joseph W. Balch. 

Fredk. Nickerson. 

Wm. T. Glidden. 

Francis Bacon. 

Eben Howes. 

W. H. Baldwin. 

James C. Converse. 

Samuel D. Warren. 



Joseph H. Curtis. 
Geo. C. Richardson. 
Nathan Crowell. 
Albert Bowker. 
Henrt D. Hyde. 
Joseph C. Tyler. 

E. S. TOBEY. 

David H. Cooudge. 
E. R. Mudge. 
Alpheus Hardy. 
S. R. Spaulding. 
Joseph Whitney. 
Jos. S. Fay. 
Hamilton A. Hill. 
N. Thayer. 
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Letter of Inatrtictions to Messrs. Briggsy Allen^ and Baldwin, 

Boston, January 13tb, 1865. 
To Messrs. Harrison 0. Briggs, Julian Allkn, and Wm. H. Baldwin. 

Gentlemen, — You are appointed to take charge of the 
Rupplies and provisions contributed by the citizens of Boston 
for the relief of the people of Savannah. One of you will 
sail in the steamer " Greyhound " from Boston, and another 
in the steamer "Daniel Webster" from New York, on Satur- 
day next. In each vessel will be portions of the articles to 
be forwarded. 

On your arrival at Hilton Head, should these vessels pro- 
ceed no further, you will tranship the articles by such modes 
of conveyance as may be within your reach, — preferring 
Government transportation, if it can be had. 

When you reach Savannah, you will immediately report to 
Major-General Sherman, or, in his absence, to the General 
commanding in Savannah. You will deliver the letter to 
General Sherman, which covers copies of these instructions, 
and of the letter of the General Committee to the Mayor of 
Savannah. 

With the approval of General Sherman, or, in his absence, 
of the General commanding in Savannah, you will deliver the 
articles shipped, to the Mayor, to be disposed offer the bene- 
fit of all the people of Savannah who may require aid. 

You will advise us frequently, by every opportunity, of 
your proceedings ; giving us full accounts of the execution 
of your trust, and the distribution made. 

You have oflfered your services in this good work without 
compensation. On behalf of those whom we represent, we 
tender you their thanks. Whatever expenses are necessarily 
incurred in the re-shipment, if any, at Hilton Head, and de- 
livery at Savannah, you may draw for upon us; notify- 
ing us by mail of the draft, not exceeding two thousand 
dollars. 
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You go on a mission ol peace and good-will to the suffer- 
ing: we need not make any suggestions as to the mode in 
which such a mission should be discharged. 

With our good wishes for a prosperous passage and a safe 
return, . 

We are truly your friends, 

Wm. Gray. 

E. R. MUDGE. 

John A. Blanchard. 
Nathan Crowell. 
Wm. T. Glidden. 
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REPORT 



COMMITTEE SENT TO SAVANNAH. 



To Messrs. William Gray, E. R. Mudoe, Johit A. Blancrard, Natban Crowell, 
William T. Gliddbm, ExecuUvt Committee^ ^. 

The Committee appointed by you to proceed to Savannah 
in charge of the supplies contributed by the citizens of 
Boston for the relief of the people of that city, having 
delivered the same in accordance with your instructions, beg 
leave to submit the following Report : — 

The value of the supplies placed in our hands at the time 
of our departure was about twenty-five thousand dollars, 
about thirteen of which were shipped on board the steamer 
" Greyhound," whicli sailed from Boston on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 14th ; and the balance, on the United-States transport 
" Daniel Webster," which sailed from New York on the Mon- 
day following. Two members of the Committee took passage 
on the " Greyhound,'' and the other on the " Daniel Webster." 
It was hoped the voyage from Boston would not occupy more 
than four days, and that we should have the satisfaction of 
landing the cargo in Savannah, ^nd relieving the wants of the 
people, without delay ; but, owing to a succession of accidents 
which have already been reported, the " Greyhound " did not 
arrive until the 25th, and even then, owing to the movements 
of the' army, and difficulty in obtaining assistance, we were 
not able to commence discharging the cargo until the 30th. 
The "Daniel Webster" experienced similar delays, and arrived 
on the same morning with the " Greyhound ; " but, being 
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needed for special service by the Government, the goods 
were discharged immedibtely. 

While the vessels were aground in the river, the Conunittee * 
proceeded to the city, and waited upon General Sherman. 
He at once approved of the enterprise, and gave orders to 
General Orover, the Post Commander, to render ns all needed 
assistance ; and we take pleasure in acknowledging the kind- 
ness with which he received the Committee, and the prompt 
manner in which he acted by detailing one of his staff. Lieu- 
tenant Chariot, to co-operate with the municipal authorities 
in the distribution of the stores. The address which you 
requested us to present to the Mayor was then delivered, 
and subsequently published in the papers of the city. 

The steamer " Rebecca Clyde " with the New York contri- 
butions had arrived before us, although she did not leave 
that city until the day after we sailed from Boston. Her small 
size and light draft of water enabled her to pass directly up 
the river, and the supplies on her were being discharged 
when we arrived. 

The contributions, on being landed, were immediately placed 
in an adjoining store-house, and protected by a guard. From 
the store-house they were removed to a store in the central 
part of the city for distribution. 

A meeting of the City Council was then called, and the 
Committees from New York and Boston invited to confer 
with them, for the purpose of organizing some plan of distri- 
bution, which should afford to all, prompt and immediate 
relief. The following method was then adopted : — 

A number of responsible gentlemen were appointed in each 
ward, who go from house to house, and learn the wants of 
each family. After satisfying themselves as to their actual 
necessities, the head of the &mily is presented with a ticket 
bearing the amount he is entitled to receive ; this ticket is 
presented at the store of delivery the next morning, and the 
goods at once obtained. These tickets are renewed each 
week, if the same want continues, with some change as to the 
articles of food, so far as the variety sent will allow. Your 
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Committee are satisfied that this is the most impartial system 
that could have been adopted, dnd made many carefiil 
inquiries as to whether it was being faithfully carried out, 
and are satisfied that the authorities are making every efibrt 
to supply all without distinction. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, a public meeting was held in the 
Exchange in response to a call made in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the City Council ; an official copy of the proceedings 
of which meeting is herewith presented. 

Tour Committee were not only gratified by the public 
expressions of gratitude manifested on that occasion, but also 
by the renewal of them at private interviews, and believe they 
are sincere and heartfelt. 

The attentions of the citizens were all we could desire or 
expect under the circumstances, and their only regret was 
that their condition prevented them from showing us more 
hospitality. We desire in this connection to express our 
thanks to Messrs. Bartels and Riddle, proprietors of the 
Pulaski House, for their attentions during our whole stay; 
they declining to receive from us any remuneration. 

We would here close our report, which we believe embraces 
all that was required in your letter of instructions under 
which we were to act. 

Our duties were simple and plain; and we have endeavored 
to discharge them so that the recipients of your bounty might 
feel that you were actuated by no other motive than a desire 
to relieve their sufierings, and that your gifts were the 
expressions of Christian sympathy and good-will. Since, how- 
ever, we have returned, we find much interest manifested in 
the general condition of afiairs, and a desire to know, if possi- 
ble, the true state of union sentiment among the people of 
Savannah. 

We would therefore add, that, although not authorized by 
you, or considering that it was in any manner connected with 
our mission, we nevertheless employed all the leisure time, 
during our stay in that city, in making careful investigations, 
and gathering all reliable information upon this point. 
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We visited many of the prominent citizens at their homes, 
and held interviews with some who proclaimed themselves 
still bitterly opposed to the Federal Government, for the 
purpose of obtaining from them their opinion of the mani- 
festations of loyalty which were being made, and learn, if 
possible, the true motives by which those were actuated 
whose allegiance to the Federal Government dated only from 
the time of General Sherman's occupation of the city. By 
adopting this course, together with the opportunities which 
we had of attending some of the meetings of the leading citi- 
zens, which from their nature were necessarily of a private 
character, and where their future plans and purposes were 
discussed, we feel that the conclusions which we have formed, 
whether correct or otherwise, may not be uninteresting. 
Therefore, from all information thus gathered, we feel justified 
in assuming that there have always been in Savannah a fev) 
really and thorougJdy loyal Union men. They have not been 
allowed, it is true, to proclaim it at all times ; but nevertheless 
they have remained firm, enduring threats, insults, and abuse : 
while some have only escaped violence on account of their age 
or established respectability. They have maintained their po- 
sition, and their consistency is acknowledged even by their 
enemies. But the far larger class, which we think includes 
nearly all the male population of the city, are those who are 
convinced of the Aopdeasneaa of the rebel cause, who at last 
begin to realize the power and determination of the North ; 
admitting fully that they are exhausted, while our strength 
and resources are comparatively unimpaired. They see that 
a continuation of the struggle must inevitably result in their 
complete disaster, if not in their final extermination; and 
consequently, with this conviction, they consider a further 
continuation of the conflict on their part but madness and 
folly, and the further effusion of blood criminal. 

They therefore yield to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and proclaim themselves ready to renew their allegiance 
to it. The women, however, are still ardent advocates of the 
rebel cause : this may be easily explained from the &ct, that 
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they are governed more by passion and impulse than men, 
and have not yet given the question a calm and sober consid- 
eration. Many have lost husbands, sons, and brothers in the 
struggle, and are not yet willing to admit that all the sacrifices, 
hardships, and sufferings of the past four years, together with 
the blood which has been shed, shall all be in vain. As they 
are led to take a more reasonable view of their position, their 
opinions will doubtless change ; but at present they, together 
with the clergy, are, with few exceptions, on the side of the 
confederacy. 

This, we submit, is the correct position of the masses of 
the citizens of the city, and the true state of Union sentiment 
among them. They have, we doubt not, been sincere in their 
expressions ; and have come back under the government of 
the United States, claiming the benefits of the President's 
Proclamation, and the protection and magnanimity of the 
administration. 

As some paragraphs appeared in the public newspapers, 
shortly after our departure, to the effect that the condition of 
the people of Savannah had been exaggerated, thereby 
giving the impression that the contributions which had been 
bestowed were not required, we deem it proper to present a 
simple statement of the actual condition of the citizens, which, 
we trust, will satisfy the most sceptical, that not only was 
every pound of the supplies needed, but that, unless some 
measures are adopted whereby they can render to themselves 
assistance, they will, after these are exhausted, become either 
dependent on the general Government, or the further charities 
of the benevolent. 

For some weeks prior to the capture of the city by General 
Sherman, nearly every article of food had been consumed 
except the rice, which had been' taken possession of by the 
confederate authorities, and was sold by them to all classes at 
a uniform price, the rebel currency being the medium of 
exchange. The Federal army had swept the country for 
miles around the city ; and, when it occupied it, the inhabit- 
ants were in a state of most extreme destitution. 
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The property of the citizens consisted of real estate, bank 
and railroad stocks, negroes, cotton, and rice. In one or all 
of the above investments did the wealth of these people con- 
sist ; and from nothing else could they realize a dollar whereby 
to purchase the necessaries of life, aside from their own cur- 
rency. The first order of General Sherman swept that from 
circulation, and made it penal to pass, under any circum- 
stances. Their real estate was valueless: there were no 
purchasers ; and, if there were, no satisfactory title could be 
given. The bank stock had long since exploded, and the 
banking-houses immediately occupied by military authorities. 
The railways have for the past four years been in the hands 
of the rebel Government ; and those not destroyed by our 
forces are nearly worn out, and of but little value. The 
negroes were at once as free as themselves ; and even their 
house-servants had nearly all deserted them. 

The rice had long since passed out of their hands ; and the 
only available property in their possession, and on which they 
could possibly realize a single dollar under any circumstances, 
was cotton. Thirty thousand bales of this were stored in the 
warehouses on the wharves, and about five thousand scattered 
throughout the private buildings and dwelling-houses of the 
city. This last amount was held principally by the poorer 
classes, who had secured a few bales each, with the idea that, 
as a last resort, they should have something by which they 
could realize enough to provide for their necessities, when all 
else should fail. 

The few Union men who, from the commencement of the 
war, were convinced of the final result, had invested all their 
surplus funds, together with the proceeds of any other prop- 
erty which they might be able to dispose of in it ; considering 
it the only thing that would be of any ultimate value. 

Others, as their confidence in the success of the Confeder- 
acy became impaired, followed their example ; and the result 
is, that the amount stored in the warehouses was held by a 
large number of owners. General Sherman, however, con- 
fiscated the entire stock in the whole city, including every 
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bale in every private house; and an agent was appointed 
whose specisd duty it is to ship it at once to New York. 

It will therefore be seen that the most wealthy were at 
once left without a dollar of available property in their pos- 
session ; and, as Mayor Arnold remarked in his public address, 
" all were reduced to one dead level of poverty." This was 
their condition when your Committee arrived with your con- 
tributions, and the relief it afforded was in no respect too 
immediate or abundant ; but, notwithstanding all the present 
hardships and sufferings of these people, we regret to believe 
that their future prospects are the cause of far greater anxiety 
and solicitude. 

In addition to the destitution resulting from four years 
of non-intercourse with the outer world, and the ravages 
produced by a war which has swept off more than one-half 
the young men between the ages of sixteen and fifty, deso- 
lating every household, comes now the sudden and complete 
overthrow of their institution of slavery, convulsing society 
to its very foundations ; changing the relations which have 
existed in the community for nearly two centuries, in an 
hour; and placing two races, with all their prejudices and 
peculiarities, at once on the. same common level of equality. 
Here they stand face to face, antagonistic, — alike destitute, 
beginning life anew, jealous of each other, and uncertain of 
the future. Well may the contemplation of the prospect fill 
them, as it does, with consternation and dismay ; and men who 
have passed the prime of manhood, as they look forward 
through the years which it must take to re-organize society, 
re-arrange labor upon a new basis, and bring back business 
into its legitimate channels, shrink back discouraged, despon- 
dent, and disheartened. 

We therefore beg leave, in closing, to call your especial 
attention to this aspect of their <;ondition. We have now 
fully and fairly reached the question of the immediate and 
unconditional emancipation of four millions of bondmen. The 
march of General Sherman through the heart of the South, 
and his continued progress northward, settles the question, 
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even if there were no enactments of Congress to confirm it. 
It is a responsibility which a large portion of the people of 
the North have for the past twenty years invited, and have 
felt themselves prepared to assume ; but, we submit, it is one 
which has never been equalled in magnitude in the history 
of any nation, and will require all the sagacity, wisdom, and 
philanthropy of every statesman, patriot, and Christian to 
meet it. 

What are to be the Aiture relations of this people is the 
grand question of this nation. If the freedman is to be pro- 
tected by the Government while the war continues, what 
shall be his condition when the States return, and assume 
control ? If left to find his place by the necessity of capital 
and labor, who can say that the necessity may not crush him ? 
We agree with General Sherman, that at an early day he must 
be provided with a home ; but how to arrange and regulate 
it is a problem not yet solved. General Saxton, on the Sea 
Islands, is doing all in his power to benefit and elevate them ; 
while the Freedmen's Aid Society are mainly directing their 
efibrts to the relief of their immediate necessities, and the 
organization of an educational system among them. 

But the great work of re-organizing labor, so that produc- 
tion may be encouraged, protection enjoyed, and withal the 
race elevated, has hardly yet been touched ; and believing it 
can never be successfully carried out, except by the co-oper- 
ation of practical men, we have ventured to make these few 
remarks. 

Habbison 0. Brigos. 

Henby D. Hyde. 

Wm. H. Baldwin. 

BosTOir, February 16th, 1866. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



PUBLIC MEETING HELD IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. 



Sataxiiah, January 26th, 1866. 

In response to a call made in pursuance to the following 
resolution of the City Council, viz., "Iteaolved, That His 
Honor, Mayor Arnold, be requested to convene a meeting of 
our citizens at the Exchange, at twelve o'clock on the 
25th instant, for the purpose of giving expression to their 
heartfelt thanks to the citizens of New York and Boston for 
the very large, valuable, and timely contributions of provi- 
sions and other necessaries of life which have been received 
and are now on their way to this city ; and that His Honor 
the Mayor invite the several Committees from New York and 
Boston, including the owners and commander of the ' Re- 
becca Clyde,' with Captain Veale of General Geary's staff 
and Lieutenant Chariot, U.S.A., all of whom have co-operated 
with us in the good work, to attend the meeting," — a Icurge 
meeting of the citizens met this day at the Exchange. 

On motion of Mr. H. Brigham, His Honor, Mayor Arnold; 
was called to the chair, and Mr. John Gammell was requested 
to act as Secretary. 

The Mayor, on taking the chair, made the following re- 
marks : — 

" PELLOW-cmzENS : For the second time since the capture 
of our city, it has been my duty to summon you to meet 
together in public assembly. 
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" The occasion which brings you together to-day is one 
which will be ever remarkable even in the annals of the last 
few weeks, so pregnant as they have been with events which 
make epochs in history, and which almost condense a lifetime 
in a day. 

"A brief review of the circumstances under which we 
were placed will be necessary for a clearer understanding of 
our present condition. 

"The capture of Savannah, on the 21st of December, 1864, 
produced greater alterations in our condition than mere mili- 
tary possession and military government. The Confederate 
currency, already inflated to an almost nominal value, was 
still the medium of exchange while Savannah was in the 
Confederacy: but, the moment the United States regained 
Savannah, Confederate money was literally not worth the 
paper on which it was printed ; and all, all of us, individuals 
and the City Government, were reduced to a dead level of 
poverty. Cut off from all communication with the external 
world, with no means to purchase provisions, and no provi- 
sions to purchase, I did not exaggerate your condition in my 
opening remarks on the 28th of December. 

" The want of fuel was supplied, as far as practicable, by 
the direction of the noble Geary ; and I am happy to state, 
that, at the earliest practicable period, his successor, Major- 
General Grover, will take measures to furnish wood to our 
inhabitants. 

'' The statements made at the meeting of the citizens, and 
the observations of eye-witnesses from the North, struck a 
sympathetic chord in the breasts of many generous citizens 
of New York and Boston ; and, recollecting the time-honored 
adage, * Bis dat qui cito dat ' (He gives doubly who gives 
quickly), in the shortest possible time and at the most in- 
clement season of the year, behold the noble steamships 
wending their way southward, freighted with provisions, 
accompanied by the Committees, whose whole-souled philan- 
thropy has been their only guide. These ships, this accepta- 
ble freight, these philanthropic gentlemen of the Committees 
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of New York and Boston, are here ; and it is to give you an 
opportunity of expressing your heartfelt gratitude that you 
have met together this day. 

" I do not envy the man who is not willing to join heartily 
and sincerely in this expression of feeling ; but I do not be- 
lieve there is any such within the sound of my voice. 

" I hope that this day will prove that the citizens of Savan- 
nah justly appreciate the generosity of New York and Boston, 
and that they will further show that they look upon the 
action as the olive branch of peace ; and that they will meet 
it, on their part, by the fairest, frankest acceptance of it as 
such. 

" Such, from what I have seen, I believe to be the prevalent 
sentiment of our people. 

" War stirs up the very foundations of society. We are 
now in the midst of jarring elements ; but a ray of light is 
dawning. We may expect that it will lead to a more perfect 
day ; and we must, in the mean time, endeavor to profit by 
the words of St. Paul, 'Tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope.'" 

He then introduced to the meeting the following gentle- 
men: Messrs. Archibald Baxter, C. H. P. Babcock, Frank 
Lathrop, representatives of the city of New York; Messrs. 
H. 0. Briggs, W. H. Baldwin, H. D. Hyde, representatives of 
the city of Boston ; Mr. L. E. Chittenden, one of the owners 
of the steamer " Rebecca Clyde ; " Mr. John M. Glidden, 
one of the owners of the steamer "Greyhound;" Captain 
Veale, U.S.A. ; and Lieutenant Chariot, U.S.A., acting with 
the Relief Committee on part of the military authorities. 

On motion, the Chair appointed the following Committee of 
thirteen gentlemen to report resolutions, viz. : — 

Wylly Woodbridge, N. B. Knapp, T. R. Mills, William 
Hunter, G. W. Wylly, E. Padelford, A. Champion, A. A. Solo- 
mons, John McMahon, Isaac Cohen, T. J. Walsh, John R. 
Wilder, H. A. Crane. 

During the absence of the Committee, by invitation of the 
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Chairman, the meeting was eloquently and appropriately 
addressed by the following gentlemen ; viz., Messrs. Baxter, 
Chittenden, Briggs, Baldwin, and Hyde, and Capt. Yeale 
U.S.A. 

The Committee having returned, reported, through their 
Chairman, Wylly Woodbridge, Esq., the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : — 

" The spontaneous and unsolicited liberality and benevo- 
lence of the citizens of New York and Boston, in raising 
contributions and purchasing and forwarding provisions for 
the use of the destitute of the city of Savannah, call for no 
ordinary expression on the part of its citizens. 

" Deprived for years of all external trade, cut off from the 
commercial world by a rigid blockade, the resources of 
the town were gradually wasted away, until we had reached 
the point of almost positive starvation, when the occupation 
by the army of General Sherman took place. 

'' This transition state of society complicates our situation. 
The military power must obtain, so long as any portion of the 
Southern States maintain an armed resistance to the Union. 
Civil government cannot be established, nor the channels of 
ordinary intercourse be opened. While this lasts, the people 
are comparatively helpless. 

*' Such is the situation of Savannah ; and such, in succes- 
sion, will be the condition of the various portions of the 
country, as they again fall into possession of the National 
Government. 

" The hand of sympathy and fellowship so generously ex- 
tended to us by the citizens of New York and Boston affords 
the most gratifying evidence, that a large portion of our 
Northern fellow-citizens are desirous of re-establishing the 
amicable relations which formerly existed between the vari- 
ous sections of our wide-spread Republic, and ought to carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind that there is but one 
course to pursue ; and that is, to aim at a speedy termination 
of the unfortunate strife which has been devastating the 
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country for nearly four years. Having appealed to arms to 
decide the question, the weaker party, in such a contest, 
must abide the issue of events, and cannot dictate terms. 

'' But the proclamation of President Lincoln has pointed 
out the only way in which the United States, with their unex- 
hausted and inexhaustible materials of war, will consent to 
peace ; and one of the largest meetings ever held in this city, 
on the 28th of December, placed the people of Savannah in 
the category presented by the Chief Magistrate. 

" The meeting called to-day to convey the thanks of our 
citizens to the generous donors of the provisions which are 
to be distributed gratuitously to the needy is the direct fruit 
of this action, dictated as it was by the reasonable hope of 
retrieving the mistakes of the past, and re-establishing, as far 
as possible, the prosperity which once blessed our land. 

" Whatever may be the action of the United-States Govern- 
ment in future, this meeting has to-day a duty to perform to 
the citizens of New York and Boston, in giving expression 
to the sentiment of the town in relation to the munificent 
bounty of which it is the grateful recipient. 

"The city is in the same condition as it was when the 
meeting of 28th December was held. The great difficulty is 
in the fact, that the people are without remunerative industrial 
occupation, which the early opening of our port would speedily 
relieve. Let us hope that this may be remedied in reasonable 
time. Meanwhile the contributions of our generous donors 
are literally a Godsend ; for, as the scanty resources of living 
which were in the city when captured have been gradually 
consumed, literal starvation stared us in the face. We are 
now relieved from any immediate fear of this calamity, and 
have at least respite until the present chaotic elements of our 
situation shall subside into order. Be it therefore — 

'^Besolvedy That the citizens of Savannah tender their heart- 
felt gratitude to the Chamber of Commerce of New York, to 
the New- York Commercial AssociMion of the Produce Ex- 
change, and all the liberal citizens of the city of New York, 
who contributed means to purchase provisions, and also to 
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the New York and Washington Steamship company, which 
so generously placed the steamship ' Rebecca Clyde ' at the 
service of the Committeei for the transportation of the provi- 
sion hither. 

^^Besolvedy That the same acknowledgment is due to the 
citizens of Boston for their prompt and liberal action in rais- 
ing contributions, and sending out provisions, for the relief 
of our citizens ; and also to the owners of the steamship 
' Greyhound ' for their generosity in furnishing transportation 
for the provisions ; and that the place of their meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of American Liberty in the days of 
our common struggle for independence, was an appropriate 
one for the renewal of those ties which then bound Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia in a common bond. 

''The eloquent and touching letter of the Boston Relief 
Committee to an unfortunate people is treasured for the chil< 
dren of many a family. 

^^Beisolved, That these expressions are not alone an offering 
from those whose necessities may induce them to accept the 
bounty so liberally bestowed, but are the wide utterance of a 
grateful community. 

^^Besolvedj That the thanks of the citizens of Savannah are 
eminently due, and are hereby gratefully returned, to Colonel 
Julian Allen of New York for his kindness in offering to 
advance the funds and to make purchases for the corporate 
authorities of the city of Savannah, until he could be re-im- 
bursed by shipments of rice ; and also for his philanthropic 
exertions in bringing to the notice of the citizens of New 
York and Boston the destitute condition of our people, of 
which he became personally cognizant while among us. 

^^Besolved^ That our most cordial thanks are due, and are 
hereby returned, to Messrs. Archibald Baxter, H. P. Babcock, 
and Frank Lathrop, the Committee on the part of the New- 
York contributors ; and to Mr. L. E. Chittenden and the other 
owners of the ' Rebecca Clyde ; ' and to Messrs. H. 0. Briggs, 
W. H. Baldwin, and Henry D. Hyde, Committee on the part 
of the citizens of Boston, who, at this inclement season of the 
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year, have sacrificed the comforts of home, and braved the 
privations of a winter voyage, to fulfil their mission of mercy ; 
and also to Mr. Glidden, and the other owners of the steamer 
' Greyhound,' for her gratuitous use in conveying the pro- 
visions. 

^^Beaclvedy That the citizens of Savannah heard with pro- 
found regret of the death of the Hon. Edward Everett ; his 
name and fame are the common pride of the country ; but the 
city of Savannah will claim to hold in especial remembrance 
the fact, that the last public act of his life was in behalf of 
her suffering people, and under circumstances which evinced 
that the kindness of his heart was not even exceeded by the 
brilliancy of his intellect. They knew he was great : they 
feel he was good." 

On motion of Mr. A. Wilbur, the following resolution was 
adopted : — 

^^Reaolvedy That special copies of the proceedings of this 
meeting be forwarded by His Honor the Mayor to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of New York, the President of the 
Produce Exchange of New York ; to General W. T. Sher- 
man ; to Albert G. Browne, Esq., Treasury Agent ; to Colonel 
Julian Allen of New York ; to His Honor the Mayor of the 
city of Boston; and the President of the Board of Trade of 
Boston." 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

R. D. Arnold, Mayor of Savannah. 
Jno. Gammbll, Secretary. 
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LETTER OF MAYOR ARNOLD. 



Sayakhah, Febmaiy 8th, 1865. 
To W. H. Baldwin, Esq., one of the Boston Relief Oommittee. 

Dear Sir, — My meeting with you this morDing was an 
imexpected pleasure, as I had believed that you had left the 
city some days since, — a pleasure not arising alone from per- 
sonal considerations, but also from the fact that your con- 
tinued presence among us has enabled you to witness the 
effects of the generosity of your fellow-townsmen to our 
suffering people, and to judge for yourself of the mode of 
distribution which has been adopted by the corporate author- 
ities, which, I was gratified to learn from you, met your 
approval. 

The peculiar circumstances under which we are placed, 
rendered this duty somewhat difficult. As I have said in my 
addresses to our public meetings, one great difficulty is the 
want of remunerative industrial occupation for the classes 
accustomed to work ; and, until the unhappy strife now carry- 
ing on between North and South shall have terminated, and 
the channels of intercourse between town and country be 
again opened, and the mutual relations of supply and demand 
between them be re-established, this state of affairs must 
exist more or less. 

The sudden dissolution of the relations of master and ser- 
vant, which have hitherto regulated a large class of our labor, 
has produced, and will produce, effects not easily compre- 
hended by those who are not on the spot to witness them. 

In days gone by. Savannah proudly claimed the honor of 
being the pioneer of the great works of internal improve- 
ment which rendered Georgia so prosperous ; and, in the 
ratio of her population, can challenge most cities to a com- 
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parison of the capital contributed for those purposes. But a 
sad change has occurred. Her bank capital has been swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of Confederate currency ; her imme- 
diate railroads have been damaged to an extent which will 
require a large amount of labor and capital to repair ; and 
the productive powers of the country at large are — for the 
present, at least — entirely prostrated. 

Unless labor, the source of all well-being in this world, 
shall be re-organized in some practical form, a dreary future 
awaits the South. But it is the part of common sense to look 
evils sternly in the face, to acknowledge them when they 
exist, and to make every eflFort to remedy them. 

The alternative is to succumb in hopeless despondency, — 
an alternative which will not be accepted by any of our 
people. We have a trying period to pass through ; but we 
will pass through it, though many faint by the way. 

The course of events is often as impetuous and irresistible 
as the cataracts of Niagara ; yet they find their way into a 
comparatively placid lake : so may the waters of our revolu- 
tion subside. 

The preamble and resolutions of the meeting of citizens of 
Savannah, a copy of which I have the honor to subjoin, fully 
express the sentiments entertained in this city in relation to 
the generous and spontaneous action of your city. The 
pleasant intercourse with your associates, Messrs. Briggs and 
Hyde, and yourself, has, I hope, on your part, as it has on 
ours, bound more closely the ties which are destined here- 
after to keep us joined together as fellow-citizens of a wide- 
spread Bepublic. 

With great regard, I remain yours, 

R. D. Arnold. 
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SPEECH OF EDWARD EVERETT. 



Mb. Matob, — After the statements to which we have just 
listened from Colonel Allen, the eye-witness of the scenes he 
has described, I do not feel as if any thing I could say was 
wanting to induce the citizens of Boston to respond promptly 
to his appeal. The condition of Savannah certainly makes 
an imperative call upon our best feelings. It contains 
twenty thousand men, women, and children, suffering to a 
greater or less degree for clothing, fuel, and food. Their 
care-worn looks, their haggard faces, their emaciated frames, 
as described by Colonel Allen, bear witness that they have 
long been in this condition. General Sherman having escaped 
into the city, and General Hardee having escaped out of it, 
the authority of the United States has been restored in this 
principal seaport of Georgia, and cheerfully accepted, nay, 
joyously welcomed, by the main body of the inhabitants. 

There can, I think, be no doubt of the last fact. At the 
great public meeting convened by the Mayor, — a meeting of 
all classes of the citizens, held in the Masonic Hall, the lar- 
gest in the city, — after the address of the Mayor, which has 
been generally copied into our papers, the resolutions, which 
have also been extensively inserted in our journals, were 
passed by acclamation ; the allusion to the flag of the United 
States and the home of the President being received with 
hearty cheers. Now this I consider one of the most remark- 
able and encouraging events of the war. It proves what I 
have always asserted, because I have always known, that 
there was a wide-spread Union sentiment at the South. 
There is not one of the Southern States, with the possible 
exception of South Carolina, and I doubt even that, in which, 
if the question had been thrown to a popular vote, after a 

6 
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full and free discussion, for a year and three-quarters, as was 
the case with the Constitution framed in 1787, the first blow 
of the Rebellion could have been struck. But, long before 
the outbreak, a system of political proscription and intimida- 
tion, enforced when necessary by acts of violence, had estab- 
lished a complete reign of terror; so that, when the time 
came, the masses were " precipitated " by a few ambitious 
and disappointed political and military leaders into the 
Rebellion. Gladly would they have thrown oflF the yoke ; but 
the means that placed it have riveted it on their necks. 
All history teaches how small an organized military power 
suffices to hold an unarmed population in subjection. With 
all their able-bodied men, of whatever opinion, forced into 
the army, and the pains and penalties of treason visited upon 
every one who manifests in word or deed a wish for the 
restoration of the Union, it is not to be wondered at, that an 
open expression of that sentiment has not taken place. 
Considering the vicissitudes of war, and the possibility, as it 
may seem to them, that the confederate yoke may again be 
placed upon their city, though we well know that that event 
will take place when Savannah River runs up hill, I rather 
wonder that her citizens have ventured even now to take the 
step they have. It is evidently a fair expression of the 
sentiment of the city. The meeting was called by the Mayor, 
at the request of leading citizens ; none of General Sherman's 
aroiy, officers or men, were present; sentinels were placed 
at the door to keep the soldiers out, and none in fact were 
admitted. There have been other manifestations equally 
expressive of good-will between the people of Savannah and 
General Sherman's eumy. The best understanding exists be- 
tween the military and the local authorities ; private property 
is respected ; the officers of the army are gladly received as 
private boarders in the houses of the citizens ; and there is 
not probably in the United States, at this moment, a better 
governed and more quiet and orderly city than Savannah. 
These precious boons have been brought back to its citizens 
with the flag of the Union. 
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But Bomething else must go with it. There is no store of 
food there. Their warehouses, their dwelliDg-honses, are 
empty of provisions and of the other necessaries of life ; and 
there are twenty thousand men, women, and children, who, 
in the interval which must necessarily elapse before trade 
can return to its accustomed channels, must be clothed and 
warmed and fed. It is our duty, as I know it will be our 
pleasure, to do our part in this benevolent work. They of- 
fer, it is true, to send the rice which General Sherman has 
given them, and sell it at the enhanced price which it becurs 
in our market, in payment of the supplies in which they 
stand in sore need. But New York and Boston don't want 
their rice. Savannah wants our pork, beef, and flour ; and I 
say, in the name of Heaven, let us send it to them without 
money and without price. By-and-by we will trade with 
them as we did in the good times before the curse of Seces- 
sion and Rebellion came upon the land. By-and-by we will 
take the rice and the cotton, and give them our food and our 
fabrics in return. 

Now, sir, I had rather not be paid for the relief we send 
them. Our storehouses and granaries are full ; our farmers 
never had a better year. Some branches of trade and manu- 
factures are depressed, but others are more than usually 
active and profitable. The great West, big as she is, is 
hardly big enough to hold the wealth that is annually reaped 
from her fertile fields ; and, as if the accustomed products of 
the soil were deemed insufficient by a bountiful Providence, 
the very clods of the earth throughout the Middle States 
" are pouring out rivers of oil," till King Petroleum bids fair 
to sway the markets of the world, as King Cotton did before 
his fibrous majesty was dethroned. In this state of things, 
sir, I don't want our great commercial cities, warm-hearted 
Boston and imperial New York, to go to chaffering with poor, 
war-stricken, starving Savannah for the food she needs for 
her famished citizens. No, sir: I should as soon have ex- 
pected the fond &ther in the parable, that loveliest page in 
the sacred volume, to drive a bargain with his returning son 
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for a meal's viotnals out of the fatted calf. Let ns offer it 
to them freely, not in the spirit of fiJms-giving, but as a 
pledge of fraternal feeling, and an earnest of onr disposition 
to resume all the kind offices of fellow-citizenship with our 
returning brethren. 

Do you say that they were lately our enemies? I am well 
convinced, that the majority, the great majority, were so but 
nominally. But what if they were our enemies ? " If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; " espe- 
cially when he has laid down his arms, and submits to your 
power. And I hope we may never have to retaliate in any 
other way the cruelties of starvation practised upon our 
poor prisoners. Nothing so plainly shows the ruthless spirit 
of the leaders of the Rebellion, as the manner in which our 
prisoners of war have been treated at some of the depots. 
The accounts of these cruelties which have reached us have, 
of course, been contradicted ; but I know them to be true. I 
know it from some of the living victims of these cruelties. 
A young officer exchanged from Libby — a person as well 
entitled to credit as any one, high or low in office, priest or 
layman, by whom his account has been or can be contradicted 
— assured me that the statements so frequently made of the 
cruel manner in which our prisoners were treated in that 
prison are unexaggerated. An officer recently escaped from 
Columbia informed a friend of mine, who repeated it to me 
last Saturday, that the allowance even to officers was a very 
small quantity of uncooked cob meal daily, with a spoonful 
of sorghum sirup. The condition in which the returned 
prisoners came back to us — their wasted frames, their 
sunken eyes, their nerveless limbs — shows that it is the 
settled policy of the Rebel leaders to send them home broken 
down, body and mind, and unfit for service ; in other words, 
to keep them out of the grave just long enough to be ex- 
changed for a Rebel prisoner, who will return better fed and 
clothed than he was at home, hale and hearty, and ready to 
take the field. That such is the case with the Southern 
prisoners of war at our depots, I have had some opportunities 
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to know personally. The prisoners at Fort Warren are as 
well housed and fed, as far as substantials are concerned, as 
nine-tenths of the people of Massachusetts ; that is, thej have 
comfortable shelter, space for exercise, adequate clothing, 
and food, animal and vegetable, in abundance. I visited 
Camp Douglas, near Chicago, at a time when eight thousand 
confederate prisoners were confined there. They had twenty 
acres of ground for exercise and games in which they chose 
to indulge ; they had comfortable barracks ; I saw Western 
hams by the cart-load unloading into their store-rooms, and I 
passed through their quarters just at the dinner-hour. The 
tables certainly were not spread with damask table-cloths, 
nor set out with porcelain or cut glass ; nor did I taste the 
food. But, judging from looks and smell, it was as wholesome 
and savory as I ever wish to see on my own table ; and, in 
quantity and quality, it was equal to that of the Union regi- 
ments that guarded the depot. A similar state of things, I 
was informed by an intimate friend of mine, an officer bigh in 
public service, exists at Johnson's Island, in Lake Erie. I 
have also heard from trustworthy sources similar accounts of 
the treatment of the prisoners at Fort Delaware. 

Mr. Davis made it a complaint in one of his messages, that 
Southern prisoners were confined at a place so far north as 
Fort Johnson. He did not appear to remember, that Millen 
and Andersonville in summer might be as trying to a North- 
em constitution as Fort Johnson to a Southern constitution 
in winter; and it is a curious fact, officially ascertained, that 
the proportion of persons frozen to death is greater at the 
South than the North, in consequence of our more effectual 
precautions to resist the cold. I mention these facts, the 
rather now, that, as an offset to the cruelty practised on our 
prisoners at the South, an attempt is making to persuade the 
sympathizing classes in Europe, that Southern prisoners are 
made to suffer at the North. 

Now, sir, I believe the best way in which we can retaliate 
upon the South for the cruel treatment of our prisoners is for 
us to continue to treat their prisoners with entire humanity 
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and all reasonable kindness; and not onlj so, but to seize 
every opportunity like the present to go beyond this. In- 
deed, it is no more than our duty to treat the prisoner well. 
The law of nations requires it. The Government that refuses 
or neglects it does not deserve the name of cuvilized. Even 
inability is no justification. If you are yourself so exhausted 
that you cannot supply your prisoner with a sufficient quan- 
tity of wholesome food, you are bound, with or without ex- 
change, to set him free. You have no more right to starve 
than to poison him. It will, however, be borne in mind, that 
while the hard fare of our prisoners is defended by the South- 
em leaders, on the ground that it is as good as that of their 
own soldiers, — at the same time, they maintain that their har- 
vests are abundant, and their armies well fed. There is no 
merit in treating a prisoner with common humanity: it is 
simply iii&mous and wicked to treat him otherwise. While 
we take no credit to ourselves that we do not starve our 
prisoners, let us show that we are glad of a chance to minis- 
ter to the wants of our fellow-citizens of the South, when we 
are under no moral obligations to do so. 

Under no moral obligations, did I say, sir? I am not so 
sure of that. Forty years ago, we thought it our duty to 
relieve the starving Greeks. We sent ship-loads of pro- 
visions to them in charge of a worthy citizen (Dr. Howe) to 
make the distribution ; and the memory of that kindly deed 
still dwells on the '' Isles that crown the Egean deep.'' 
When the icy hand of famine smote the toiling millions of 
Ireland, in 1847, the cry of their distress reached this hall, 
and returned with a generous response. When the want of 
employment, caused by the cessation of the supply of cotton, 
deprived the operatives of Lancashire of their daily bread, 
our friends in New York sent the " George Griswold," laden 
with provisions, to their succor. The pirate Semmes showed 
what he was made of, by burning the vessel on her return 
voyage. Not a twelvemonth has elapsed since the heart of 
our community was stirred to its depths by the pathetic elo- 
quence of Colonel Taylor, setting forth the distress of our 
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brethren Id East Tennessee. The relief extended by you in all 
these cases was not a mere gnsh of sentimental benevolence : 
it was, as you so considered it, the performance of a Christian 
duty, an act of obedience to the great law of love, which, 
paramount to the Constitution and law of the land, lays its 
sacred obligation on every rational creature, and makes us 
all brethren, mutually dependent on each other, in the one 
great human family. And shall we shut out from this great 
family our brethren of Savannah, who, by the valor and con- 
duct of our armies and the heroic skill of their noble leader, 
are again gathered, nothing loath, beneath the folds of the 
sacred flag? General Sherman, as kind as he is brave, who 
desires only to preserve by the gentle sway of gratitude and 
love what his unconquered sword has won, has himself said 
that '' the timely relief of the suffering citizens of Savannah 
will be worth more to the Union cause than ten battles." 
For Heaven's sake, my friends, let us hasten to win these 
bloodless victories, saddened by no parent's bereavement, no 
widow's tears. While we subdue the armies which a merci- 
less conscription of old and young drives to the field, and 
maintain a cordon of iron and fire around the shores of per- 
sistent Rebellion, from the moment a desire is manifested on 
the masses to acknowledge the authority of the Government, 
^et us hasten to extend to them the right hand of Christian 
love, to supply their wants and to relieve their sufferings, 
and to mark their return to the Union by the return of a 
prosperity to which, by the selfish and cruel ambition of their 
leaders, they have so long been strangers. 
I most cheerfully second the resolutions. 
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DONATIONS 



RELIEF OF THE PEOPLE OF SAVANNAH. 



William Gray 

E. R. Mudge, Sawyer, & Co. 
Joseph S. Fay . . . 
Fisher & Co. . . . 
Blake Brothers & Co. 
Henry P. Sturgis 
Nathaniel Thayer . 
James M. Beebe & Co, 
Naylor & Co. . . . 
J. Z. Goodrich . . 
Francis Skinner & Co. 
Boitton Board of Brokers 
Faulkner, Kimball, & Co. 
Jordan, Marsh, & Co. . 

Miss Mary Anne Wales 
J. C. Howe & Co. . . 



S. D. Warren . . . 
Samuel May . . . 
John A. Blanchard . 

Friend 

Joseph Whitney & Co. 
lasiffi, Goddard, & Co. 
M. U. Simpson . . 
George C. Kichardson 
Benjamin E. Bates 
William F. Weld & Co. 
William Perkins . . 
Edward Cunningham 

George C. Shattuok . 
Tudor Company . . 
Howes & Crowell 
Miss Pratt .... 
J. Amory Lowell . . 
James S. Amory . . 
WiUiam H. Gardner 
8. R. Spalding . . 
O. F. Parkman . . 



. $500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 
500.00 

. 500.00 

. 500.00 

. 300.00 
. 800.00 

. 250.00 

. 250.00 

. 250.00 

. 250.00 

. 250.00 

. 250.00 

, 250.00 
250.00 

. 250.00 

, 250.00 

, 250.00 

. 250.00 

200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 



Gardner Brewer & Co. . . . 
C. W. Freeland, Beard, & Co. 
J. S. & E. Wright & Co. 
Amos A. Lawrence . 
George W. Lyman 
William Amory . , 
Charles Amory . . 
Fearing, Thaoher, & Co. 
Horatio Harris & Co. 
James L. Little & Co. 
Denny, Rice^ & Co. . 
E. S.Tobey . . . 
J. C. Burrage & Co. . 
Foster & Taylor . . 
Charles Hook Appleton 
C. F. Hovey & Co. . 



Dane, Dane, & Co. 



Albert Bowker . . 
Fisher & Chapin . . 
George William Bond 
OtisDanicll . . . 
Lemuel Crehore . . 
Stoddard, Lovering, & Co. 
Spencer, Vila, & Co. 
Ichabod Goodwin, of 
mouth .... 

May & Co 

Larkin, Stackpole, & Co. 
J.N.Fiske. . . . 
H. O. Houghton & Co. 
N. & B. Goddard . . 
Edward E. Rice . . 
Sprague, Soule, & Co. 
Ezra Trull & Co. . . 
P.C.Brooks . . . 
Caleb A. Curtis . . 

J.Ellis 

J. D. & M. Williams 



Ports 



200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200 00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200 00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 

150.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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Johnson & Thompson . . 


. 100.00 


M. D.Ross 


100.00 




. 100.00 


Butler, Sise, and Co. ... 


100.00 


N. A. Thompson .... 


100.00 


Thayer, Brigham, and Co. . . 
Beniamin F. Burgees . . . 
N. B. Gibbe 


100.00 


Livermore, Morse, & Co. . 


100.00 


100.00 


Mrs- Hemenway 


100.00 


100.00 


Nicker^on & Co. 


100.00 


B. G. Boardman ..... 


100.00 


WiUiam Bramhall . . . 


100.00 


Sewall, Day, and Co. . . . 


100.00 


Thatcher Magoun . . . 


100.00 


Jos. B. Glover 


100.00 


Nathaniel Francis . . . 


100.00 


Austin Sumner 


100.00 


John Taylor 


. 100.00 


Edwards, Nichols, and Richardf 


100.00 


Jacob Hittinger .... 


. 100.00 


Banker and Carpenter . . . 


100.00 


R. H. Tucker of Wiscasset 


100.00 


E. C. Stan wood and Co. . . 


100.00 


Mrs. T.G. Gary .... 


100.00 


James M. Barnard .... 


100.00 


Bayley, Rollins, & Co. . . 


. 100.00 


Alpheus Hardy and Co. . . 


100.00 


Edward Everett .... 


100.00 


George W. Wales . . . . 


100.00 


William B. Spooner & Co. . 


100.00 


Downer Kerosene Oil Co. . . 


100.00 


J. M.Jones & Co 


100.00 


William S. Bullard . . . . 


100.00 


Field, Converse. & Allen . 


100.00 


F.. Nickerson and Co. . . . 


100.00 


Henry Poor & Sons . . . . 


100.00 


Rice and Davis 


100.00 


Henry Daggett & Co. . . . 
David Sears 


100.00 


Fogg, Houghton, and Coolidge 


100.00 


100.00 


S. H. Gookin 


100.00 


Otis Norcross & Co 


100.00 


Burr Brothers and Co. . . ; 


100.00 


J. C. Converse & Co. . . 


. 100.00 


Way, Warren, and Co. . . . 


100.00 


John A. Burnham • . . 


100.00 


J. Field 


100.00 


J. L 


100.00 


Thomas E. Proctor .... 


100.00 


F. Dane & Co 


100.00 


William HUton 


100.00 


B. F. Wood & Co. . . . 


. 100.00 


S. D. Crane and Co. ... 


100.00 


Alexander Strong & Co. . 


100.00 


Nash, Spalding, and Co. . . 


100.00 


Frederick Jones .... 


100.00 


F. Gordon Dexter .... 


100.00 


James Parker 


100.00 


Stephen Salisbury . . . . 


100.00 


Henry Upham 


100.00 


Thomas B. Wales and Co. . . 


100.00 


Bates and Co 


100.00 


Brewster, Sweet, and Co. . . 


100.00 


Addition Oage and Co. . . 
E. Wakefield 


100.00 


£. D. Peters and Co. ... 


100.00 


100.00 


Stephen Tillon and Co. . . . 


100.00 


John Atkinson 


100.00 


J.P.Mdkdge 


100.00 


MiM Isa E. Loring . . . . 


100.00 


Fuller and Dana 


100.00 


A friend 


100.00 


J. C. Tyler and Co 


100.00 


J. Huntington Wolcoti . . 


100.00 


Jos. Nickerson and Co. . . . 


100.00 


D.N. Spooner 


100.00 


James Read 


100.00 


John Gardner 


100.00 


E. H. Eldridge and Co. . . . 


100.00 


8ueet>«er, Swan, and Bhidgett 


100.00 


Abner Kingman 

Preston and Merrill .... 


100.00 


Israel Whitney .... 


100.00 


100.00 


George H. Kuhn .... 


100.00 


E. A. and W. Winchester . . 


100.00 


H.P.Kidder 


100.00 


Oliver Ditson 


100.00 


Joshua Stetson 


100.00 


William Ropes and Co. . . 


100.00 


Wilson, Hamilton, and Co. 


100.00 


Edward Habich 


100.00 


William Munroe 


100.00 






Dale, Brothers, and Co. . 


100.00 


W.H.HiU 


50.00 


F. W., Somerset Street . . 


100.00 


H.M.Chirke 


60.00 


Tuttle, Gaffield, and Co. . 


100.00 


Miss Louisa Shaw .... 


50.00 


Francis Bacon 


100.00 


Rev. Theo. M. Barton . . . 


50.00 


S. C. lliwiug and Co. . . . 


100.00 


Charles K. Cobb 


60.00 


James Vila and Co. . . . 


100.00 


Hugh Montgomery . . . . 


60.00 


James Davis 


. 100.00 


Henry I. Bowditch .... 


50.00 


Franklin Haven .... 


100.00 


Arthur Wilkinson . . • . 


50.00 


Curtis and Peabody . . . 


100.00 


Wilkinson, Lamb, and Co. . 


60.00 


Thomas Wiggleswonh . . 


100.00 


Lorenzo Papanti 


50.00 


James McGregor .... 


100.00 


Rev. Dr. Burroughs .... 


50.00 


Homer and Sprague . . . . 


100.00 


Rich, Cowing, and Hatch . . 


50.00 
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George R. Minnt . . 

Friend 

O. Morey .... 
Charles- Brewer and Co 
Chenery and Co. . , 

0. Chase .... 
A. D. Weld ami Son 
James T. PatK'n and Co. 
Newhall and Thacher 
£d^%-ard Wjman . . 
Mrs. R. H. White . 
F. C. Manning . . 
William Read and Son 
J. Pickering Putnam 
I/>uis Oshom . . . 
Samuel I. Pollard 
J. P. Gardner . . . 
George W. Simmons and Co. 
George Higginson . 

1. F. Dob«)n . . . 
Charles Mifflin . . . 
J. U. Heal ... . 
James Hunnewell 
Solomon Piper. . . 
Charlie W. Cartwright 
Robert Codman . . 
Charles J. Morrill . 

D. M. Hodgdon and Co. 
John Simmons and Co. 
Francis C. Lowell 
Mrs. E. Shimmin . . 
Robert Hooi)er . . . 
JameA Havward . . 
R. B.Forbes . . . 

A. A. Fracar . . . 
Alfred Winsor and Son 
F. S. Merritt . . . 
J. Aroory Davi:* . . 

E. G. Alden and Co. 
J. D. Sturtevant . . 
O. W. Holmes . . 

B. R. Gilbert . . . 
Emmons, Danforth, & Scudder, 
Isaac Taylor . . . 
George B. Cary . . 
A Friend .... 
George M. Soule . . 
Henry Callender . . 
John A. Emmons 
Robert B. Storer . . 
Howe and French 
William E. Baker . 
Mrs. M. L. Putnam . 
Dr. James Jackson . 
Elmer Townnend . . 
Barnabas Davis • . 
George W. Messenger 
Seth Bemis .... 
£• A. Boardman . . 



60 00 
50.00 
60.00 
60M 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60 00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60 00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60 00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60M 



A. H. Bowman 60.00 

W. U. Boynton and Co. . . 60.00 

Curtis and Co 60.00 

Rev. N. L. Frothingham . . 60.00 

Hartley Lord 60.00 

George H. Gray 60.00 

Jones and Farley 60.00 

William H. Davis and Co. . 60.00 

Kendrick and Co 60.00 

Robert Waterston .... 60.00 

Elisha T. Lorins 60.00 

Edward W. Codman . . . 60.00 

William Underwood and Co. . 60.00 

Nathan Matthews .... 60.00 

Henry Bryant 60.00 

Besa Lincoln 30.00 

C. H. Appleton ZOJOO 

James Savage 30.00 

J. Henry Sears 80.00 

Waiiam H. Kinsman . . . 26.00 

Bridge, Lord, and Co. . . . 26.00 

William Minot 26.00 

O.H.Sampson 26.00 

H. Bird and Co 26.00 

Samuel H. Walley .... 26.00 

Friend • : . 26 00 

Sears and Co 26.00 

Littell's Living Age .... 26.00 

F. W. Lincoln, jun 26.00 

JohnP.Healy 26.00 

Henry A. Peirce 26.00 

George O. Sears 26U>0 

Thomas Manning 26.00 

Robert Kershaw 26.00 

H. B. Pearson 26.00 

C. Choate 26.00 

John L. Gardner, jun. ... 26.00 

George B. Rogers .... 26.00 

C. W. Dabney, Jun 26.00 

J.W.Balch 26 00 

Henry Atkins 26.00 

Flint and Hall 26.00 

EUphalet Jones 26.00 

Henry Edwards 26.00 

W. W. Greenough .... 26.00 

Henry Gardner 26.00 

S. Q. Cochran 26.00 

William lliomas 26.00 

Timothy T. Sawyer .... 26.00 

Jacob A. Dresser 26.00 

Thomas O. Richardson . . . 26.00 

William T. Eustis .... 26.00 

D.R. Whitney 26.00 

Southard, Herbert, and Co. • 26.00 

Waldo Flint 26.00 

David Buck 26.00 

WlUiamR. Jones 26.00 
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John CQmming;8, jun. 
George Gardner . . 



George W. Wheelwright . . 
J. P. Bnsh ....... 

Ira Stratton 

J. Sinclair Miller 

Cash 

S. B. Stebbins and Co. . . . 

William Babaon 

Mrs. J. A. Peabody . . . . 

B. Williams 

S. H. Fessendeu 

A Friend 

William Sprague 

Otis Rich 

T. J. Jones and Co 

A Friend 

Avon Place 

Salem 

Samuel Weltoh and Co. . . 

B.C.Clark 

D.H. Coolidge 

Miss Abby B. Francis of Cam- 
bridge • • 



J. Schumacher and Co. 
Mios A. B. P. Walley 
A. T. Lyman • • • 



Nathaniel Gordon 
A FMend • • • 
Cash . . . . • 
C.Ellis .... 
J. L. Mills and Son 
Dennison and Co. 
Davis and Crosby 
William C. Codman 
Otis Munroe 
H. W. Brooks 
Cash . . . 



Charles Bmery 
Henry Hatchmson 



25.00 
26.00 

20.00 
20 00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 



18.00 

15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 



Georse W. Bobinson . . . 10.00 

F.W. 10.00 

E. Davis 10.00 

W. A.H lOM 

R. C. Winthrop 10.00 

George D. WeUes .... 10.00 

Mrs. Isaiah D. Crowell . . . 10.00 

H. H. S 10.00 

Frank Tripp 10.00 

Lady 10.00 

Vermont 10.00 

W. A. Morse 10.00 

J. A. Patterson 10.00 

Cash 10.00 

Edward Ryan 5.00 

Mrs. Ann B. Adams .... 5.00 

Anthony Kelly 5.00 

J. Wingate Thomtuu . . . 5.00 

S. G.Deblois 5.00 

W. H. C 5 00 

Mr. Abbott 5.00 

H. B. H. ....... 5.00 

E. S. M. 5.00 

Mrs. M. Myers 5.00 

Cash 5.00 

, 5.00 

J. E. Farwell and Co. . . . 2.50 

A. W. H 2.00 

J. A.Fowle 2.00 

J. P. Almy 2.00 

Three little boys of New Bed- 
ford 1.00 

J. Andrews 1.00 

Cash 1.00 



Overpaid on Subecription 



0.57 



Total, 84,495.07 

J. W. Green, 1 box codfish. 
George F. Bartlett, New Bedford, 1 
barrel floor. 
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